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A New Volume of Military Biographies 

PARLIAMENTARY CFNERALS OF THF GREAT CIVIL 
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CAMPBELl PRAFU With Illustrations Crown 8vo U 
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N 1Ul dinner UC^ttH 


Second Edition 

MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT By 

S LAING MP Demy 8ro m 


In 2 voU Crown 8vo .it 

OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE 

GRFSWELL MA FRC] 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE 
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M A T% ip of krt e% f dloa» of 1 ia ty CoOcfe Ooti 1 o oL. demy % 0 ehAh 36% 

Mlfift i f •Aflh Oil htv 4 p k nt fib na 
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3 I —^ edrwy ^ ^ 

THE HISTORY OF CHOLERA {roa> 1861 (01881 Bung-v DeioiM.Te 
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Ciaic'ta fiBBrii 4 be g dll) 4 tl fChl Id -»C/r 

yer p/itwm ^ _ 

CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST or Piototyi^ of Ou >ulh tod Culture By 
CHARLES J SIONL I RSI fRIlaiS Aoloof (rvl Uidof A ttnndCr ed Crows 
•vo 71 6d 

^ th rym ft P tfilUftlAbe ithpred^ 

ffeapaef Mali __ - « » _ 

IN I HE PftLss 

4 ADiHOS Oh JHF iMtCIti\L f AlHltKR Oh iMMA 
FHhIly a dfthS lUryfSitr 1 I 

THE IMPERIAL OAZETTEER OF INDIA Bribe Hn W W HUMbK 

C s J C I L 11 D MareU roftl \ t ojs \ i ] l Lou I Pit (ene aJ of Stnttttica 0 
IhOoemniofldn Td I d yiol'tlfmooto foS I rbn£ 0 6d tU^elof 
II ol me 

AkCMAOtOiKXL SUMi AY Of SiH fSOtA 

pfiv 1 dthAihr)rdS lyfStfld C I 

REPORTS OF THE ARCHiCOLOQICAL SURVEY OF SOUTHERN INOIA 

TltAnan M ndj myyipets Boddl tSt t a Co ti ^ umc ou CoUoiyp 1 ] oU Ohi^ 

10 $ By J \KI I S Bukt Lns it J> ( [ L f K Cp S Cc \ ol I op 1 410 ith oreero w 
Ihta d wo d ta 


THE LITERATURE OF EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN By ii H Innce 

IBRMUMHIIMN I die ted to 1 W) r deKh di e I n 1 Tso ofa 4(0 


TRUBNBRS ORIENTAL SERIES 
NOV READ\ 

LIFE AND WORKS OF A CSOMA DE KUROS \ BiompIy eomixled el icfly 

from h ll efto O r id I khrd tMi tl brefVt of hfl Pil hsho Wo ia md f s tys aa 
udl a of b sM II ta t Ma B rpt By I DUKA MO T K C S |L g ) ^ucfLon M p If M a 
Beng 1 Mediul Sen c Rebred \t loeiBi kxb 9b 

D Jl pt tdknd dphllgthtl fUmhott n 

ft dd t 4 —it/ * 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN fo wbidt IS prefiied 
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XIV to XL fo K8 Uuth 0 6d ' 
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THE 8ATAKA8 OF BHARTRIHARI Tiasalaled (iron the Sanacnt by the. Ker 
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MiyCELLANEOUS ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE MAUY PENINSUU AND THE INOiAN ARCHIPELAGO Reprotedfrom Dal 
Orental Repnte^ Aa atick React the *tfld Hi J iir lofU eAmtic hoc ety of Bengal 
Bdned b) R ROsT Pb D Ac I ihramo Bthr Isdi 06e T»o ol post 8vo 


London TRUBNER A. Cft, Ludgate HiU 
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I THACKER & CO, 87, Newgate Street, London 

‘(TUACKER SPINK « CO CALCUTTA) 

OLR ADMl^lSTRAlION OF INDIA beiog a complete account of the Revenue 
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THE RESTITUTION OF GWALIOR FORT 

Tub ces&ion to His Highness the Miharaja Scmdia of the 
historical fortress of Gwahor, and the withdrawal of the 
British army from the neighbouring cantonment of Morir, 
has been naturally, the subject of much comment m both 
England and India although it is m the latter country that 
Its full significance is best appreciated and understood 

For forty two years, since the defeat of the Gwalior army 
at Maharajpore and Punniar, the fortress has been held by 
British troops excepting for an interval of five years, between 
1853, when the Maharaja Scindia attained his majority, and 
1858 when his troops mutimed,and the fortress, which had 
been restored to the Maharaja, was captured from the rebel 
troops by the late Lord Strathnaim, then Sir Hugh Rose 
I cannot but anticipate that there will be many, espe 
cially military cnucs, who will condemn the restitution , and 
there will be a still lai^r number who while confiding in 
the loyalty and good sense of Her Majesty s Indian Govern 
ment, will still consider that in days of trouble and anxiety 
hke the present, when on a 1 our Indian borders clouds are 
gathering, it was a doubtful policy to surrender one of those 
|(Osirions which, ^roug^ all histone times, the people of 
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India Mve been a^bpstomed to asMynate with empire, and 
which enabled us toJ[pld a dominant position with regard 
to the army of oMyT the most powerful and capable of 
Indian prut^eiw ^,lS^the other handf *hc inherent strength 
md courage policy adopted, and c^atn dstanct 

idvantages which attach to it, w 31 be appreciated and 
understood by fnglishmen and Indians alike/ ^he cession 
of the Gwalior fort is not alone a complin^t addressed to 
Maharaja bcindia It is ^he generous response of the 
Uritish Government to the sincere and unsought profilers of 
assistance and declarations of devotion which, on'the eve 
of war with Russia, were received from all the important 
native States It seems to assure them that their loyalty 
is not only graciously accepted by the Queen Empress, but 
IS fully eredited by her and her ministers that the proffers 
of men ind money and personal service made to the 
Government from every province of Hindustan were not 
so in my empty and idle expressions, intended to veil a 
de( p se ited disloyalty, or to shroud sinister designs and 
ictions, but were what they professed to be, the htirtfeli 
and eager wish of thcchiefs to be allowed within or beyond 
the Indian borders, to fight by the side of English troops 
in defence of the flag which, since the Empress herself 
assumed the sovereignty of India, they have accepted as 
national 


The secret of the surrender of the fortress was well 
kept, ind until the eve of the event was not in the 
possession of the press Now however, that the 
innouncement has been publicly made by the Viceroy m 
full durbu-, and that secrecy no longer nttaches to the 
negotiiuons it may not be iminteresbng that one who 
was oflicialty connected with the proceedings should place 
before Englishmen those considerations and which 

may guide their judgment in estimating the importance of 
ihe event, and which may help^o convince those able and 
instructed critics who are now disposed to dispute the 
wisdom of the policy followed, that the Government were 
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as judicious aod &r seetn^f m their action, as the eflfeets of 
that action wiH bd extended and endui;h)g' 

1 would first then, in ord^ to mate the question dear 
to the general reader give a bnef account of our past 
ciMlne^on with, tiie' jGwaltor fortress, and then explain the 
crrcumstanoes ^nd conditions which seem to amply justify 
Its surrender 

Madhoji ^flindia, the second son of the founder of the 
family, came bito collision anth«f^ Bntish Government m 
the last quitter of the eighteenth century, during the first 
Mahracta war, Vhen his power which had been steadily 
growing and becoming more and more formidable, received 
Its first serious check from the expedition sent by Hastings 
to create a diversion in the north of the Mahratta country, 
and relieve the Bombay Government of the pressure which 
had compelled them to accede to the “ infamous conven* 
tion of Wurgaum 

It was in the course of this expedition that Major 
Popham the commander after storming Lihore, captured 
for the first time in a night attack, and with but twenty 
European soldiers and two companies of sepoys, the rock 
fortress of Gwalior This disaster followed as it was by 
another defeat m the open field by Major Camac, Pop 
ham s successor, brought Scindia to terms, and he concluded 
the first treaty with the British Government in 1781, by 
which his independent position was fully recognised, and in 
which he agreed to mediate a peace between the Company 
and the Mahratta Government at Poona The result of 
this mediation was the treaty of Salbye in the following 
year, between the Bnti^ and the Peshwa—a settlement of 
d!fferen<;es which Madhoji Scindia undertook to guarantee 
an<i by so doing acquired additional importance among the 
other Mahratta chiefs 

Madhoji difd in 1794, and was succeeded by his grand¬ 
nephew, Doulat Rao SciiHia, during whose reign the 
power of the Mahrattas, and the discipline and number of 
the Maharajas tnx^, continually increased under the 
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supeiviswn andtiauuiig of l'Fench»ofiicers, until Generals 
Wellesley and Lake, m the second MahrAta war, defeated 
him, and compelled him by die treaty of Spjee Anjengaon, 
to surrender all bu territories m h^dustan Proper The 
treaty of November, 1805, Ceded Gwalior to the Maha¬ 
raja, and constituted the nver Chumbul the northern 
boundary of the Mahratta possessiops, which it still remains 

From that time to iSay, when he died, Doulat Rao 
Scindia remained at pe^g^^ith the British Government 
though convicted on various occasions, and particularly 
during the Pindaree troubles, of intriguing desperately with 
Its enemies, conduct which it was not convenient to inves¬ 
tigate too closely or to resent 

The Maharaja left no son, nor had he according to 
Hindu custom adopted a successor A youth of eleven 
years of age was however, selected from among the poor 
relations of the family to succeed him although the tur 
bulent elements in the Gwalior State required the strength 
and courage of a man to hold them in check The natural 
and inevitable consequence of a long mmonty ensued, and 
the State during the whole reign of this chief remained m 
a virtual condition of anarchy the great nobles carrying 
on private war against each other and the troops being in 
a chronic state of mutmy 

In February, 1843, the Maharaja, Jankoji Sandia died 
Like his predecessor he had no son nor had he expressed 
my wish regarding the succei>sion, although repeatedly and 
earnestly pressed by the Resident to do so His widow, a 
girl of twelve years of age, adopted the present Maharaja, 
Jiaji Rao Scmdia, then a child of eight years This selec 
tion was made with the consent of the nobles and the 
pnncipal officers of the army, and the adoption and suc> 
cession were recognised and a^^roved by the British 
Government The administration was to be earned on 
by the maternal uncle of the laCe Maharaja, known as the 
Mama Sahib, as Regent, who was believed to possess 
great mfiuence in the State But successful mtngucs were 
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at once started against*hjm, and the opposing seised 
the, powen drove the Regent the capital, and filled all 
offices Mth persons known to be hostile to the Bntish 
GoveMment At th^ same tmie laige bodies pf excited 
troops were concentrated at Gwahor and the attitude df 
the Durbar became so unfriendly that, in view of the 
approaching Sikh campaign, and the necessity of having 
a friendly State and not a hostile one in the rear of the 
British army, it was consider^ imperative to interfere 
directly in the Gwalior administration, and insist upon the 
expulsion of those who had been responsible for the late 
revolution The Bntish force moved against Gwalior, 
where the troops were in full revolt and had gained 
possession of the person of the Maharani and the minor 
chief The battles of Maharajpore and Punmar need not 
here be described 1 hey were fought on the same day 
and their result was the complete defeat of the Gwaliot 
army and the acceptance of the demands of the Govern 
ment, in accordance with which the State army was 
reduced to 6,ooo cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 200 gunners 
with 32 guns Territory to the value of 18 lakhs of 
rupees a year was assigned to the Bntish Govern 
ment for the maintetiance of a contingent force, and 
other lands for the payment of the debts of the State 
to the British Government and the expenses of the 
war It was further ordered that dunng the minonty of 
the Maharaja the administration should be conducted in 
accordance with the advice of the Bntish Resident and, on 
Its part, the Government undertook to confirm and mamtain 
all the temtorial nghts of the Gwalior Stnte The treaty 
which contained these provisions was signed on January 13, 
1844 From that date till 4853 the fortress of Gwalior was 
held on behalf of His Highness by Bntish troops Upon 
bis coming of age, ih 1853, it was surrendered to him by 
Lord Dalhousie. Then followed the mutiny of 1857, and 
the revolt of the Gwalior contingent at Morar Scindia’s 
troops, exdted and exposed to constant temptation, remamed 
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t^iroi^h a whole year ^otwanlly 'loyal^ to theif snttter, 
who, ably support^ hf hia ute a &4 devoted Mxuster, Sir 
Dinkur Rao, > had tbiwwA in ia» lot with the 

Bnti$h GoVemibebt At 1eag;di, •sSf&r a ^ea^ of a&nety, 
and wheft the nefik of the revolt wae broken and British 
supremacy Was again being deserted throughout Hindustan^ 
the Gwalior army, on die a{^roadi of the last fbrmidable 
rebel leader, Tantia Topi, w&^y mutmied, and drore the 
Maharaja from his capitals 'Retnbution followed swiftly on 
the offence That bnlliant soldier who has lately passed 
away Lord Stradinairn, had within a fortnight defeated the 
rebel army and recaptured the fortfhss, and the Maharaja 
was again reinstated in his capital 

After the conclusion of peace throughout India,when Lord 
Canning was rewarding the loyal, punishing the unfriendly 
and renewing and modifying in his nCw character (^Viceroy 
the engagementswhich bad been concluded with native States 
by the British Government in the name of the East India 
Company, the Gwahor treaties came under revision The 
new obhgations of the Maharaja were embodied in a treaty 
of December is, i 96 a This document contains no men¬ 
tion o< the fortress, which had remained m our possession 
after its capture by Sir Hugh Rose , but m the negotiations 
It was not forgotteo, and Lord Canning gave to His High 
ness a conditional promise that it would be restored when 
this could be safely done 

The treaty of i860 raised the maximum number of the 
force which the Maharaja mi^t maintain, and* it further 
substituted for the contingent force, maintained unda the 
treaty of 1844, ^ subsidiary force, whidi was pracucalljf a 
brigade of the Bntish army, to be maintained wid)in His 
Highness s temtones. The expense of this force was not to 
be less than sixteen lakhs of rupees per annum, to meet 
which districts had been before assigned. m * 

The Maharaja, who had bitterly felt his hdlp^estf posi¬ 
tion 10 1857—58, when he was utterly 9 t the mercy of his 
mutinous soldiers readily assented to the retention of rile 
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{orwm by tbe Bntub* the tec^ey w&b en exceed 
lOgly odieus xa^ Mx p xlx tab >» 90e. seeing xbat the fortress 
enfafel/ domiqMbdhli Mnr esfKtsl and (is pahce 

14^1863 the qtitiboil ^ ms *^ly' Considered by ite 
Gorerntieot < tTke cahtonjoeht of Monr, five miles from 
Gwalior, whioh, itrwas assiu&ed, could not be held with 
s^jBty were ^e feQress surrendered, wis exceedingly 
unheshby and unpopular, ant dw Government was amqous 
to leave It for sqfne ippne healtH)i>site, if thu could be found 
in a good«trat^cal ^ition After long inquiry, however, 
It was found impracceable to remove the cantoiunent^ and 
Scmdia himself in thdkedays wqs very averse to losmg the 
support and protection afforded him by the presenoc of a 
Bntish brigade dve miles from bis palace and Imea and 
finally in 1864, he g;ave to Sir John Lawrence, who was 
then Viceroy, acheerful acquiescence m the continued reten¬ 
tion the fortress by the British Government so long as 
they should deem it necessary to retam it, on conditicm that 
his own Aag was flown from itk ramparts and that he was 
saluted by its guns, and, further, that should our gamson 
be withdrawn the fortress should be restored to him. To 
these conditions no objection could, of course, be offered 
and* he was addressed by the Viceroy to this effect, the com 
pliment of an addition of 12 guns an^ 120 gunners to his 
force bemg permitted 

Twenty one years have now elapsed stxce this arrange 
isent, made by Sir John Lawrence, was concluded, and no 
change has been made m the possession, or in the con 
dittoiis httachibg to the occupatioft of Morat and the fort 
It.tik true that the question of the surrender has been more 
then Ofice discussed, and, indeed, it may be said to have 
femi^ied ^cnianently jiendmg before the Government ol 
India {q 1870 it was taken up by Lord Mayo in a most 
stateanffffiitke mf^^ner Every reastm for and against the 
abandoniQadt of Monr and the cession of the fortress was 
iiilfy arguqtA It was the disinclination of the Home 
Govenunent whidi prevent^ the rendition being then 
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earned into effect, and frate d^ tdl die preset time 
the question wao not agxfi-eenoiisly epnetdered , 

But Semdias te repossess Jus feutress has. grown 

even stronger in po^rtiM as the ^nersJ tranqjitUity of 
the cottiitiy Wome more and more compiete As 
communications, railways, and tdegraphs have extended, 
and, with them, the power of rapidly concentrating troops 
and^ suppressing mutiny the Maharaja has dwelt less on 
the disasters of 1858, felt less anxious for the 

immediate neighbouritood of a British brigade, and it has 
at no time been a secret from those pobucal odicers who 
have been charged with the conduct of official business 
with His Hi^ness, that the chief desire of his heart and 
life has been to recover possession of his family fortress 
and that his feeling towards the British Government has 
been persistently clouded and embittered by their dismchna 
tion to reopen the question of its restoration Now, with 
special pomp, in solemn Durbar, and to the joy the 
Maharaja and the silent satisfaction of all the greater 
princes, Zx»cd Duffenn has announced the rendition of the 
fortress to Semdia, .the abandonment of the British 
cantonment of Morar, and the withdrawal of the British 
forces to Agra on the one hand, and to Jhansi and Sati^r 
on the other, beyond the borders of Gwalior territory the 
Maharaja, on his part, agreeing to certain conditKMis 
necessary to prevent danger to the military strength or the 
strategical position of the Indian Government 

I will now endeavour to show that the action which 
the Government have taken is pobtic and reasonable jiot 
only from a sentimental point of view, which must not ,be 
neglected m a country bke India where sentiment sways 
men s minds perhaps more than declared and admitted fact 
but also on grounds of military mid political advantage-, our 
strength being distinctly increased by the cession, ind not 
dimmished 

The more important conditions of the agreement are 
as fi^ws The British Government cedes to Maharaja 
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Sciadia tfae caiAonfAeiit of ISbrart, wbicii at the preseat 
time IS Bc)tisll U&nKitf, ks vaktaUe bamu^ and 

buddings, of M estraiated vaiob of balf k milBon steriing, 
and fsstgres to hnd *the fbrtre^ of Gwaiior, 'widf its 
barracks, buildings, and ibrtibcatioQs In r«tum for^ese 
concessions the Mnharaja pays to the British Government 
the sum of fifteen lakhs of rup^, beqig the estimated 
expenditure on the fortress, and cedes to it, m full 
sovereignty, the town and forf fit Jhansi, situated some 
seventy miles south east of his capital He also engages 
to raise no question m connection with those conditions of 
former treaties and engagements under a^ch the Govern 
ment, in consideration of districts assigned, is bound to 
maintain a certain number of troops witkin Gv/altor 
Urritory, to be used m upholdn^ his authority, should 
this be threatened by open revolt 

This obligation, which the Government in no way 
desires to evade, will still be incumbent on it, but will 
be more adequately fulfilled by the location of troops in 
favourable strat^ical positions on the Gwalior borders, 
than actually within Gwalior territory The Maharaja 
admits that the Government knows from what points 
it can best fulfil the engagements which it freely acknow 
ledges There ca^ be litde doubt that die terms thus 
agreed upon are eminently favourable to the Maharaja, 
and they were intended so to be The Viceroy and 
Secretary of State, who, by a happy inspiration, perceived 
how appropriate a reply to the loyal offers of service on the 
part of the ruling princes would be this proof of confidence 
m otit pf their most conspicuous representatives did not 
wi^ to burden the gracious gift so heavily, that its 
advantages and the generous trust which prompted it 
might be r^scured by A cloud of unpalatable conditions 
What Iras essential has been secured, viz, the acquisition 
of a posmon which, from a military point view, is stronger 
and more useful, both for offence and defmce than Morar 
while such pecuniary compensation for the expmise of 
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itmoval will be 'iMCve iSia Indiaei 

treasury frootiHlvifitt^mpfr ij^'^ta^ea^oy^tiTdta 
Amof^:^ Cfie^Be^tof roi^ <SS 

fbrtres^l^^AtA ^id'buim -scrilm^ Vas ^ ^ iMoeaSQ^ of 
proviT^ biff (gpc^ by Mfilha^ solemn pranusewben 
tbetime for its iolfiltnent had^dutjrocHXM Lord Canamg 
had assuied Maharaja—and bis wotds had' been too- 

firmed by Lord Lai^ence—that the fort would be restored 
when this could safely be ^oae, and i^it codd be shown to 
the satisfaction of the Government that die restoi^tum 
could now be made, not only widi hafety but with ad¬ 
vantage, It would have been dishonourable to delay the 
fulfilment of die promise To keep the {lighted word-ia 
mcambent upon the paramount'Power, aviola^ promise 
IS more disastrous to us than a lost battle, and a 
pledge honourabfy redeemed counts more than a victory 
The strategical points of India have entirely chang^ in the 
last quarter of a century, not only from tihe advance of Russia 
entailing an elaborate system of nuhtary defence on. our 
Ncuth west /rontie^ but, to a far greater degree, by the 
complectott of radwaye, whidi 'have ^fted the hoes of 
communication and enabled the British army to conoeiunue 
rapidly on any particular point. Gwalior, wluch was 
formerly a situation of coostder^le i^iportance has been 
espedally affected by radway'^BOOStruction.^ Jt no loi^[er 
commands die Grand Trunk Road, which Was the math hne 
of commamcatioB between BomlAy and Northecn LBdia>' 
that dominant position is transferred firoar GwahoT' to 
Jhansi This imppitant piMnt will, on a reference ifij die 
map, be seen to destitute -die extreme easterly of 
Gwalior terrffoiy'^o which it was added ^ter thdMpti&y, 
when the fort was stormed by Hugb RodSfe^^fetSe 
Bntish territory narrows here td a little isthaiuifl^^fc^ttfe 
independent States of Gwalior and Urcha on otf4d:.^ade. 
The JbazAi fort is not, at present, of any ^jnportaatfe, and 
has been allowed to £dl nun > but Sfstsnd^s^ above 

the town on a scarped cocH, and is not comasanded b)| any 
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lung^bcMdbg *Tbe foaSL wisch, like tecucf m India, 

lies iimnftduHj beneath thfe MijtBnng procectma of the 
ataisl, 1$ a floon^lung, busy ^ce, and mil m a few years 
becodi? ea Important <»mxnereial centre, foj' on this point 
a network of railways converge Fdat may be noticed the 
Ime now under coostructioa which, passing nearly due cast 
of Jhansi, runs the British districts of Hanurpur and 

Banda, and joins the East Indian Railway at Manikpnr 
This hoe was specially devised ae a famme work to protect 
a country often afflicted by drought, and its strategical 
value consists in tBis, that, passing close to the military 
cantonment of Nowgong, which will be materially 
strengthened under proposed arrangements, it allows us 
to command and hold in check die whole of that wild 
Bundelkhund, native and British which is now qiuct and 
loyal enough but which, nevertheless is inhabited by a 
singulariy bold and turbulent race, who have never re 
mained long tranquil under any mas|ers and who m times 
of trouble require to be ruled with a firm hand 

Due south from (hansi runs the Indian Midland 
Railway, the construction of which has been sanctioned 
and commenced This hne will be one of die most 
important m Indi^, and this is so fully acknowledged 
by other and competing companies, that the opposition by 
which It has been so long delayed is thoroughly understood 
by those who are behmd the scenes m railway politics 
Profitable and safe as i commercial investment, it will be 
still more useful as a str^egic Ime allowing troops and war 
matenai to be forwarded without break of gauge from 
BOTibay to Northern India by a far quicker and nearer 
itKite than the long transit over the Great Indian 
PetthisuijEr Railway and East Indian Railway, vw 
AUfthabad 

Nordi east and north west from Jhansi will stretch two 
lines, bt^knehes 9f die Midland Railway—^ne to Cawnporc, 
the chief commercial emponum of Northern India, with a 
bridge over the Jumna at Kajpi, and the other through 
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Gwalior to Agra, the most importanf political and miluaiy 
petition in the North west Provinces 

It will thus be seen tha^Jhansi WiU be the centre of a 
most interesting and commanding system of raibvays 
already in progress, while it is not unlikely that the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company 
may hereafter extend their line from Godra to Rutlam, 
and through the heart of Central India to the same 
point 

A division of the British army, stationed at Jhansi, will 
thus command the whole of the Bundelkhund and Gwalior 
country It will completely secure our communications on 
broad gauge lines through Central to Northern India by 
alternate routes to Gwalior and Cawnpore, and, in case of 
the Maharaja Scindia calling upon us to fulfil our 
obligations, and assist him in again crushing his mutinous 
army, two divisions simultaneously ad\ancing from Jhanst 
and Agra to Gwalior, from which they are equi distant, will 
be m an infinitely stronger military position than a brigade 


merely holding the cantonment oT Morar, and requiring 
reinforcements before it could safely take the field 

It must be understood that according to the highest 
responsible military authorities the restoration of the 
fortress to Scmdia necessarily implied the abandonment of 
the Morar cantonment which could not be held with safety 
except by a very laige force if the fortificatiohs were in 
other than Bntish hands This has been so generally 
admitted that I will not attempt its discussion here 

What, then, are the advantages or disadvantages of 
withdrawal from Morai In the first place, we apjiarently 
lose a large amount of capital which has been expended on 
this cantonment on die other hand, we must remember 
that valuable districts were specially assigned by trekty for 
the maintenance of the Morar brigade and that these 
districts remain in our hands The loss, if a balance sheet 
were drawn out would not I fanc> be greatly against the 
Government 
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To die i^nhealthm^ss of M(h:^ which has b^n through 
long years, ucge 4 as the {»jnapa} reason for its abandon 
ment, I do not attach much importance Probably the 
s^ulvity the station has much increased owing to the 
greafly extended growth of trees than whidi there is no 
greater source of health in India though pseudo sanitary 
authonties unscientifically urge frequent war against them 
Certainly, during the four and a half years that I have held 
political chaige of Central India, Morar has been no more 
unhealthy than other British cantonments The chief 
argument against retainmg Morar is contained in the fact 
that unless it could be shown to be a necessary check and 
defence against Scindtas army it was a distinct disad 
vantage and a drain on our military strength, for it uselessly 
locked up a bngade of the British army, which, in times ot 
emergenc) was not available for service m the field 

The day has fortunately amved m India when it« 
princes can be treated with more confidence than in former 
years of intrigue and cupidity, when the policy of the 
British Government towards native States had not been 
formally announced and declared under the authority of the 
Queen I know no reason that the policy of mistrust and 
suspicion should for ever be maintained, nor that it should 
be considered a wise thing for the British Government to 
coi^tinue to bold as it were, a pistol to the head of Maharaja 
Scindia, by commanding his palace and city with British 
guns No one can guarantee the continued fidelity of 
Scindias army composed of mercenanes with no special 
reason for loyalty to their chief, and without that constant 
work and severe discipline which prevent sloth from develop 
mg into mutiny But should such an occasion unfortunately 
ans^ the Imperial army will be amply sufficient to render 
the Maharaja whose loyalty has been ever conspicuous sucli 
assistance as he may require, and a great empire like ours 
must be prepared to accept risks m return for advantages 
and cannot be for ever protecting itself, like a hypochondnac 
against hypothetical dangers It may be urged, as it has 
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been urged before that thiAgefliBroQiihC(^ipessH)}i to SteujA 
will create an ineonTaoieet pfeoedou wheifcjaun^ somewhat 
similar may be piieaaed frhta flydenhad, Barodi^ or Indore 
But the Qw^lior case is altoge^mn excqAtooal, ^and can 
form no r^sonable precedent If it did, the 
Government, whreb lives and thrives on anomalies la India, 
is quite strong enough to disregard and despite precedent, 
which IS often no more dian a synonym for weakness. 

The force of the Mahasaja will be increased by a sofli 
oient number of infantry to enable him to adequatdy hold 
the cantonment and fort, but hu standing army will stiU be 
1 ooo men below the treaty limits, for there wiU be pd 
increase in his artillery, and as he now only maintains four 
regular cavalry regiments, while he might under treaty 
maintain twelve and as he has engaged not to raise addi 
tional cavalry, the force which is allowed him by treaty 
will not be exceeded 

The military value of the fortress of Gwalio^ must now 
be considered This famous rock has been often described 
and m most detail by the distinguished Director of Archs 
ol<^ in India, Major General Cunningham, whose mono¬ 
graph on the subject is careful and complete T wo years 
agu Major J B Keith, who has been employed on the 
work of monumental preservation m die fort, and who has 
done admirable service in the scientific and discreet con 
servation (as opposed to the usual obnoxious restoration) 
of the mteresting Buddhistic temples add Hindu palaces 
still remaining there, published an excellent guide to the 
fortress and lastly M Louis Rousselet, in his splendid 
work on India, and its Native Pnnees,** has given a Very 
readable attount of the rode and its buildings from the 
artistic point of view with many effective sketches, forming 
the twenty ninth chapter of hts work To these t iMUld 
refer English readers for full (nditaiy, scientific, and hftistSc 
descriptions of the historical fortress, which ifaa a sdat 
of monarchy for many years before die Christian era, 
having passed by turns in|o the hands of Hindus, 
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Xbe«roclc ahreptijr from die plain to a height of 
30Q feet, turned and almost impregnable, except m two 
village^ oa dje weatem face, which has been of late years 
strongly fortided The rock itself is thus the fortress, the 
abrupt scarps oS which form its best wall of defence It is 
about two miles m length, and vanes from 200 tti 900 yards 
m w^dth. High above it nse the famous Buddhist temples 
of Sa* Bhao and the felt Mandir, while the principal 
entrance passes beneadi ^e walls, still decorated with 
beautiful encaustic tiles, of the great palace of Raja Man 
Singh, which is described by General Cunningham as one 
of the finest pieces of architecture m Northern India, and 
which has lately been cleared qf rubbish and preserved 
from further decay by Major Keith s efihg^tened exeitioas 

Round the north east base of the rock lies the ancient 
city of Gwalior, now almost deserted Beyond tbe south 
east^angle stretch the extensive parks and pleasure grounds 
of the Maharajs Scmdia from the midst of which nse his 
several palaces, some reserved for purposes of entertam 
roent and State, and some utilised as public offices To 
the south west lies the new town of Gwalior, known as the 
LushKar which by its name, meamng camp,' sigmficaatly 
recalls thQ days when a Mahratta chief was no more than 
t^e leader a marauding clan who had no fixed habiUbou 
and whose* tent 1^ his home Great Mahiatta houses 

of Scmdia and Holkar, are m no way isbamed 
ofof tbeir famtltes, but on the contra^, cherish 
anA,pen>epa{ip any memorials of the days when their 
anc^stgrtiM^ over India, overwhelming the Emperor of 
Delhi fma Riro^d chiefs of Rajputana in a common rum, 
unul Bi3^ah,lMiym;ats barred tbe way and compelled them 
to fall ba^lik. 
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The fortress -as I have described it, convnands every 
building m c 4 d and new^ Gwalior apd die Maharaja’s 
palacea It can weU be imagined ^th what feelmgs a 
proud add attuitive chief must have r^:arde 4 the fortress 
which continually frowned above hts pal^, and whicS must 
have seemed to cell a perpetually recurring tale of suspicion 
and distrust, fpr it cannot be denied that for the purpose di 
absolutely overawing the Mahratta capital the fortress is 
admirably placed But if we disr^ard this consideration 
and disclaim the wish to maintain a position which is 
odious to a friendly and loyal feudatory, and if we regard 
the fortress solely with reference to Imperial defence and 
possible contingencies which may hereafter arise of war in 
India, or beyond its borders or vith a European Power, 
then the decision of the question whether the fort should 
bt kept or surrendered is easy 

U nder such circumstances the possession of the fortress 
would be a distinct evil and loss Its size is so great that it 
could not be adequately held in time of war without a garrison 
so large as to seriously dimimsh our effective strength in the 
field In these days we hear much of fortresses, fortifications, 
and places of refuge, and to the latter there is no objection, 
assuming that they are constructed m order to secure the 
safety of women children and sick in c<ise of a sudden and 
local rising But beyond this we require no fortresses in 
India, except at strat^ical points on our North west frontier 
and to secure the great central arsenals The British 
did not conquer India by remaining behind the walls of 
fortresses and if we are beaten in the field, which, unle^ss 
we degenerate, we never shall be it will be of no avail to 
run like foxes or jackals into our holes 

India his been won m the open field and must there be 
defended apd maintained and the less wc have to do with 
fortresses, which consume our active fighting strength the 
better Our army is too good and too small tp require 
these luxuries of bad or mdifferent soldiers If the Gwalior 
fort were held in time of war by a Bntiab brigade, the 
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«nei^ would nqt^ take*the trouble to beside it "It com 
mands no^nedeasb^ Ime oC cotnmuiucatioa and it would 
be fefc alone wub our tro^ abut up inside and useless 
S upping, on tfie othtf hand, that the troops of our loyal 
ally, ^ Maharaja Semdta should act as they did m 1S56 
and again mutiny and seize the fortress, it will be remem¬ 
bered that It did^not on that occasion take Sir Hugh Rose 
long to recover it, and although we have immensely 
increased its f^engfth by fortifications, constructed within 
the last few yews, yet the power of modern artillery has 
increased in far greater proportion, while no native chief 
m Ipdia possesses a single rifled or breech loading gun, nor 
could any fort in India be held against our artillery for 
forty eight hours 

The Gwalior fortress is moreover, commanded by a 
hill about a mile distant, and this has always been thought 
by high military authorities to deprive it of its chief value, 
while political considerations have prevented our proposing 
to construct on this height such an outwork as would 
prevent its being turned to a hostile use As a uvilian, 
with no knowle^e of en^neering science, and poasesbing 
only a firm confidence in the fighting value of the Bntish 
soldier, I have always r^arded this commanding hill with 
some contempt, and have insisted that the difference in 
height between the positions was so small that British 
troops must mdeed have lost their traditional course if 
they allowed themselves to be driven from the fort by the 
fire of guns which they should be able to silence I am 
mhch pleased to find that this opinion is shared by a noble 
held marshal m the British army, who is intimately 
acqumo^ted with the position, and whose saentihc 
knovdedge is equal to bis fame as a military leader But 
were the <^iposite hill held by British nfled artillery there 
could be no doubt that the fort would be a most 
unpleasant place of residence and that no defence could be 
long protracted 

These, then, are the m^in considerations which 
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may be held to justify the withdrawal of the British 
forces beyond the Gwalior border/ and thd sorrend^ of the 
fortress th<^gh our withdrawal is not, afiter al1> absolute 
since a British detachment still remains at the cantonment 
of Sipn, some fifty miles south of Gwahi^ Seventy miles 
to the south is stationed a r^;iment of the Cmitral India 
Horse, and at Agor, in Malwa still in Gwalior temtoty is 
cantoned a second regiment of the same distinguished 
corps There is no intention of withdrawing these 
foments the service of which withm his State is desired 
by the Maharaja and secured by treatj But the generous 
impulse of Lord Duffenn, warmly and cordially supported 
by the Secretary of State, has removed from the British 
Government m India the reproach of bad faith, and has 
satisfied the heartfelt and long cherished wish of one of the 
most loyal feudatories of the British Crown m a manner 
which takes nothing from the prestige or dignity of the 
paramount Power, while it distinctly increases its mthtary 
and political strength 

LerEL Griffin 

GwtUur, Dccomitr, 1885 
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Use Tree of Life 

Ibe mi^e tree and highot there that grew 

MtLTOK ParadutLott, it 194 195 

Only dunng the pa&t thirty or forty years has the 
custom become prevalent in England of employing the 
Christmas Tree * as an appropriate decoration, and a most 
del^htful vehicle for showering down giils upon the young 
m connection with domestic and public popular celebrations 
of the joyous ecclesiastical Festival of the Nativity It is 
said to have been introduced among us from Germany | 
where it is regarded as indigenous, and it is probably a 
survival of some observance connected with the pagan 
Saturnalia of the wmter solstice, to supersede which the 
Church about the fifth century of our era instituted 
Christmas Day It has indeed been c'tplained as being 
derived from the ancient Egyptian practice of decking 
houses at the time of the wmter solstice with branches of 
the date palm the symbol of life triumphant over death 
and therefore of perennial life in the renewal of each 
bounteous year and the supporters of this suggestion 
point to the ficl that pyramids of green paper, covered 
ill over witb wreaths and festoons of flowers and strings of 
si^eetmeats and other presents for children are often 
substituted m Germany ^for tne Christmas Irec But 
similaft pyramids tc^ether with similar trees the latter 

* CmnI P WnknadUat Ui^frun^t Brattehe » Abfrilauttn 
Ilerho iMi 8vo 

f It u said u CmkUi BeutfMd Guide vol 1 p 151 to have 
been firit introdoeed nto bogUad m the hotuchold of George IV by a 
Oremun cervut of <^een CeioliBe • Reference u ebo made in this work 
to a tree of gold lAich was set before ITcnry VffI during some 
Christmas pageants at Richmond 
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usually altogether of .the 

costliest matemls. cv^of gc^Ba[W>e^ 
at marriage ceremoues m Indta» ^.at featiMs^ wch 
as the Hpc^ee, or annual festival the venttJ ,o<hmi>ox 
T hese pyramid represent Mount Meru, and* the earth , 
and the trees the Kalpadruma pr ^ Tree of Ai[es»” 
the fragrant Parajita, the Tree of Every Perfect Gjft, ^ich 
grow on the slopes of Mount Mem and in their enlarged 
sense they symbolise the splendour of the outstreti^ed 
heavens as of a tree laden with golden fnut deep rooted 
in the earth Both pyramids and trees are also pfa^lic 
emblems of life individual terrestrial and celestial There- 
fore if a relationship exists between the Egyptian practice 
of decking houses at the winter solstice with branches of 
the date palm and the German and English custom of i»ing 
gift bearing and brilliantly illuminated evergreen traes. 
which are nearly always hrs as a Christmas decoration, it 
18 most probably due to collateral rather than to direct 
descent and this is indicated by the Egyptians having 
regarded the date palm not only as an emblem of 
immortality but also of the star lit Armament 

The Hindus derive the origin of their race from Ida- 
varsha the enclosure or * garden of Ida” the wife of 
Manu and mother of mankind Here they place thsir 
Olympus the fabulous Mount Mem the centre and 
highest point of the earth, and support and pivot of 
the heavens Its slopes collect the celestial Ganges, the 
dews and rams of heaven and pour them into the lake 
Manasa sarovara, the most excellent lake of the Spui^ 
the source of the terrestrial Ganges and the latter, it 
circles seven times round MoUnfr Mem, forms t^^^r 
separate lakes from which the four nvers of IdaryuT^a 
flow out into the four quarters of the world , andjfi cs about 
the sources of these four nvers that the Hindus place 
the sacred Kalpadmma and Parajita trees already men 
tioned Mount Mem regarded literally may be localised 
m the Himalayan regions about the Pamir Steppe, but it is 
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quitQ tmpc^ble to idAitlfy the Kalpadnima and Parajita 
treey known botanical spoctes, and they are merely 

mythicil Trees of Life, the idea of which was suggested by 
the ^(imkive worship of trees as phallic divinities 

The traditions of the anaent Persians* place the scene 
of the creation of man m the Aryans Vaego In the first 
Farg^ of the* Vendtdad it is the first named of the 
sixteoi good lands, said to have been created by Ormazd 
and afterwards cursed by Ahnman In the second Fargard 
It IS desenbed as the country of the fir»t man, the fair 
Yima.' Under his golden rule 300 winters passed away 
therein, when being warned that it had become full of the 
red blazing fires of human homes, and herds and flocks, he, 
with the assistance of the Genius of the Earth, ’ extended 
Its size to one third more than it was at the first Thus 
another 300 years passed away, after which he again 
enlarged it by another third This process was again 
twice repeated, after a period of 300 yekrs each time, until 
the Aryana Vaego had become double its original size Then 
Ormazd called all the celestial gods together, and the fair 
Yima with them, and warned them that there were about 
to fall on the earth ‘ the fatal winters of fierce foul frosts, 
and “ snow fourteen fingers deep before which all the 
beasts would pensh alike those grazing in the plains and 
those that fed in the bosom of the dales and those 
that were sheltered in stables Therefore, Yima was 
directed to make a four square vara, or endosure two 
miles long on each side and to bnng into it the seeds 
of men and women " the greatest, best, and finest on the 
earth, and of fire, and of sheep and oxen, and dogs and 
to settle them by the green banks of the fountains of living 
waters that sprang up within the vara and to establish 
therem the dwdhng places of men All this the fair Yima 
did, and then he se^ed up the vara with a golden ring, and 

Sacred Books of the East edited by Profeasor Max Muller, vol iv 
The Zend ATCeta, part; , The Vendidad translated by Profesior 
James Danneitetter, (Word, t88o 
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made a door to it. and a wutdid#/ ** telf shiirag withm 
None that wasdefoi^ove^ dfaftMed^ or a <tr tiUdrittts 

imbecile, <k uapoteht, or a liar, Or dtai bore any cd* the 
brands of AfarimaOT” might enter into it But the mto and 
women in the' vara Iiv^ the happiest li^, uid they ne^r 
died.* In Uie Zetad Avesta references are also made t6 the 
Kara Bereraiti the heavenly moimtain of Aryana Va^ 
upon which the crystalline expanse of the heaven rests, and 
where the sun rises and to the bridge Kmvad, '‘the 
Straight [Sirat] the brig o Dread na brader than'a 
thread ’ which stretcher from the Hara Berezaiti ovir hell 
to heaven and to the Tree of Healing and Immortality, 
the White Homa Tree, which is also called Gaokerena, 
that grows by the head springs of the Ardvisura fountain , 
and to the two rivers the Arvand and the Daitya which 
flow from this lake and replenish ill the rivers and seas of 
the earth According to the later Pchlvi texts, on the 
White Homa tree sits the Sacna bird [SimurgJ and 
shakes down from it the seeds of Iifi, which, as they fall 
are at once seen by the bird Kamros as it watches for 
them from the top of the Hara Bereaaiti mountain and are 
earned off by it and scattered far and wide over the world 
The tree is protected by ten fish like monsters, having thtur 
dwelling in the Ardvisura lake 

In these details we have the same mixture of myChfeal 
and actual geography as in the Puranic desrnptions of the 
Ida varsha Thus the Aryana Vaego although it refers to 
the original starting place of the Iranian Aryas in Central 
Asia IS also an ideal country which is m some of its aspects 
the earthly Paradise and m others an Elysium ruled over 
by Yima who, as the first of men to die, is also tbh per> 
bonification of Death Among the Persians he <nl#ays 
remained as Death the first fair flower of bumamltygarhered 
by the grave, the gentle king of the sinless dead t but m 
Hindu mytholi^y he beemnes deformed into'the terrible 
Yama the god iff judgment and hell The Arymtft*Vaego 
therefore is at once the onginal seat of tlA Iranian Aryas, 
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and 
,•#11 the 

San^sitmma.^ vtt mnaU or 
ai^'^liave altrayt-also ipcludfid under k both 

but in its highest sigoiikance 
It K^padruma and Parajita trees, the poetical 

s)mW r o st niea ^ hfe The original Haia Bereaaiu, and 
?nd. DaiQ^ nvers must be identified with the 
Kiiy^jw iCoosh or Paraponisus range, and some of the 
atrfaoa^fipwiog from it, but their names like of Mount 
reappear again and again, variously modified, m 
course of Aryan migration westward, that of the 
A^X^nd river being found as an appellation of the Elwand 
mountain, the Mount Orontes of classical geography in 
Media, and of the nver Orontes in Syria The Hara 
B^zaiti mountam both in this primitive form of its name, 
and the later form of Alborj has undeigone stili more 
frequent displacements from east to west its name having 
been successively attached to the Elburs mountains,east of 
die Caspian Sea, to the Elburz mountains scHith. oC. die 
and to the Elburz mountains af the Caucasus 
In the Assynan inscnptions it is attached, in the s^ig^tly 
altered form of Allabna to the Gordysean or Kurdish 
m^taios and it is on the latter under the name of Lubar 
diftSt Epiphamus places Noahs Ark. The name of Buis, 
a^gped by Nicholas Damascenus to Mount Ma^ 

in Armenia usually identified by Chnstian 
the Hara At arat [“ the mountain of Ararat ’ ] 
viu 4 on which according to dm Bible, Noah s 
after the Deluge is supposed to be a direct cor 
•Beiiezaiti This primitive Iranian name certainly 
iqsi^,pnaltered in that of Mount Berecynthus 

of the great Earth Mother, Rhea 
Cyb^^^>^W'' '■dlMver it travelled and became fixed, 
thei«-«e^t^ be-soee earned and planted the ever¬ 
green of Life ' 
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The I^ends of the ^one or Aryas of Northern 

Europe, also point to the ;colMsid cu^ «of the Cauditiiaa 
range stretch^ from the confines -ol Cfabh to &e Shores 
of the Black Sea, and beyond them until xt efids at 
Cape Finisterre, m Spain, and the Atlas MountaSns of 
Marocco, as the earliest cradle* of the human race, 
for Bdrr, who |n their primitive mythology is the common 
progenitor of gods and men, is but a personification of 
these mountains As-gard, the "Gods ward ' while 
mythologically the starry firmament ['fiammantia mcenta 
mundi, ' the Citadel of Cronos '] ts geographically and 
histoncally Azov, the ward of the Asir ’ The Norse 
Olympus rises from the centre of Mid gard, ‘ the Middle* 
ward the residence of mankind, which is separated by the 
circumfluent ocean stream from Ut gard the " Outer ward 
of the Jotuns or " Giants Below Mid gard is the shadowy 
underground world of the dead, Nifiheim From the centre 
of Mid gard and the summit of As gard springs the ash< 
tree Yggdrasil with branches spreading out over the whole 
earth, and reaching above thx. highest heavens, and three 
great roots going down into lowest hell, where lies coiled 
round them the serpent Nidhogg ‘the Gnawer, Death, 
which, like the serpent Amunta of the seventh hell of the 
Hindus beneath Mount Mem typifies not only death but 
the subterranean volcanic forces by which the destruction of 
the world itself is ever threatened Here the paradisaical 
Yggdrasil is transparently i symbol of the universal life and 
glory of Nature 

The inhabitants of Mid gard are said to have been 
created by Odin and his brothers Wih and Wi, from 
two pieces of wood, one of ash, and the othef of elm, 
the first of which wns changed into a man called Ask&r 
t e , Ash, and the second into a woman called Embla, t c 
Elm It will be remembered that the Greeks derived ‘ tfie 

* That u, Milieft witUo the niemoij of moa ,*fbr we mtul dutiaguiih 
between theeevenl lustonctl Edens, and the ethaognqibKal ceotie, or 
centres of the evolution of the human speaes 
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1 third race of men, whp may be identified with the Aryas 
of the BrtM^ Age of Hnrope,* ‘'from the ashtiee’ 
[4»^ki9U9ir, Yiesiod, "Works and Days,” 145I Th^ al!>o 
made jdie^ Caucasus mountains 'the midmost part of the 
earth,* ' the banning and the end of all things ’ [Hesiod 
‘ Theogony/ 738j the scat of the punishment of Frome 
theus, the son of lapetus or Japheth the mythical leader of 
the Aryan immigration into Europe t Mount Olympus in 
Thessaly was the abd&e of the gods of Greece, siccording to 
Homer and until the later poets translated them to the 
sky but wherever the Greeks went they earned with them 
the name of this mountain localising it in Bithynia, Mysia 
Lycta, Lesbos, Thessaly Elis Laconia, and Cyprus, thus 
also unconsciously associating the original habitat of their 
race with some alpine region at the initial point of the line 
of their exodus from the East 

The Semitic traditions * differ from the Aryan in distin 
guishmg between the birthplace of the human race, Gan> 
Eden, the Garden of Eden and the mountain on which 
Noahs Ark, containing the forcfalbcis of the renewed 
human race rested after the Deluge Every tree pleasant 
to be seen and useful for food grew therein and the Tree 
of Life, and the Free of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
It was watered by a river which after flowing through 
Eden, was parted into four heads There can be no ques 
tion of Sir Henry Rawlinsons identification of the Eden 
of Genesis ti with the Gm Dunish of an inscnption of 
Assurbampal or Sardanapdus, rr/ra b< 66840, that is 
with the country surrounding the city of Babylon, watered 
bythePaIIacopas[Pishon] Shaiel Nil[Gihonj Iigns[Hid 

* ' Theu houKt brass of brass the warlike blade 
Iroa wiu not jret known in brut they trade 

HuiOD s an 4 I>^y% traotlated by Cooke 

t Of eoime ProoMtheut u a tun god alto and therefore» naturally 
aiiociated vuh the Caucaiut mountains, ms the starting point viewed from 
the westi Of the son s djoly course round the globe 

I Zes de fSutmN defr>s U BiUt far? I enonnant 
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dekel] and Eupiuratt^elWif]^* ,XJ^d 4 Stno^W%i|Utariy 
known to the g^^n^of 

(the. god) JD^nih^*” And |bd aty gf^ ^9hy!lo&4^cit was 
known ^iaf> hy the name of Dmttra w Tioaa» J^ne 
Tree i*’^ds the counteip^rt of the cosmic ‘ Tree ^ Wa" 3 o 
ofteif^epresented guarded by a cherub on othte ^ide, 9a 
Babylontan gems and the * Nineveh marbles' >More 
recently Sir Henry RawIin»on has ^dentihed the apectal 

( 

^ It 11 deeply interestiog to find that just as the Hindus try to 
reproduce Mount Meru everywhere and m almost everything so the iews 
would eeem to have endeavoured to repeat the geography of the fabled Uea 
in the jfian of the oty of Jerusalem^ which wu r^tfded by then ai*^ 
centre of the earth [Esekiel v 5J The aty was watered by four twyms» 
one ofvdudi always cononaed to be called Gihon [1 Kings 1 33 and 
they^were reputed to issue, through underground chauels from the fountains 
offr^ water beneath the Temple to which the Jews attached the highest 
itncfiiy [Esekiel Hm i-^is Joel ui x8 Zechanah zui z and uv 8] 
This sacred spnng was associated, like the mythical Ganges, and 
Arvand afid Daitya with a mountain the Jews called Monab, which 
Leoonnant following the generally hazardous guidance of Wilted has 
not hentated to identify with Mount Mem Milton includes an gnopy 
mous mountain in his description of the Garden of Eden, Paradise 

Loa^” IV aai—ajs 

* Southward through Eden went a nver large 
Nor changed his course but through the shaggy hiU 
Passed underneath engulfed, for God had thrown 
That motmtam, as His garden mound bi^ raised 
Upon the rapid current irtuch through veins 
Oi porous evth with kiiKlly thirst up^wn 
Rose a fiesb fountain and widi many a nh, 

Watered the garden thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood 
^ Which from bis darkiom* passage now ai^>eaiB, 

And now divided into four mam streams 

Run diverse wandering many a iamoui realm 

And country whereof here needs no account ^ 

On this passage Bishop Newton observes *Tbe nver ttiajle{liteed 
the Giztieo of Eden was, we think, the nver formed by the of 

the Euphrates and Tigns and this nver aas parted mto four 
or nven , two above the garden namely Euphrates and Tigns^bcAM^ey 
are joued, and two below the garden, namely Fuphzates and TifOK 
they aie nailed agam This u the very conclusion tete& »n||r v by 
modeot topc^iaphical discov^ m Mesopotamia, and that MeyaMhouhi 
have so anfropated^t shows the great value of holdvv^ by 
uadiuoQ 10 the enwtagauon M such obscure quesbona .cf archaic 
history of mankmd 
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seat 


orisi^^j9C8ii«^ ^ Enau/tbe oldest 

seat ® ^‘rfon^Sp o£ the Akkadian eartlUged EnUthe 
Aw^Bs^jdgman Hcrf- NeVerAeless i{ is evideitt that 
tl^ of Eden i& also the same mythicj paradise as 

the fda \4nha of the Hindus, the Aryans Vaegfo of the 
Iraniao Persians, and the Asgard of the Noise, which was 
Ibcalised in Mesopo^n by the Semites, as long before 
them by the Hamitic race, after they had forgotten their 
pnmofdial Caucasian home in High Asia, or preserved the 
memory of it only in the tradition of a fabulous^ garden, 
watered by a heavenly fountain, the source of all e^hly 
streams Then as the Semites overspread Anterior TVsia, 
and their survey of the countries surrounding them was 
oi^arged their conception of Gan Eden was extended Kke 


that of the Hindu of Meru over the whole habitable worid 

Unown to them, as encircled by the Oxus Indus or PiShon, 

and the Nile Indus or Gihon and traversed by the Tigris 
and Euphrates 


Assyriol^cal science of which in succession to its 
illustrious founder Sir Henry Rawlinson Mr Sayce, the 
bnlhant Deputy Professor ol Philology at Oxford, is now 
the active exponent, has demonstrated m the fullest detail 


that the Biblical myth of Eden was borrowed from the 
cunwform bnck inscribed literature of the Akkads, ^ 
primitive Chaldseans a Scythian or Turanian people allied 
to the modem Turks who if they were not the actual 
aborigines of Lower Mesopotamia were the first to 
establish themselves m that country dunng the period of 
the W^vsai preponderance of the Scythians w Anterior 
Ail^ead to lay there the foundation of the characteristic 


• IwiMishbiMubood of Kurash st the confluence of the Tigni and 
Euphn^ % tile «b«-d Arab about 100 miles from the head of the 
Peniut^hu ^wkjn been regarded by its present Arab ihhabitaats 
« tiw of the tercstnal Paiadve (Persian jSr^r “a gatdw,* 
anscnt • far cOuntij —of fancy), a remaricsbie proof of 

the creddsli^ of the historical traditions of the nnmuB*le Em 
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Hamito Semitic cull^ure trf* Aasynan ^aod Ba^:^Qnian 
Empires, ito vl^ich die religion a^d th$ arts of 
Europe are more directly, and far more ‘matnately 
indebted, than even to the (ivilisation of imaent 
Egypt The Hebrews were probably vaguely acquainted 
with the myth from the time when Abraham w«it forth 
from Ur of the Chaldees,' ‘ to go into the land of 
Canaan and after the Captivity they must have become 
thoroughly familiarised with it 

Monotheism is indeed conjectured to have originated 
amOng the earlier Semitic immigrants into Chaldaea who 
settled in the city of Endu , whence it is supposed to have 
been communicated to the Iranian Aryas of Persia in the 
east and is known to have been carried westward into Syria 
by the Jews through the instrumentality of whose Sacred 
Scriptures it lias become naturalised over all Chnstendom 
and Islam If therefore Endu was the ongmal seat in 
Mesopotamia of the monotheistic sect of primitive Semites 
their descendants, including the Hebrews might well, for 
that reason alont, have for ever associated the place with 
the primceval Paradise of the human race 

But long interior to the advent of the Semites in Endu 
It would seem to have been the centre of worship of the 
Akkadian earth god Enki [Earth] called Hea by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians who was also the double 
personification of the prehistonc introduction of civilisation 
into Mesopotamii and of the sun m his southern course 
through the Indian Ocean, just as Dionysos, the Assyrian 
stranger is the double personification of the westward 
coume of the sun and of Phcemcian commerce and Chaldaso- 
Assynan civilisation through the Mediterranean Sea He 
wasthegreat ‘deusa\eiTuncus of the Chaldeans, lvhQ|iI6ne 
possessed the dread secret of the incommunic^e iKune of 
the great gods of the seven planetary spheres; the mere 
threat of the utterance of which compelled the subhnssion 
of the whole unpious array of the demoniacal spirits of the 
underground world As Lord of the World ” his wife is 
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Dss/^a^x fimale dmfitation «f ^e-eardi, Lord of the 
Abyss the “ Lord of Sailors, ’ his wifi ts the 

goddess Bshu t s Chaos, \boku of Gebesis 1 ] while as Lord 
of tj^e'&reftt I^and,” tr* Hades, the land of the d^ad, he 
IS a^eoated ^ith the goddess M^itta or Ishtar under her 
chthtm^n title of Nink^^al Like Dagon the hsh god of 
the Fhjlistmes be is represented as a mennan>, and also as 
sailing with ell ‘ the great gods in a glorious ark of cedar 
wood, over the black water of the traditional Deluge, a myth 
as I believe, of the South West Monsoon of the Indian 
Ocean 

His attributes are the Arrow Head symbolising 
the invention of cuneiform writing, ascribed to him, 
the Serpent symbolising his general civilising influence 
which was worshipped in the garden at Endu in connection 
with " the Tree of Life and the Disc of fifty fiery spokes, 
obviously deri\ ed from his obsolete character as a sun god 
and which rcc ills to mind the cliaLra of the Hindu gods and 
the flaming sword of the cherubim of the Biblical account 
of the Garden of Edeo which turned every way to keep 
the way of the Tree of Life 

On the Assyrian sculptures the sacred Tree of Lift is 
associated also with the symbols of Asshur who gave his 
name, or took it from Asshur now Kilah Sherghat the first 
capital of the Assyrians* He was originally no more than 
the eponymous progenitor of their race the second son of 
Shem, but was afterwards identified by them with the 
supreme God 11 \AllaK[ of the Babylonians and substituted 
for him as head of the official pantheon of Assyria He is 
u!»ually figured in the form either of the winged solar disc 
[ the ^tun of nghteousness with healing in his wings 
Maldcht IV a} or a dove, the prolific white dove of Sjrn 
\ universally recognised symbol of the active generative 
reproductive power of Nature, in the form of which the 
Almighty IS still believed throughout Anterior Asia to 
manrfest Himself 

Frequently the sun is represented as shining down 
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upon or dove as. 

of Old Teaw^efltj, dr ^h^rfes^JtWdtf’ of 

the Trw lide * >. tWucfi, m ^sup¬ 

posed ^ 'typify the goddess Naia, Myhtta, fthtar 
the <v>«wno« vrifO' of all the Assyrian and _^Ba^Iopian 
gods, rather than Sheruba the shadovry special con- 
son, of Asshur She was the only goddew known to 
the original Akkadians the universal Earth Mother 'b> 
whose ^visional deification and duodeamal distribution 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, who were very uxortoUs 
in their notions, manned to provide a separate "wife 
for each of their twelve greater gods, but ‘Nasta 
always remained among the pagan Semites of Anterior 
Asia the highest and only really individualised personi 
ficaoon of the passive, or receptive reproductive power 
of Nature, into which all the othei goddesses, formed 
by the merely nominal reduplication of herself, arc 
at once resolvable She is r^;ent of ' the bnlhant 
star Venus and as her proper self of the month. 
UJulu, August September, ot which the Akkadian sign 
■vi^ the Vii^n Friday also the seventh day of the 
Akkddiam week, was especially sacred to her, and to 
marriage, over the ntes of which she [cf Luema of 
Romans and Ihthyia of Greeks] presided^ for 
reasons the early Christians made*this day accursed and 
of evU omen a superstition still carefully observed among 
the seafenng populations of the Mediterranean, by vdidm 
in archaic times, she was r^arded as their ‘divmest 
patroness and midwife As the planet Venus af^fi|u5 
sometimes as the morning star and sometimes sa ^ the 
evening sur, so she was correspondingly distiogitel^ by 
the Ass^ans is Ishtar of Arbela, the GoddtK of 
Waf,'an4' Ishtar of Nineveh ’ ‘ the Goddess of tibve ' 
In h«r cdithoman aspects she is the Assynaa 
dess’’J after wtem Queen Dido is caHed 
Indeed, the story of Dido whose sister, 
deified among the Romans under the 
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Peremm,* M to he a->inyth ot, tbt ifitroducuqn of 

the Vdhos into Italy ' She is also the Ambtan 

Veou 9 t'c>hed by Herodotus ^tta and AHlat and by the 
modern A^bians ai Latt who, With the goddesses al Uszaf 
[*‘ the Mighty One "] and Manat ‘ the three daughters of 
God,' was worshipped m Arabia, before the time of 
Mahomed, under the various forms of graven images 
and phtdiic stones and trees and it is not impossible 
that the sismiAas, or inscribed ' posts ' presumptively 
of phallic origin set up by the Buddhists in ancient 
India, and now represented by the dipdtms, or 'lus> 
traj" columns placed before Hindu temples may have 
derived their more usual name oi lot a pillar ’ from the 
Arabian goddess Ahlat The Mahomedans have always 
identified the phallic stone \ltngam \ destroyed by Mahmoud 
of Ghazni at Somnath A.O 1024 , with the goddess Lat 
of Ar^ia In the East, Nana or Ishtar is again thi 
Phcenicion Astortc the Canaanitish Ashioreth so often 
named m the Old Testament in connection with the 
askerah [in plural asherini] or conventional image of 
the Tree of Life, and the Ataigatis of the Phoenicians 
whose worship was <lil7u!>ed by them all over Asia 
Minor where the pnestesses who served her in her 
double capacity of Goddess of War and ‘ Queen of 
Love,' were the martial courtesans known to the Greeks 
as the mythical Amazons Their name is usually said 
to be compounded of a pavotivc and the breast 

because according to the professed explanation of this 
absurd etymology, they deprived themselves of the 
right breast, that it might not interfere with the use of 
the But more probably it was derived from 

the ^deanng Aramaic title of Um or Uniu, given 

'■ AtfnsPoma tlitenny * Full of Food ”]» oo« of tfa* oune^ of the 
Hmdu Bsitli Uot^ Pamu [bteraUr the' Mountaineer ] ai the pronder 
of food , 

I Compare Usnel [‘*tbe Mighty One itfOod ] the Archangel, neat in 
nmk, in Semitic ai^elology, to Kaphad 
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generally to the oonsotte/'Of ^thl^ AssyvchBabyloman 
gods and parbcul^y to Nana, or tshtar who was 
worshii^ted under dus very appellation, as Um Urulc, the 
[chthoman] Mother of Uruk, at ErSch the great aecsjt^hs 
of Chaldxa and m its Aryan [Iranian] form of Mabog 
' Mother of the Gods at Hierapolis, or Bambycci now 
Balbec m Syria and of simply Ma " the Modier, ’ at 
Komana m Cappadocia, and Pessmus in Phrygia Her 
Amazons may be compared with the Ambubaue, or Synan 
dancing girls of the Roman circus and with the Bayaderes, 
or dancing girls of the sacred* Basvi, Bhavin and Mahari 
castes m India whose amazonian character I pointed out in 
the Handbook to the British Indian Section of the Pans 
Universal Exhibition of 1878 About 500 bc , Nana was 
introduced into the pantheon of the corrupted Zoroastrianism 
of Persia under the name of Thanata, Anaea or Nanaea, th$ 
Anaitis of the Greeks and the statue of her at Cnidos by 
Praxiteles was regarded by antiquity as the masterpiece of 
the «culptor The eastward extension of her worship 
under the Achxmcnian kings of Persia is indicated by 
such names of places as, for instance of the Afghan town 
of Bebi Nam te, o(' Our Lady Venus We have a yet 
more interesting proof of the ancient prevalence of her 
worship m the West in the Greek comedy of Numov 
by Eubulus [cifca pc 37], so-called after its heroine, a 
courtesan, that is in the original meaning of the word, a 
priestess of Nana Nana or Ishtar was in fact, die 
ubiquitous ‘ Asiatic Goddess the great Dea Sy/ia, 

Dea Phrygia Pessmuntia Berecynthia,’ "Mater 
Dindymcne Idxa Mater and Bona Dea 
Greeks and Romans, called also Ops, and Rhea, tmd 
Cybcle f— 

* Not of the secular lUmjaiu, Kanchauj, and Natkaa daasei 

f Mater cttlmaCjbele [A^oeid ui in] AlmaCybde [x tio] 

^ Alma parens Idma DdXm coi Diadyma cordii 
1 umfpen^ue orbes, btjugique ad bmM Iconea * 

[i£cieid X 9513] 
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Reoowm d for fnite of ftmoos progeeie, 

Wlxwe peatxtefcbp the ptetaes of none other, 

Batjlif Bmelfe b« eqtull m^eb coold tee 

She is aleo histoncally idehtified with the Aphrodite 
of Pafihos and of Cniclos, and the Artemis of Ephesus 
while in certain of her aspects she would seem to resemble 
Athene Her name of Rhea is said to be the Assyrian 
word rt for her sacred number 15 Cybele, I believe 
means simply the Great goddess fcf al Kabir ‘ the 
Great, the thirty seventh of the ninety nine Mahomedan 
names of GodJ. 1 he mystenous Cabeua associated with 
her ntes are in my opinion the great gods of the seven 
planetary spheres reduced to little talismanic figures (cf 
vavviw and nanus) similar to those of the Dit Majorum 
Gentium and Du Selecti seen m any Hindu temple, set 
round the great image of the god or goddess to which it is 
more particularly dedicated 

1 he most ancient representations of her arc as a naked 
woman with a child in her irms and it may be conjrc 
tured that the sublime vision in the Book of Revelation 
[ch XII ] of the woman clothed with the sun and moon, 
and crowned with the twelve st irs — the twelve towers 
—phallic—[cf 'uprights first principles J of 

the Zodiac of the Arabs —was inspired by this conception 
of Ishtar as the divine Mother of Nature By thi 
Phoenicians she was represented as a robed goddess with 
four wings, and a conical or a turreted hat on her head and 
generally with a dove cither held m her h ind, or perched on 
her shoulder Sometimes she would apjiear as m Arabia 
to have been symbolised simply by the acacia tree or rud< 
phallic stones and judging from my own observition in 
India I have no doubt that such were the forms under 
which she, and II and Asshur and the rest of the j>agan 
Semitic pantheon, were first worshipped m Mesopotaini 1 
and m which the conventional Tree of Life /tAJ of 
Chaldaeo Babylonian and Assyro Phccnician religion and 
art originated 


V 
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Amoog all races religion, or sense of Divinity 
m Nature, exhibits itself at first in tl|osft degr^ei^ 
of polytheism whi^ are geneneally desc^b^ by ethno 
logists under the term of aouhisjrt, or the wor^p of 
ihe telluric poweis of the upper [terrestrial] and lower 
[chthonianj earth, and u never rises above this low 
nature wonhip among ricis permanently arrested in tfaeir 
mental growth although animism seems to possess in 
Itself the power of uidefinite development, being, mdood, 
the source of every knotvn system of religion, whether 
polythcisticdl or monothei^iical Within al&o the- propir 
limits of Its arbitriry dtfiniuon it assumes many shapes, 
such as fetichism, itavism and phallicism Fetichism is 
the worship by incantations enchantments and faine {/att, 
to speak, /alum the word spoken fate) that is by the 
intoning of magic i1 formula* of any natural or artifiaal 
object, under the conviction that the spirits imagined to 
inhabit them or rather to be identified with them C4n 
thereby be compelled to comply with the wishes of the 
worshipper It is stnctly speaking i system of sacra 
mental conjuring which still fioun&hes among the negroes, 
and the Mongols or Black Tartars of North eastern 
Asia, and was the primitive religion of Chald£9 
Atavism is the worship of ancestors as illustrated by the 
worship of painu’chs founders and heroes (Euhemenstn) 
by the Greeks, of the domestic Lar by the Romans, the 
pUns and pregapatts [Penates Patnique diij of the Hindus 
the teraphtm of the Hebrews [Gen xxxi 19, 30, 33, 34 
and elsewhere throughout the Old Testament], and of 
totems or representative f unily animals by the Red 
Indians At first atavism was, as it still remains among 
the Red Indians, a debased magical system of divi&;ttu>n 
by means of visionary communion with the 'dead 
or necromancy * specific Uly, but among the j|lrjras 

' From the ecpirupt fpclboji: of which word IcoispouBdad mjffxn 
i ccopie, oad fumtlot prophetic iwwer], m a^OMtu, ws got, by 
fransUtios tb6 i)hiaie» ' blK^ art “ ^ 
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It, gradually j pMsed ww a com|>ar^tively purt^ pervicc 
reA.d^i3»'j^ and molten images, or idolatty {iroper 

wh>&^ 1 $KPg the Semites it became insensibly sublimed 
mto ^ uncoitipremumg spiritual monotheism ^Ke 
vef^ a^iplied to the Deity by the Hebrews to 

disttPi^hsh Him, as the term dohim * [gods'] could not, as 
ihe’bne true God, and which they never wKhin them hi« 
toncal memory appluxl to any false god although during the 
period of their earlier Icings they used it hcnothcistically,f 
and not absrJutely monothei&tically and after th( 
Captivity, held so sicred tliat they never pronounced 
It) always substituting for it, when reading their Sacred 
Scriptures, the word Atiottai, the Lord this separating 
•name,” this tcmble nimc of Jehovah, would now ajipear 
to have been transmitted to them from th it of the family 
tcraph or toUm of the tnlx of Joseph ind the house of 
Moses In many of the irniuriil bearings and chaiges of 
noble European families we have on the other hand 
examples of the survival of /oh ms as mere heraldic marks 

Phallicism, which grew up inevitably from fetichisro 
and atavism, and uhuh in muiy of its aspects is identical 
With atavism is the worship of the vital, acavc and pissive 
procreative principles of nature, under figures furnished 
by the rudest stones, by mountains and v dleys by trees, 
and serpents, by the sun, and by the poetical figment, 
common to all the Caucasian races, cX the Tree of Life 

i 

^{WheK m the English Aathorned Venion of the Bible the word God 
11 die onginal Hebrew has thhtm “gods" fbis false translatton 
which b foUovred in the Revised Version, is excosed on the pretenre 
heiBg the “plural of majestjr,’ an esepUnadoe which is utterl> 
untmalitfr, |t least m all the earlier Biblical instances of the use of the 
sroriL 

1 A woiiA I believe, first used in Max Mullers Hibbert lacturr 
conponded of itdo fgeniuve of ni) one, and 9 r 6 i God and signifying the 
wordiu of ditk God Ck oneself without denying the validity ot the god or 
gods « 9 nii$BP*d bgr other nations And u u clear that fur a long utne 
the Jdn ngmedTehm^ sunply oe the Cod of Israel in contradutiaction 
to M(do^ the abo t p ntaat m of the Amnoaites, and Aditoreth the goddess 
of the Stdomaasi and Chemosb die obscure dread of Moab 
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Among these Caucasian races the low anumst worship 
of the visible world was raised to the higher worship of 
Nature, the two principal forms of which are ^e earlier 
or sabaism [from saba, ‘ an host ’’—of heaven]| the 
worship of the seven planets, the twelve signs df the 
Zodiac, and the host of heaven generally, which origi¬ 
nated with the study of astronomy among the Hamitcs 
md Semites of Chaldsea, the special stronghold m ancient 
times, as China is in modern, of sabaism and the later 
or polytheism, the worship of personifications of the pheno¬ 
mena of nature, that is, of “many gods The latter is 
specifically idolatry, or the sacramental dramatisation of 
nature, and the intuitive religion of the Aryan races In the 
hymns of the Vedas, we see it passing from its simpler forms 
of direct worship of phenomena to the deification of the very 
adjectives [on the principle of “ nomcn niimen ] qualifying 
them In the perfected polytheism of the Greeks, these 
deities invested with all the thoughts passions and actions 
of human bungs an il most completely diss>e\ end from the 
phenomena they impersonate, cmd m the immortal beauty in 
which they live in the pot try of Homer and the sculpture 
of Hhidns and Pr iMtelts will remain gods for evermore 
Monotheism, the final and most elevated expression of 
religious feeling, is the worship of a universally postulated 
Supreme Being — 

I ither of all I in everjr age, 

In every dime adored 
Py sunt Ijy savage and by sage 
Jehovah Jove orLoid 

The minds of individual men of exceptional powers 
of generalisation must, indeed, from the beginning, have 
been lighted up as if by a supernatural illumination 
with some glimmering recognition of the unity of God 
Polytheism, with its luer irchics of “ gods many and lords 
many, of itselt suq^st t^e idea of some one superior 
bod, to which the rest arc subordmate, and, particularly, 
when characterised by tne predominating worship of a Sun- 
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Ood, into p eyay polytbeis^pal system, all die other 

resolved, after the manner of the 
resohibon of every female deity into one all sbsM’bing 
Eart^'Motfaer We are thus enabled largely to explain the 
mextricable mixture of monotheistic doctrines with even 
the most rudimentary forms of polytheism, and, m fact, 
the majority of polytbeistical divinities arb found to be 
eo exUnsive in their mythology with the entire range of the 
religious conceptions of mankind, being at once mere fetiche 
stocks and stones, astral and phenomenal impersonations or 
idols, and more or less pure and beautiful symbols of the 
eternally self existing First Cause of all things From this 
point of view, indeed polytheism might well be regarded as 
a practical application of monotheism, if not a degradation 
from It and as justifying m some measure the orthodox 
theological dogma of an original revelation of monotheism 
to mankind, m the generations of Seth [Genesis iv 
36] But modem ethnegraphy has almost conclusively 
demonstrated that the human race, regarded collec 
tivdy, has m reality been led very gradually through 
animism, sabaism and polytheism up to monotheism 
Judaism does not afford any exception to this law 
of nature for it was only through the most pain 
ful experiences, and by very slow degrees, that the 
Hebrews arnved at the conception of the spu-itual 
nMure of God and as a nation they do not appear to have 
ccmipletely attained to it until after the Captivity 1 he 
existence of atavism among them, m the patriarchal age of 
their history, has already been alluded to, and, with other 
fpimaqf animism. It contmued to subsist, and indeed prevail 
in b&di Judah and Israel to the eighth and seventh 
centune^ b c When Jacob took the stone on which he 
slept on bis way from Beersheba to Haran, and set it up on 
end for a piUar, and poured oil on the top and called it 
Beth jd, “ the hduse of God,' he performed a distinct act of 
phalUc worship, such as may still be witnessed every day m 
India, ddiough m hfs case it njay possibly have already 
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been meting into the wmvhipof tbe^e true pod. Seven 
hundred years Uter we hnd that ^ At»afa^, not h*^vi{]g " a 
son to keep his name m retnembrance,’* '‘reared tip'ior 
himself a pillar which is m the King’s dale” 
and called the pillar after his own name , just as to thil dayf 
m India, a wealthy Hindu, if certain of being sonless, 
set up and endow a lingani nnmed after himself, or hta 
father, m pcrpetii'd witness of the fimily stock [snips'^ and 
kin [gens] Even Moses, the reputed author of the Deda- 
Ic^e whtn the Israelites were plagued with fiery fiyihg 
serpents in the wilderness, made a serpent of brass, and 
put It upon a pole It was a solar phallic emblem, set upon 
a Pnapian pole, a combination of symbols constantly 
occurring m the serpent worship of India Sometimes it 
is the image of die disc of the sun, featured after the face 
of a man, which surmounts the supporting staff, and it was 
probidily in ^uch rude phallic posts and props fcf «p/M, Kjmv, 
ffTo^«Jb»]that statuary everywhere originated The serpent 
of Moses was an object of worship at J erusalem down to the 
eighth centurv iic when it was destroyed by King^ 
Hezekiah whodended it under the nickname of Nehustau, 
that IS “Brummigcm Ihe Old fistiment also bears 
witness to the endunng vitality of phallicism among the 
Hebrews in its frequent references to ‘ high places, 

' groves ” \aihcrah pi as/ierim, or conventional images of 
the Chaldaean Tree of Life j “ oracles, and votive “ pillars *, 
ind so late as the sixth century b c Lzekicl [xx s8, 39J 
IS found reproaching them for still presenting the provoca¬ 
tion of their obscene offerings to “ every high hill' and 
“all the thick trees Notable trees arc always associated 
with the ph^hc pillars* and hills mentioned m the Bible> 
just as in all other records Thus Joshua [xaiv a6l 
set up the stone whidi was to bear witness to the 
between Israel and “God" [literally, "the gods 
the famous oak at Sichcm [Genesis xxxv 4], to bo known 

Cofflpsre colhi, eolamea, eulmen and also dls word ^uoUUi as 
U|cd hf Mai tut, vi 49 ' 


o^eosnt 

'’iimiier 
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tbereilter oeik of the pillar** fudges ix 6), and 

< df enbhaAcmenta" [Judges ix 3^,,where 

tie»ct of the Authonsed Vcraiun has "ptlufi of 
Midlfpfllfti/ and die margin “ the regaidcm of times * and 
aek$oos, tt, aslrcdogers] Allah is the Hebrew word m 
Joshua XXIV 6, translated in the Cngbsh 6ible by “oak 
auid it IS the same word as occurs in Joshuh xix 26, and 
left Untranslated in the Authonsed Version as the nime 
ofaphM;e,Alammelech,f«,“the RoyalOaks” InGenesis 
xx)tv* 4 the Hebrew word transUtwl ‘oilc 'is elak, which is 
rendered by “ oak ’ also m Judges vi 11,2 Samuelxviu. 14, 
ilCingsxui 14,1 Chron x 12 and Ezekiel vi ij^by^clns” 
in Hoseaiv i3,t>y teil tree'in Isaiihvi 13 andby“plain 
m Genesis xiii 18 It is used also untranslated as a proper 
name “Valley of £lah“ m i Samuel xvu 2 and'19, and 
xxt 9 The word is supposed to really everywhere mean 
the terebinth tree and is so translated by the Septu^nt 
On the other hand the Hebrew eUlon of Joshua ix 6, 
translated by ‘ pi iin and of Genesis xxxv 8 where it is 
translated by ‘ oak/ is like a/ 4 r^ undoubtedly the oak, and, 
as the allou of Joshua ix 6 would appear to refer to the 
same tree as is indicated by tlie lUbrew elah m Genesis 
XXXV 4, great uncertainty is felt ns to whether the oak or 
the terebmth is nienot by the Hebrew word eUth wherever 
it occurs m the Old Testament Uut the interesting point 
wMch I believe has not before been rem irked by any 
English writer, is that all these wonis allak clak, and allon 
and the other Hebrew words el, ihu and Uan^ translated 
iri the English Bible (A V ) by the words ‘ oak, plain 
and ^ tree, are all really one woid, formed from the same 
Uie words el, eloah (Arabic AllaH), “God,’ and 
gods “ nnd it is just possible that, as used tn the 
Bft4h,}di«y are not meant, or were not originally, to dis 
tingulitb tbe trees indicated by them botanically, but simply 
as MIy oli^eCts, the gipves of the nutochthonous gods, nnd, 
indeed, the Joeal gods themselves, of the places where they 
grew up, sduch became remarl(able by thur presence. 
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and ttiL centres- die ynxsh^^ ^ abroad 

shadows of these trees attracted * aadr thcnc^br^wajilt m 
every country, the centres also of its special religion and 
artuoc.eulture This is pr<d>aldy how Hellenic enlture 
grew up round the oak groves of the dale of Illodona, 
and m the shelter of the pine woods of Mount Olympus, 
and how the Scytho Semitic civilisation of Chaldiea and 
Assyria and Babylonia had its b^innings at Endu, under 
the date-trees which still wave in perennial verdure % over 
the Tigris and Euphrates, at the auspicious confluence of 
these “ iftaters of Babylon in the Shat el Arab 

These date trees are the antitypes of the Akkadian 
mystical Tree of Life and of all paradisaical trees 
alike of Hindus, Persians, and Norsemen In the fampus 
bilingual, brick inscribed text from the library of Assur- 
banipa][SardanapaIus area b c 668—40] at Kouyunjik, of 
the hymn on “ The Seven Evil Spirits,” the Akkadian and 
Assyrian words used to designate the Edenic tree of Endu 
are translated [^Hecords of Ike Past, ix 1437] dark pme 
bv Professor Sayce — 


‘ [In] Endu « dark pine gre« m a holj place it was planted 
Its [crown] was white oystal which towards the deep spread 
The [a lacuna] of Hea [was] its pasturage in Endn, a canal fu 3 i [of 
waters] 

Its seat [was] the [cenUal] place of this earth 
Its shnne [was] the couch of [the pnmavat\ mother Zicum 
The [a lacuna] of its holy house like a forest spread its shade there 
was none who within entered not 

It was the seat a( the mighty the mother [Zicnin] begetter of 
Anu 

'Within It |,also was] Tammuzf Pa lacuna] the u&ivene [a Ucttna] 


' The Akkadian ‘ sky god ' and called “ The Father of the Goda.” 
t Or Duzzi The Sun of Life the Biblical [Ezekiel vuu 14} Tam 
muz, 
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and the Adods of the Greeks who » torn away from lahlar 19 fhn .flr^r 
of hia adoteacenee and recovered by her from the gloom of told 

m the Akkadian songs from the Jisebar Ltgti^ entitled “ tbh Baaeent of 
Ishtar ’ These " amorous dttuea' are an obnous mytfi wa in h» 
southern declination over the li^ian Ocean, aumlar to the Deluge myth 
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If thfi Akkadian *and Assynan names of the tree 
reallf puaKi “*a dark pine, a very deep interest utdeen 
attaches to ,them, as indicating that the Akkadians 
[“ Movntdineere ”] of Clialdata still preserved among them¬ 
selves tlie memory of a previous connection with some 
mors northern country to which coniferous trees art 
indigenous But no species of them exists in the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates in which the date palm is 
however, everywhere the most cliaractenstic vegetable 
form In Assyria, the oak, poplar walnut, plane and 
sumach are also found but in Babylonia, if I may judge 
from the banks of the Shat cl Anb, along which I botanised 
for more than a week in 1S56 the only true native tree 
is the date palm the occasional acacias poplars, and 
tamarisks seen along with it being very dwarfed and 
scrubby About Mohanmerah, and Bussorah, which is half 
way between the head of Persi in Gulf and the confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates,^ the date palm attains the 
noblest proportions, and oeeiirs in dense groves extending 
for miles along both side> of the river The intermediate 
glades of grass are all over enamelled with buttercups and 
deep blue pimpernels, 1 combinition of lempente with 
tropical vegetation pertectlj enchuitmg to the eye, and 
which trinsported me with the feeling that the ground on 
which 1 sto xl was btill is fresh and bright is when first 
planted by Cjod, with what wen according to the Semitic 
legend trees md herbs of heiven before they grew on 
earth , and that it wis none other th m ‘ the gate of Eden 
In the enclosed gardens also were the fruits both of 
northern and southern climates, apples and plums, together 
with pomegranates, oranges, and vines, the latter often 

• The jOBCtioQ of the two nrers is more like x portage than a 
conflueoce, ibr it may be md to extend from Svoije on the vest, m a 
prolonged readi of over sixty mil«4 almost cotnadent with the thirty first 
parallel of ttorthem latitude due east to Kumah aud this reach is the 
nver ‘ that went out of Eden to water the garden I- ndu may be 
idenbfitd wltl) the present village of Aba Shahiein about ten miles from 
the right bank of the Eaphtates, sonth of ^aije 
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trained up the stems df * pali^s, set m' rows 
for die purpose. Th)e 7]^ dbes hot np^'^to titers 
where the hiean temperature of the ^ea^ ^ |H^^er 
than 94", and the date will not fiounsh where sinks 
below 94*, and it is remarkable that these ednd^htons 
meet exactly in Palestine and Mesopotamif, the^ Mtly 
two countries m which the vine and the palm are found 
growing together in natural fruitfulness and luxuriance 
When wt turn to the monuments of Babyloiha and 
Assyria, it becomes perfectly clear that the Tree of 
Life, so universally adored, and, as I have elsewhere 
elaborately demonstrated, so universally reproduced in 
decorative art from the remotest ages, in the East, 1 $ 
nothing but the palm, 

Enaoctored with a twine of leaves 

whidi represent at once the Soma plant and the vine 
Originally it was woi shipped by the Turanian Akkads 
at Endu as a phallic symbol, the palm representing 
the male principle in nature, and “the fruitful vine,' 
when trained round it, the female 'Afterward, during 
the time of Himitic predominance in Chaldtea, a 
higher astronomical, or rather, astrological significance 
was given to it, whde, under the Semites, it became 
associated with Nana or Ishtar, the Ashtoreth of the 
Sidontans, and with Asshur and it may be presumed, also 
with the supreme deity of the Babylonians, II [Hebrew 
Ehah Arabic, AllaU\ for Babil,' the Gate of God)*' the 
Semitic name of B ibylon is said to be an idiom^nc trans 
lation of Its Akkadian name, Ka Tmtira, <x 

Ka-Dimira," the Gate of the Divine Tree " Thus, even if 
It never really was a symbol of abstract deity, it waaaKoace 
not only a phallic tree, but the ipystic emblem of>co^<^ 
life, terrestrial and celestial in man, and beast, and bud, 
and lA trees and herbs, and m the sun and five 

ksser planets, and the twelve constdlatioiuof'the Zodiac, 
and all the hosts of the (ixed stars, for ever shitdng beside 
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the ^»nks of t!*« Wevenly BTOhrates [cf 

|£(fli»’the4iqulitude vme<^^p«£^ xA Hea, 
xA Bndtf Et ts ideatical, histonc&i)^, ir^h 
“ t 3 i |8 of* JUftv' and*" the Tree of Knowledge of Good 
aod\^ 0 f^'<^ die Hebrew myth of Eden, and it probably 
suggeated " the Tree of L«fe, ’ of St John s vision (^Revela¬ 
tion xxti 'whicli hare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruits every month and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations and which, whatever it 
may typify m the Apocalyptical sense is a sublime poetical 
figure pf the sun as the giver of life, moving m his 
annoal circuit through the twelve signs of the Zodiac I 
believe also that the conventional Assyrian represenubons 
of' the free of Life ’ will be found to bt directly connected 
with the thyrsus of Btcchus and the Maypole 

Canon Rawlmson in "The Speaker s Commentary on the 
Bible ’ [vol in 369] suj^csts the identification of Semele 
whh a hypothetical fern Ue form of an obscure Assyrian god# 
Semf>I whose n tme is said to occur several times in the Bible, 
m the original I lebrew, as m Deuferomony iv 6, where the 
Engluli Authonsid Virsion trmslaies it ‘figure/ and 
2 Kings xxi 7, and Ezt kiel viii 3 and 5, where it is trans 
lated "image,’ an<l 2 Chronicles \v\ui 7 where it is 
rendered “ idol Again, Professor Sayce writing in The 
Aikemeum of September 26 last, of her identification as 
th^ Wife of Seinel which had been quite independently 
s ug gested by himself in The Aiheturutn of September 12 
precedent, observes that she seems to have been the god 
dese the grape, among some of the close neighbours* of 
thp who was ctmsumed by fierce heat of the sun 

in gWEr^,‘btHli to the wme god Dionysos The etymo 
logical jflseantng of the ^rord semei in Assyrian is really 

Semei was probably a local rural deity analo 

* kftbilat oi the Tine tre the alopet of the mountain tuges 

•trctdMl the OupiM Sen southwd to the vnlley of the Ttgni and 
£a(>hittiei, aad lb portion of this region its rem&culu name is 

4rtw 
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gous to t^e classical ^riap^ aod'worshipiked with other 
divinities, into ^hom he wpuld appw to na^ lapidly 
absor^ied, no^er Che form ^of the ashenm, or red^^ll^tlve 

images of “die Tree of Life ’ of Endu ^ 

It seems to me from the elaboration of the topc^syiKy of 
Mount Meru by the Hindus, and of the Aryans Va^o by 
the Iranian {Persians, that they must have been m some 
degree directly suggested by the Chaldean myth of Eden 
but I do not think, that there can be any direct corniecdon 
beiwe'*n the latter and the Norse myth of Asgard. Still 
less IS It probable that, even if the original Tree df Life of 
the Akkadians was “a dark pine, “ the Christmas Tree' 
of the Germans and English was derived directly from it 
The latter one would presume to be rather connected with 
the Yggdrasil tree of the Norse myth, and to have been 
substituted for the ash at Christmas by the converted Ger¬ 
mans, because its evergreen foliage made it a more appro 
•pnate decoration at this season of the year At the same 
time, Professor Sayces translation of the Akkidian verses 
on the Tree of Life dots suggest that the custom of using 
pine trees in connection with religious observances miy 
have been introduced from the beginmng by some Aryan or 
Turanian tribe, coming into I urope direct from the Alpine 
regions of Asia, where they constituted the principal v^e 
tation It must not be overlooked, m this connection, that 
Gothic architecture has been as much influenced hy the 
pme form as classical architecture by the palm form > the 
lomc column in particuhr and all that is Ionic m Greek 
architecture, being directly taken from the central conyen 
tionahsed palm shaft, and sui rounding trellis of vine 
leaves, of the Assyrian as/urim, or images of the “ Tree of 
Life The Turanian architecture of Buddhism, iwcepre 
sented more especially by the seven roofed p^ddas of 
Fuitbor India and China, seems also as i£, $ 
have been suggested by different species of trees, 
ns seen in silhouette, although their sacramentsi eoftStruc 
tion m seven storeys betrays the dir^ inspiration it 
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received from^ Chald^ whence afl Ae now world wide 
id^ the and o^ certain nimbera arc 

deri^l^ r ^ese’ldi^ having ori^ated lA the a&trc^^cal 
study^'W die priests ,of that country of the d^rent 
numeral aspects of nature such as day and night (a) 
heaven, earth and the underworld (3), the 4 quarters, 
of the sky the 7 planets the i a signs of the Zodia^ 

' for my own part, I was very early led to identify ‘ the 
ChHstmas Tree' with “the Tree of Life, and chiefly from 
haiditg been accustomed to entertain my native Indian 
friends, all religions, on Christmas Day I have always 
found them a good deal better Christians than myself, but, 
apart from that, I had to make the tree a symbol of universal 
chanty and religious reconciliation, and of pan Aryan 
brotherhood ind this is how I have always made it I 
place It on a mound, resting on a coiled serpent or dragon 
The mound is Mount Meru, Hara Berezaili Olympus, 
Asgard, the anonymous Akkadian mountain of Paradise, 
Mount Moriah the world itself At the top of the tree I 
place the symbol of the univers il empire of Christianity, from 
which fall down all over the tree seven differently coloured 
j,treamers, symbolising the seven Christun virtues Next 
m oftler come representations m their proper colours of the 
seven planets • Saturn, black Jupiter orange Mars, red 

V This IS the order sod colonnng of the planets b)r the Chaldeeso^ 
who were the mventors of the days of the week It has always pussled 
people that the Chaldaean order of the planets which is the natural one on 
the suppoiiuon that the earth is the centre of the solar i>steni being as here 
given, the order of the days of the wee' should be so different The ex 
pUnatmn has been preserved in India Not only each day of the week, but 
every faourof each day was and m astrology still is sacred to one of the 
a,bo«e libcDets Well beginning with Saturday the first day of the Chal 
dtean its 1st, 8th 15th, and asnd hours are each dedicated to 
Sattfn ihe sjrd hour to Jupiter the »4lh to Mars aod the ist hour of the 
foQoinb|; flay to the Sun and therefore the second day of tne week is 
Sondiy* Proceeding in the same way the 3rd day u Monday the 4th 
Fuei^jr, the 5lh Wednesday, the 6th Ihursday and the ylh Friday The 
Jews, (oM^iante themselves from the surrounding Gentiles made Sunday 
the tot d^ of thd «%ek, keeping Saturday as tbeir Sabbath, while the 
IB c^mentotattoit of the renrtection of out Saviour, made 
their SabbaO) da Suiid^ 
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the Sun,gold, Venus,‘'Neapoli^y^ow,^" Mercury,blue, 
nnd the Moon, silver Obesi^e of 

the Zc^diac, ^ six signs roftfesmting 
winter, pr Monsoon suns, vu, the Bull, the Vhe 
Virgin, Als Scorpion the Goat, and the Fish, K^lfced 

silver and the six signs representing obsolete noithet^ end 
summer sun^, viz ,thc Ram the Tisins(// , sun and ftioon), 
the Lion, the ^scales, the Archtr, and the Water-bearer, 
dl in burnished gold Then succeed the Vodic Hindu 
gods, the Greek gods, and Eg)ptian and Assyro Babylonian 
gods, the tree itself representing die Turaniaft- phhUie 
symbols The tree is also loaded with fragments of aU the 
noblest products of the earth and with gifts, and is illuau* 
nated with 84 [7x12-=. 84J lights, representing the hosts 
of httven in their 84 * constellations Returning again to 
earth, I there place a group illustrating the terrestrial scene 
ctf the Jsativity, while from under the mound supporting 
the tree, issue four silver blue ribbons to the four comers, 
or four sides of thi table whichever corresponil with the 
four cardinal points representing the four rivers of Para 
dise Before it, that is alwiys toward the hostess, stands, 
not the Cherubim barring die way to the Tree, but the 
fimiliar unage of Father Chnstmas, welcoming all to it ^ 

It can be made of the simplest and cheapest materials, 
or the cosUicst, -uid m either fashion is equally pleasing, 
for, thus construett d, the Christmas Tree is no longer an 
iccidental, almost chaotic decor xtion, but is msdnct with 
meining, understood at i glance It ts a little shock 
ing at hrst to the orthodox But its chanty ts not 
stnined It is not only a tree of reconciliation, but an 
object lesson in mythology, and the history of the cvolu 


ttt Indio, where ocijihuig in heaven is t redaphea^ pa * 4 ^ 1 ^ the 
mnl vOlaces have been populariy arranged from the vof mAiM Indi 
dmontefte people m groops ^ 84 [eirniwi], tnmlarto Mr **h)lnSnds 
a verj pUia pidlettioo oi a pnmitive oonBactim end 

India See ,Ed««ld Thomas n Maxsdea'i FcwsnifiU new 

edition, Pait 1 "Andent Indian Weights,” p so. 
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tion of rdigioua ideas, wiitcb, jajl; owe 4eamed,i. and the n 
acceyied piO o<* ®y ,friends. 

» al^bn^ «^i($Aaal ,Tliey experience an intel|ee^l^,sy)n 

Christianity never knew before, affd^iiheWj 
at tmiqg, 1 present them with a duly “ tcinded ’’ Yule 
lo^ 'jjo Carry with them wherever they go the Prome 
thean se^ of hre, as the living symbol of pan Aryan unity, 
I know that they have spent with me the very happiest 
day of their lives 

Primitive Christianity did not hesitate to accept not 
merely ^e symbolism, but even the teaching of' thi 
htjaritetusm in the mid&t of which it gradually assumed its 
present ecclesiastical organisations Those, of course, who 
re(pud the dogmatic creeds of Christendom is of divine 
revelation, in the narrow technical sense of the word, explam 
those obligations of the orthodox Churches to paganism, 
more especially to thit of ancient Chaldica 'md Cgypt, by 
the assumption of a primitive revelation, from which man 
kind at once fell awiy, and to which they had to be brought 
back by renewed special revelations But those who see 
in “ the faith once delivered to the saints thi results pf 
historical evolution, which is divine revelation in its proper 
sense, will recK^ise m the cosmological fables and dark 
moral parableb of the demonolatrous Akkadian " psalmists 
the first half articulated religious conceptions to which our 
ecclesiastical theology has merely given the more definite, 
and exact expression dictated by the arcumstanccs defor 
minative of the whole course of the civilisation of the 
Old World during the past four thousand years » , 


■'As little cbildzen lisp, and all heaves, 
fie IfttMghts bcTond tbeu thought to those high bards wete guren ” 

X 

ChrifbamCy is essentially a chastemng and elevating mfiu 
encei aft Independent of forms and dt^pnas as it is reverently 
obsetysAt of all such as can be used for working out the 
moral Mlxfidra of tite world, and, before a fixed organisa 
tion was hriposed mt it, and extraneous events brought it 
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into deadly conflict with imperial Rome, and infected it 
with a sacerdotal leaven of exdifeivenpss, it associated 
itself, with the large hearted freedom prompted by the 
intuitiv^ sense of its Catholic truth, with whatsoever 
was mtnnsically honest just, pure lovely, and ol^ good 
report, or of any virtue and praise, not merely in the 
latent doctnnes but also m the open palpable iconography 
of the surrounding heathen giving to these beautiful “spoils 
of Satan,’ as Keble, unconsciously plagiarising the language 
of Akkadian dualism, terms them, their highest signifi 
cance — 

And these are oors Thjr partial grace 
1 he tempting treasure lends 
These relics of a guilty race 
Are forfeit to Thy friends 
What seemd an idol hymn now breathes of Thee, 

Turn d by Faith a ear to some celestial melod) 

The select races of mankind would probably have risen, 
each independentK in the fulness of time from the lowest 
to the highest forms of religion but the advancement of 
the historical Caucasian race s from fetirhism, at ivism, and 
phalhcism to saboism and pol) theism and again to mono 
theism, through the idolatrous worship of the sun as “ the 
ancient of days v as actually due to the direct reciprocation 
of religious ide is between them in the course of that 
cosmopolitan commerce of antiquity of which the countnes 
of the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Oct an were the 
perennial freshspnngs and Cgypt and Mesopotamia the 
head centre s of exchange The widespread comparison of* 
religiooa ideas thus induced resulted everywhere in a large 
absorption of countless local deities into each Other, and a 
further consolidation of a sele9tion from them into colleges 
of governing gods, under th' prcsidt ncy of one of their 
number, who was regarded as above the rest, afli it was 
the worship of Bel or Baal, the predomuiant national god 
under varying forms and names of the Semites of Anterior 
\sn, which immediately led to the gradually perfected 
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conception aipon^ <U 1 tiir Caurastan races, Aryan well 
-i«5 one universally supreme God, to the express 

[literally “squeezed out ] exclusion of every other god 
The commerce establisHbd between Chaldaenand the Indian 
Ocean and Mediterranean Sea about B c 2000 *1 date 
closely corresponding with thit more precisely assigned by 
Rabbinical chronology to ‘ the Call of ^liraham ’ [b t 
igst*) and which became more and more intimate in the 
course of every century fiom iliout uc 700 down to the 
dissolution of the We tern Roman and the Persi in 
empires more especi ill\ .(entrated during the latter 
period those humanising conceptions of the parental re 
lations of God with men to which the teiching of tlic 
Gospels of the New feslnment gives iht highest con 
tempoaary, and if we may judge from its still unspent and 
unabated force their fmsl evprcssion This later trade, as 
organised by Psammeiichus I , inFgypt, uid by Nebuchad 
nerzar the Great in B ibyloma the far reiching effects of 
which were alre idy realised by the writer of the Book 01 
Daniel, as he witnessid its widespread operation m the 
second century d r successu ely nceomplishc d its mevitible 
moral consequences in eveiy country embriced by it, until 
ibout the Christian < rx there seemed the possibility, but for 
adverse circumstances which subsequently supervened, of 
the whole world of antiquity becoming ol one cosmopolitan 
leligion, based in i common filth in the Fitheihood of 
God In India Hinduism btcmie internaiion Uised as 
Buddhism, and Judaism as Christianity in Syria and 1 gypt, 
while in Furope cUssieil piginism seemed also 0n the 
point of becommg transformed through nco Platonism int^' 

Anuochus Fpiphanes n^aiott Hhom tlic Cook of nmiclis directc I 
under |iuise of an attack on Nebuehadnerrar reigneti bc 17) — 164 and 
the trade of which lu author »as the eyewitness is as prophetically seen 
m its spintua] retulu the fifth kingdom of Nebuchai'ne/sar s dream 
[ch 11] tod the kingdom of the saints of Daniel lonn dr im fch 111] 
l>y the saints being meant the highly idealised Jewikli superrargocs 
brokers, ahd commission agents loto whose hands the inspired pimphleteet 
saw the whole cootempotary '^mmerce of R'^bylon daily pyss ug 

L 
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the purest of aU forms of ChtittjaQity But then followed 
the overthrow of Rome t£ 

broke up? artd m the end eatlrdy destroje^, fi»T ^ee 
hundred jetrs, tht immemorial overliftd iqoipiefct 
between the Tast and the West The East beQ;%‘^us, 
It the most critical period of its Hellemsation, tut off 
from, the \V/st Indu rapidly relapsed into the strictest 
form of nitimal and exclusivt Hinduism and the diffused 
humamUrian Judaism of Anterior \siab< came differentiated 
as 'Mahomedanism, from the sp< cific type it had already 
issumed m the dogmauc Christianity of Furope, and 
permanently established itself where\ er in Asi i and Afncd, 
the vitalising Hellenic element was either deficient, aa m 
Syria and Lgvpt and Pcrsit, or altogether wanting, as m 
Arabia and Furkestan-- inaccessible regions which*to- the 
last will be the most formidable rtfugis of Islam 

Lhnsumity, unfortunate!), through the accident of the 
impatience of some of its enrl) converts to the military 
discipline of Rome, was it its beginning placed m opposition 
to the general philosophical literary irtistic, and scientific 
culture of the Gentile world and thenceforw ird, at least as 
represented by the great historical Churches, in more or less 
marked antagonism, also to the modern secular life of the 
West 


Happily, m Indu there is no gulf fixed in the popular 
belief between heaven md cirth, and the Brahnnmcal 
religious life has never sundered itself from the doily'work 
mg life of the hity but is a component part thereof, and 
jndis«ailubly bound up with it and wc may therefore^ hope 
that m India, under the Pax Bnlanniea, CfHMi^^ty, 
whether taught by missionarit s of the churehes, ot, iBore 
Consistently with itself, through the administritioji ^egual 
laws, the public ind private eximple of our-r^peous 
dealing will have the oxccpiionai opportunity of ^dcfcwmg 
in antM^e people into us fold, by its unstrained e^tntual 
influences, Ulumimng in them what is dark, paMtng what 
IS low, and supporting and confirming all dietr h%her ideals 
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of duty ind amcnit), wthout dcMtcrltion or dcfdination of 
theif traditional bdief; and wor<>hip, or the substitution 
of t foreign social system and tCcJtsi isticil organisitiou for 
their own indigenous add !»icro amtfimily, mmnciiMl uid 
nauon&l Institutions indeed, without tn\olviug any 
breach m the continuity of thur civili ition, or on) disloci 
turn of the relition^ l>ptwetii tlieir priesthood and them 
selves, such ishisfor i thou’-md j t irs ovcrshxdowid in I 
embittered where it has not lUogt iher blighted is m Spun 
md perxtrud is in 1 rinct the pn^iess of tht West 
Ihtis Indit, the iimolibK smcuiiry of irchaic Aryan 
civilisation, miy jet b( dtsiimd to jirrpm tin wiy for the 
teconcihitiou of the Church with tlu World, which 
sooner or liiei, is mcvimbli is m <ffict nf the slow 
rf version of thi umpirimint of the \rym populations 01 
Curoixj and Atmrici to then nituriJ Hi lit me type, from 
the incongruous Simitic similitude impressidupon them by 
the circumslmco of tJie introduction of Christianity into 
h uro[K ha\ mg lx (n coinciduif with the detliiu indfillof 
the Romm empiii md thnni^h thi practiv il idciUihcattoii 
of th( spintuil with ihelimjKini life lolnsUii th'it thtnl 
^ at slC]) forward m thi morU dt vi lopnieiit of humnnilj, 
which will be the noblt St result of ihefrii tnde policy of 
bngland and of which thi signs in ilri id) biginnmg to 
be obscnctl, whin tliri will bi no divisions of ricc or 
creed orcliss 01 nuionalit) Iictwecii men by whitsoevcr 
name thiy mi) lie cUled for the) will ill be one in the 
icknowlcdgment of their common liroiheihood, with the 
same reality md sense of conseiiuciit responsibility, with 
which, two thousand years ago tliey recognised thi 1 athcr 
hood of Cknl, md with which two thousand years before an 
esceptionally endowid tnbi of Stnutes in thi very hi irt 
of Anterior Asn formulitcd for ill men md for 1II turn 
the redeeming doctrine of His Unity 


Gi-orol Bihdwoou 
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HrLDM\RsH^L 1 ORl) STRATHNAIRN 

Am*inc iIk miny Ln^hsh solclurswho hive Uistin^ishcd 
thimscht^ since the close of the N ipoleomc stni‘>j{Ie in 
thi numerous miliian enterprises winch this country has 
hid to cirT\ on umhi the scorchim, sun of tropical Asia 
ind Afriei not one di.str\es more honourahh mention ind 
unstinted praisi th in the subject of this memoir I ord 
Strithnurns name is idintificd with one qreat military 
achievement—the O ntril Indi m campaitin—but the strik 
ing lK)int ab(;ut his eharacter was that he imjni ssed nil who 
canu into contact with him with 1 Ixlitf that nr possessed 
the instinct and cipacily of v j^rcat commander the true 
fat ijac' Tor whit he wras ihou:5ht t ipibh of doing as 
well IS for whit hi did the slimit pissigis of Ins career 
dese"ve presi rvation ind his biogr iphy should apii^al to 
tin svmpatlnes of those who f« el proud of the long list of 
gall lilt soldiers who hive sustained sinci Witerloo the 
high nputation of the Fnglish armj and lint additional 
lustre to thi 11 i^n of our la loved Oiueii 

Some sixt) ii\i \r-us igo i tall wir> joulh who hid 
nnivrd his militarj iducition it Ilerlm while hi acquireil 
a rtpuiiuon for com i^e nul cnduranci entered the Biitish 
army is in ensign in thi 9jrd Highlanders His connection 
wuh this regimmt was bnef as lie was almost immediately 
trmsfeiiid fo the 19th loot His name wis Hug|) Rose 
He was a member of the ancient family of Kllravock 
hi-, great grindfitber ihr Rev David Rose 1 piscopolian 
imnisUr of I ocl lee ind Lithurst having behn a son of 
the eleventh Biron of thit chn This divine had 
sufTi rr (1 much m the e irlj part of the last century from his 
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attachment to )he JacoUtc cause His son was the Right 
Ho^ George Rose well known as the friend of Pitt, m 
whose rtdihinistration he tWKc served 

This eminent man, td quote from his own diiry (Cuff 
nells, September 17 1817) was descended paternally 
from the family of Rose of Kilravock, m the county of 
Nairft, and maternally from the family of Rose of Wester 
dune’ One of his sons wis William Stewart Rose the. 
poet the friend of George III and King Louis Philippe 
each of whom visited him at Christchurch Another was 
the future Lord Strathnairns father ^ir George Rost 
GC H of Sandhills Christchurch (b May 5 1770), who 
m 1805 became Paymaster General to the forces and who 
was sent m 1814 as envoy extraordinary to the courts of 
Munich and Btilm Sir George Rost married Frances 
daughter of Ihomas Duntombe of Duncombt Park 
Yorkshire and bj her had ten children now all deceased 
of whom the third was named Hugh * 

Of Sir Otoige Rose when i youth it was said by the 
Principal of his college at Cambridge (1791) ‘ I think his 

abilities very considerable I im m doubt whether he will 
make a good speaker He does not want quickness of ton 
cepuon but seems not to hat e the irt of arranging his ideas 
to the greatest advintage In any sudden emergency he 
will judge at once and act w ith Iirmm ss on that judgment 
I have never heard him spiken ol but with ipprobation 

^ ibt fourth son and last sumvtng member of this Urire family was 
Sir Wttliam Rose K.CB Clerk of the PatliameDts, who onlysumved 
his brother Lord Strathnaim four weeks Xo de8cril>e hi& public services 
)iere would be out of place but lo reg\rd to his private life it maybe said 
bn«0y that he spent it iq doing good to others and in the unobtruuve but 
ronsUwt exercise of those high mtoded and genmus qualuies which mark 
the Chn^ien gentleman He lies in thi^ Christchurch churchyard dose 
to his father and mother and to the brother uhose services are here 
narrated nnd to whom be was much attached He married the Hon 
Sophu Tbellusson daughter of John Lord Rcndleshani a ho sunives 
him The eldest daughter of bir ( eorge Roae Frances, inairied George 
SholtOt ^7^ ^ Moiton, and died tSy^ (t i a strange fact that her 

children represent the iple aurvivors m the third gcneratipn of thib orce 
numerous fMdy 
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His goodness of hedrt » sadi af I s^ot 14 wish m my 
most intimate fnend " This, and other sifflilv tCfitawony 
to Sir Ge(»ge- Rose’s character is valuable sot only -on 
account of his own services to his fcouatry, but beci^aei' he 
was the father of Lord Stiathnaim who by the exerpf^ of 
the same qualities accompanied, perhaps, by similar faults 
attained a distinction which has fallen only to a few The 
parentage of m eminent man cannot be a matter of in 
difference to his countrymen for is it not wntten, ' Nec 
imUlUm fcroccs progenerant ■aqutla;colund>anie^ As the 
object of this article is, however, to bnng to public notieo 
the military services of one who served his country sO 
faithfully and successfully we pass on notwithst inding the 
temptation to indulge in other details of family, if not 
general interest This nirrative will deal with simple 
matters of fact although much of interest must be left 
perfbroe to the chances of future opportunity 

Ireland, with which towards the close of his career 
he renewed his acquaintance m the responsible position 
of Commander of the Forces was the first scene trf 


what may be called Lord Strithnairns active service 
In the spring of 1^24 he was detached to Carnck. on-Suir 
with a sergeant and twelve men for ‘ still hunting” 
duties, that is to say, to escort and protect the -excise 
officer in the seuure of potheen, which the unhappy 
people the remnants of the forty shilling freeholders 
iirewcd to pay the rents of their miserable cabins 
Thesb duties from the state of the country frequently gstve 
nse to collisions between the people and the mdt»ry, 
followed sometimes by loss of Iif- I he marches weseyftbe 
hardest part of the work because to escape detectioj 
potheen was brewed m remote glens and amni 
Lieutenant Rose s first duty was to support a ganger in 


surprising at mght a still some ten miles jjr. a cabin 

of Allen As the bog was trackless ahdifiill of 
piSBRoles, and the troops were forbidden to tafee any 
lights the frequently fell in the darknessiund damaged 
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theu* armsi This^is L(vd Stfathn^mi s own account of the 
•Hp^ition^— f 

“ The party arrived before daybreak at the suspected 
cabin, one side of which*Iiad been thatched by the proceeds 
of th^ previous year's brewing, and the other side a mined 
one. y^as to be. paid for by the brewing then in the still-^a 
visible proof of the wretched Irish system of small holdings 
which inspire the inhabitants with feudal notions of property, 
but disqualify them for honest labour and pursuits, and 
render them fit recruits for disorder and di^ffection The 
gauger let himself down by tlx chimiity and seized the 
still pistol m hind amidst the shneks of the wretehed 
family and their frx nds of the townland who were inside 
watching the brewing 1 or the sake of discipline and good 
feeling towards thise poor people Lieutenant Rose made 
his men kee[) their ranks and would not let them enter the 
cabin but as the me n had marched and were wet through 
he asked pe rnusstoii of the woman of the cabin a widow to 
allow hib party to drv themselves it the fire, and to have 
some potatoes and milk uhich were paid for This was 
most cheerfully grinted iml a little relief was given to her 
inJ her family The gauger with the still and i>otheen 
went on to Mohill the county town of Leitrim to make 
further seinirts on the fair day thfre The party had not 
gone a mile, when 1 icutenint Rose isked the gauger to 
halt, os he had to gallop back to the cabin for his whip 
which he had left there Ihe gtuger strongly advised him 
not to cxiKwe himself to the anger of the people of the 
townland Hcgallojiedbiek uid was not wiong in thinking 
he* would be well received for he was met by the woman 
and her friends, holding up the whip with a welcome “ We 
would have fifilowod you with the whip to Carnck on 
Shannon and long life to jour honour and your men 
Hero came out m strong relief that feature of Irish 
chatacter a good heart and w armth of feeling m one breast 
and treachery m another A \erytill athletic man had 
remained standing smoking his pip in one corner uf the 
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cabin ejaculating Insb curses on wicked men of the 
hill who had mformed the gauger and brought him, there 
Lieutenant Rose on the way to Mohill wnere he was to 
capture more ‘ potheen ” on the fair day, observed to the 
gauger what a striking object that hoe looking felldw ^as 
who wis denouncing so strongly the informers ‘ Yes sir, 
he said but you wouldn t think that he was the informer 
himself to whom I have just given a sovereign for bringing 
us here 

Arrived at Mohill in the early morning the giugfr told 
Lieutenant Rose that his {larty might breakfast whilst he 
searched the tents on the hair Green But this he did so 
harshly that the fair pcojilc set upon him with sticks and 
stones, and he sent an express for Lieutenant Rose to 
hasten to his aid Lieutenant Rose had to chirge with 
fixed bd>oneis miking pri*>oners of thi* most violent of the 
mob He cleared the F ur Green plaeed sentries on the 
prisoners and seizures and idvistd the gauger not to 
further imtate the people b) his violence But on return 
mg later in the diy to Carnck on Shannon the Msitois to 
the fair had much increised in numbers md all being 
more or less the worse for spirits and armed with sticks 
and stones b irrcd the road Lieuten int Rose had again 
fo charge them and sending on the gaugei and his seuures 
under a sergeant and four men he himself with skirrauJiers 
stepped back by alttrn itc files f icing the mob and seizing 
the foremost and most active rioters 

Baffled by this mo\ ement the loaders oi ll e mob cried 
out Smash the young officer ind wt 11 aisy do the rest 
and volleys of stones were thrown upon the party frpm 
the roof of the court house of the town one knocking 
down Lieutenant Rose senseless and smashing the sword 
in his hand Seeing their officers danger the file on eac 
side closed on and in front of him and fired low into th 
rioters wounding two of them slightly one of diem a 
> oung woman 1 hese shots enabled Lieutenant Rose to | 
recover his senses and meanwhile the mob ran off in wild \ 
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confusion upon w^ich the party marched back, to Carnck 
on Shannon Here another incident of Irtsh gratitude 
occurred On going round die sentries on the Fair Green 
Lieutenant Rose had %rarned a knot of young women, 
farmers daughters who were pi eminent amongst the dis 
orderly that they hid better go home or they might come 
to grief one of these girls had been shghtly wounded in 
the face as above stated and he r f ithtr a strong farmer 
afterwards summoned Luiitenant Rose for assault in 
wounding hts daughter telling her that she would have 
to give evidence in court ag unst him This she said 
she would not do is the good ofheer had more than 
once advised her and her companions to go home out of 
harm s w i) and the action was dropped 

Shortly after this Mr Rose w is promoted to a company 
in the 19th Regiment ind wis frequently employed in 
giving ud to the civil power in lipperiry which was at 
that time the scene of organisul Ribbon outrages the 
Protestant Imdlords md clei^y being frequently shot at 
from behind wills or m their own plantations After only 
SIX and i hilf yens service Captiin Rose was furlhei 
promoted to an unittached mijonty a \ciy difficult step 
to obtiin at that time Soon after receiving this pio- 
motion ht was appointed to the 9snd Gordon Highlanders 
on the strong recommendation of his commanding officer, 
Lieut Colonel Rlicdonald who wrote to Lieut General the 
Hon A Duff, M P colonel of the regiment as follows — 
Major Rose is the thud son of Sir George Rose ind 
joined the 19th Rtgiment is ensign m ibzo fiom thit 
period to his being promoted to the uniitaehed rank of 
major, I can say with great conhdcnce that very few 
officers iQ the service give moie s ti'>iiction in the various, 
discharge of their military duties to his commanding 
officer The duties m Ireland were of such i nature 
as to call forth the coolness ind intelligence of this most 
proimsipg officer, and I h ive no doubt his future career 
will be such as to be de^rving of your protection ' 
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The 92nd Highlaaddfs w«re,*on Recount of their 
different nauoaaht)^, sue(oae^<disturbed <&feaet^ 
m Ireland, where pohttcal ^^tion and monstei* 2a.ee^g:i> 
igiinst tubes were the order of the day, and >^jor Uib^ 
young as he was was selected to put down Aese^ dfe 
'effected meetings The announcement that a larg^ and 
more important meeting than had yet been held was fo 
be convened on the plains of Gullcn m Tipperary, mdticed 
the Irish Government to repress these illegal assemblies 
by force And so important did the Commander of tlie 
Forces and the Irish Government consider this operation, 
on account of the disaffected state of the country, that Sir 
Hussey Vivian placed a large force of all arms at Miyor 
Rose s disposal, giving him discretionary powers as to the 
manner m which he should act in restoring order 

On being informed that the ringleaders of the meeting 
were collected on the Cullen Plain and that if he were 
quick he would take them unawares Major Rose galloped 
by a ditour, with half a squadron of Enniskilling Dragoons 
and a magistrate surprised the meeting and made twenty 
of the leaders prisoners who were relatives of the chief 
agitators of the day and of very icspectablc families 
Some of them were relations of Mr O Connell Mean¬ 
while the masses some on horseback some on foot, 
concentrated in great numbers at the place of meeting 
round the platform Seeing this the magistrate read 
the Riot Act and ordered them to disperse, but without 
effect Not only did they disobey the order, but brought 
up twenty barrels of whisky to a height opposite the 
g*nd Highlanders and endeavoured to entice iheijv 
disorder by offering the men free drink Majof' ^Ose 
asked his men if they would staqd this insult 
discipline, their answer was to move up to the 
in steady double time smash m the heads of thO bafrels 
with the butts of their muskets and resume their {{laces 
in the line m the same good order IhcnU’ of 

warning after the leading the Riot Act having expired 
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the magistrate re^uestefl Major Rose to disperse the mob 
Toi^arry opt this order of the citil authority, he adopted 
the same tactics as if he were m the held He threw tht 
92nd (Ukd 97th Regiments into skirmishing order m double 
time at treble distance their Banks advanced so as to 
encirdc the multitude and he placed the rest of tlie troops 
m order of battle with instructions to conform This was 
the signal for the instantaneous dispersion of the monster 
meeting, all in wild confusion, horse and foot, trying who 
should run the fistest 

These tactics were as he foresaw useful in two ways 
They placed the rioters completely m the hands of the 
commander of the troops if thi y rc sistcd md at the same 
time inspired them wiih awe thus preventing the effusion 
of blooel Major Rose received x letter fiom the Com 
mander of theTorces to thciffcct that nothing could 
have been btuer than the disposition he so judiciously 
adopted at Culkn And what was still more gratifying 
to him the letter conv<)ing this approval eapressed 
unqualified ipprobalion of the ‘excillent dij>cipline and 
l>roper spirit of the troops in tlu execution of tht services 
required of them Ihe Chuf Scentary for Irelona then 
the late I ord Derby confeired on him the commission of 
the peac< 

Sometime tftenvarJs the 92nd Highlanders were 
removed to Mdta md Major Rose accompanied them 
Here ot» h« utracted the favourable notice of his 
superiors Lieut Cxencial Bouvene who had been ude 
de comp to ihi Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula, md 
was then Governor of M ilta issued an offiaal approv il 
of the conduct of Major Rose and Dr Paterson suigeon 
of tho regiment during i dreadful outbreak of choki i 
With a view lo encourage the men and to keep up their 
moralt, Major Rose arranged, os the best way of sivmg 
them was to stop premonitory symptoms that he should 
be called at night to visit every man taken into the hpspital 
for cholera, and, ably T'sisted by Dr Paterson he took 
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successful precautions for placing niQi with these symptoms 
under proper treatment In cmisequeach of this, the 93nd 
Highlanders lost onl> thirteen this being a third, or 
even a fmirth of the loss in any othdr re^ment 

We have now come to i more prominent portion otthe 
late Field Marshal s career In Scptembei 1^39 Major 
Rose was promoted to an unattached lieutenant colondcy 
He was selected soon aftenvards for special service in 
Syna under the orders of the Foreign Office The 
detachment sent out under Brigadier General Michell, 
K A was to CO operate on land with the British fleet and 
the Turkish troops in expelling th( Egyptian army from 
that country and in restoring the Sultms rule Syria had 
then become the scene of the great French intrigue for 
territorial 'iggranchscment and influence on the shores of 
the Le^ant through the instrumentality ol Mehemet Ah, 
one of the most lemarkable men for his political and 
mililiry tilcnts who evei figured m Eistern politics 

The combined object it this time of I ranee and 
Mehemet Ah w is to overthrow the biluice of power which 
hid for more than 200 years betn upheld by the leading 
Powers of Euiope is the best meins of preserving intact 
their territories and interests Egypt and Syria were at 
this period under the direct sovereignty of the Porte, whose 
integrity and independence the five great Powers, England^ 
Austria Russia Prince ind Prussia had pledged them¬ 
selves by treaty to maintain But the great object of 
French md Egyptian ambition was to substitute the 
nominil powei of hgypt sup)x>ned by 1 rtnch influence 
for Turkish power supported by Butish influence, at 
Constantinople To effect this Mehemet Ah threw off 
lus allegiance to the Sultin who thercui>on acclaied hmi 
i rebel He besieged and ificr a six months siege, 
captured St Jean dAcre and then declared hims^f ruler 
of Syria 

With a large and well trained army, under the no 
command of Ibrahim Pisha Mehemet Alls son and with 
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ColooeJ ^vre an ^xp^enced officer lent by the French 
Govenimept .as the w<Kking commander m chief, the. 
Egj^ans marched on Con^ntmople and engs^^ed at 
‘ Nezebe,’ in the windings of the Euphrates river, die 
Turki^ Army, which was sent to oppose their advance 
undo* the Grand Vizier Hafiz Pasha to whose staflf it 
may be mentioned was attnehed as Prussjan instructor 
Captain now Field Marshal von Moltkc In this action 
the Turks, composed of raw levies, called ' redifs, were 
completely defeated and routed 

In his distress after this defe it the Sultan appealed to 
England for aid It was m consequence of this apphcation 
that, as before mentioned stiff offici rs and dc tachments 
were sent out to Syria Colonel Rose w is at first attached 
to the staff of Omar Pashi who landed a division of 
lurkisli troops at Jaffa One of the earliest duties he hid 
to perform was to nde towards a place called El Mesden 
During his journey he heard shots between that place and 
the sea and on going over some sandhills he saw twenty 
seven coast Arabs liadly armed and equipped, skirmishing 
with the advanced guard of an Egyptian regiment of 
cavalry (Jinuiry 15 1841) These were the El 

Heynadi Arabs one of the Fitnch organised Egyptian 
cavalry regiments armed with a musquttoon and fixed 
bayonets en b indolicr The Arabs loyal to the Sultan 
were although retre itmg able to check ihe advance of the 
Egyptians and when they saw Colonel Rose their chief 
came up and begged him to take the command, which he 
did He soon perceived that an Egyptian regiment was 
coming along the sea shore, and, as it might be the 
advanced guard of a large body intending to surprise Omar 
Pasha’s troops, who were disembarking m great confu 
Slop, he instantly despatched two Arabs to warn Bngadiei 
General Miehcll and Omar Pasha of its approach 

After sending this mess^;e Colonel Rost retired 
leisurely with the tw«ity-five Arabs in two lines The 
Egyptian troops had allowed their advanced guard and 
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skirmishers, which grea% outmiAt^ed ^the Arabs, to get 
too fir from them and Cdoael Rose this^fhvd^rable 
opportunity of closing the Arabs on their ceottnpand 
charged di€ enemy with a cry for the Sultan His Sofse 
\v IS a better one than those of the Afalw, and he was 
amongst the enemy before they could come up Colohel 
Rose wounded the I^gyptian k ader s( \ erely on the head 
and lace and he fell from his horse He himself leceived 
two wounds one from n bayonet and the other from a 1 met 
1 he Arabs came up as fast as they could, and behaved 
very well vigorously attacking the enemy who renred 
confusion leaving i few killed and wounded and some 
prisoners in Colonel Roses hands In the meantime, the 
two Arab orderlies had carried his message to Jaffa and 
Colonel Bndgem in one of the staff officers galloped out 
with his usual spirit as hard as he could with a squadron 
of Turkish lancers to join him in the pursuit of the 
Egyptians who retired hastily and with the mam body 
were lost sight of in the sandhills Colonel Rose rode 
a short way in pursuit and then fiinted falling off hts 
horse from loss of blood The wound however was 
slight, and he very soon recovered For his forward and 
dashing conduct on this occasion, he was warmly thanked 
by Omar Pashi and General Michtll and he received the 
Nishan Iftihar in diamonds, and a sabre of honour from 
the Sultan and aftenvards a gold medal with other officers 
for the oper itions 

Shortly afterwards Colonel Rose succeeded by the 
lamented deaths of General Michell and Colonel Bztdgc 
man, to the command of the British detachments m Syda 
and, to his great surprise, was told that he had appeared m 
the Ga/ette as Consul General for Syria (August Vo 
1841), with full diplomatic powers 1 he position of 
in dte Zicbanon was at this time a difficult one. The 
plications fi^reigo and domestic, were endless Keitber the 
French lior the Egyptians could foiget that Syi^^wa^ lost 
to them, as little could the Roman Catholic Maronites 
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anr^ the Druses *of MsiluM^an £»th, cease to 

feuds li^ese cowpioMions 
■w^,4ifi, daagt'i^dy aggravated by tht pcjfcy ^ /tbe 
Pw^’^rhtch intrigued egainst the exuciSL of any rdfgious 
in^acc by the French over the M ironites Nor were, 
the Turks disp<»ed to ina t ist tlic already great political 
jnfliUence of the English To smooth dnimostties, to arrest 
thehOrrorsof civil war to induce the Turkish authorities 
to jrespcct and cause to be re^pccti d the oath of Chiistians 
in Turkish courts of law to administer justice honestly 
aod impartially and thus redeem the promises made by 
Hpr Majesty s naval officer and official authorities that the 
peofde would be belter governed by I urkish than Egyp¬ 
tian rulers wire imong the most important of Colopcl 
£lo8e« duties 

Shortly after his arrival in the Lebanon Colonel Rose 
received an intimation from the consul at Beyrout, that 
the Druses and Maroniie Christiins were on the point of 
coming into collision near Deir tl Khaina the capital of 
the Lebanon, and that one of the civil wars frequent 
between these sects, would in all probability follow if the 
quarrel was not at once stopped As this outbreak would 
have, been deplorable Colonel Rose rode up to the 
scene of conflict in the mountains Ihc Maroniies and 
Druses were found on his amval drawn up m opposing 
lines firing at e ich other With his aide de camp, Lieu 
tenant Rowan RA he rode between them stopped the 
f^nng, persuaded them to return to their homes, and took 

stgffe to prevent further hostilities 

Lbrd Aberdeen conveyed his entm approval of his 
on this occasion, and for this service and his 
valour in the cavalry affair at El Mesden informed him 
thait he had recommended that Her Majesty should be 
graciously pleased to appoint him a Military Companion 
of fhe Order of the Bath which was carried out 
(F^tjiary ^ tS 4 *) The King of Prussia, who took a 
great iot?rest in Syria, also conveyed to Colomd Rose 
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throut^h his adjutant-general von Neumann m a very 
flattering letter Kis approval of hts mtliic^y services in 
S> na, and conferred on him the Commander s Crt)!»b trf St 
John of Jerusalem in regard for his distinguished courage 
{auig^chttn TapfcrkeU) in that country and die "Queen 
gave her gmcious permission to his wearing this order, 
which It IS apposite to say is only given for services m 
action 

\ lull m hostilities m the Lebanon succeeded but not 
very long afterwaids Colonel Rost had ^am to go up to 
Deircl Khama where another sciious collision had occurred 
between the Maronitcs md the Druses Ihe lattir had 
driven the ruling Emir to tik< refuge m his walled palace 
which was in fact a fort Colonel Rose communicated this 
news to tlie consuls of the four great Powers but they gave 
difierent reasons for not interfering All these reasons 
were well founded except jierhaps those put forward by his 
Russian colleague who s ud that he should have been most 
happy to go but th it Russia m ule a point of ni \er inter 
fering with the rights of the govi mment of the Porte in any 
wavwhitcver and that this dchcicy governed thcir policy 
and his own action Colonel Rose could not help being 
imused by this new and unexpected discovery but dtought 
that this was one of those occasions when it was best to say 
nothing 

He therefore went up with two Kavassrs and an inter 
preter to the seen*- six miles off in the mountain with all 
possible speed The Druse outpost allowed Colonel Rose 
to proceed to their chiefs who were besieging the Emir 
and he found them in consultatw n in their council room, 
where he witnessed the hornble sight of a number of heads 
of the Chnsti ms which had bern stuck upon lances as a 
sort of ornament round the walls of the room Cdonel 
Rose of course had them instantly removed with strong 
expressions of his disapproval of such barbarity, and the 
Druses at his demand ceased firing on the besieged Emir 
and his small garrison The Colonel was then passed into 
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the castle* whose garnsoa ako, at hts request, ceased hnng 
He thhtt esBim^eS the* pwch» of the Maronite si:ddiers 
and found that they had expended ammumttoft, a few 
haVtng oitf round the others none at all so that further 
restst^ftce was out of the question Colonel Rose insisted 
on the Druses giving up their prey and he escorted the 
Emir* his garrison, and the Christian inhabitants of Detr el 
Khama m safety to Beyrout 

On another occasion he received a most earnest appeal 
at nudnight from the Armenian missionaries at Abaye 
m Mount Lebanon that he would come at once, and 
induce fais colleagues to come to that place in order to 
prevent the entire destruction of several hundred Christians 
of the Shehab (the Royal family of Lebanon) who would be 
burnt m thetr castlt which the Druses had set on fire, or be 
massacred if the consuls did not interfere and prevent it 
He found the Castle of Abaye in flames and the Chnstians 
m It, mostly women rushing from room to room with shrieks 
of despair and to complete the scene of horror, the 
Druses with drawn swords were dancing war dances round 
-i lionfire under the cistle He made such a forcible appeal 
to the Druses that he at last succeeded in inducing them to 
allow the Christians to leave the castle and to come under 
his escort to Beyrout All the villages on the sides and tops 
of the Lebanon within some miles of the village and castle 
of Abaye, had been set on fire either by the Druse or 
Maronite combatants Colonel Rost and his party stopped 
to rest outside a village half way from Abaye to the se i 
It contained a church of great sanctity among the 
Christians which they entreated Colonel Rose to see The 
ro^ was on fire and they pointed out to him the picture of 
the patron saint lamenting that they could not get at it 
Colonel Rose s iw he had time to save it They let him 
down from the window he made a dash across the chancel 
of the church* snatched the picture from the wall and had 
just timfr to get back and restore it to them before the roof 
fell m 
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As Colooel Sose «uui |us p9r^Sa^«(| through^ 
ravines some way from Alay*^ riOwr Dcus-s 
know what had occurred at that plac$ were seen i^he 
crest'oC Ae mountains with their rifles pointed oa tkeuosd 
ready to destroy the Christians He had again to hb^toy 
the strongest remonstrances to procure them a safe pass^e. 
Hta'efibrts psoved not less successful than before, andj^hc 
broi^ht hts party down m safety to the sea coast betw^ 
Beyiout and Sidon, he and his two Kavasses lendmg their 
horses to the women to ride The heat in June ^ipgis 
extraordinary in these narrow defiles, and two of ^ 
Christian Emir’s servants died on the road, but there was» 
no other loss 

This occurrence produced an impression in favour of 
England which^has never passed away Lord Aberdeen 
was extremely pleased at the result and expressed his 
entire satisfaction with this service, stating m the House 
of Lords, that although England claimed no official protec¬ 
tion of any sect of Syrians their agent had certajnly 
afforded, under the influence of the rights of humanity and 
of the promises which England had made to Syria, a pro¬ 
tection which had on more than one occasion effectually 
saved from destruction several hundred Christians 

The Porte, strange to say, affected to be jealous of die 
influence thus acquired by the British consul general, and 
complained of his interference Upon which Lord Aberdeen 
wrote to the Turkish Government (January 22 184a) —• 

“ The Porte surely cannot have forgotten the gajlwt 
manner in which Colonel Rose in the early part o( hiS 
r^idence in Syria led on a party of the Sultan s forces to- 
the attack of a superior force of Mehemet All s followitfS, 
on which occasion he was wounded Neither can dK(J?oi1» 
have forgotten that Colonel Rose, from the time t^tihe 
cominaiui of the BnUsh detachments m Syria 4 ^|f^ved 
upon him, has unremittingly devoted himsdf thftJftiaJn 
tenaoce of the Sultan s authority 10 
Beyrout by affording to the officers of ^ ’^fatt to advice 
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and CO operation all occa^ons, by impressiog upon the 
natitye ^at tt wa? their bounden duty under all 

ar9Unistaficeai to maintain their allegiance to the Sukan 
and \rf endeavounng to '’mitigate the animosities of rival 
sectSiWfiich threatened to disturb the poacc of the country, 
and to render unavailing the benevolent mtentioas of ihe 
Sultan for the happiness of his Syrian subjects The Porte 
cannot have forgotten how much was due to the exhorta 
tions of Colonel Rose, when the question of the tribute to 
be raise^ m Mount Lebanon for the service of the Porte 
Was in agitation , how zealously he exerted himself to bring 
about an adjustment of that difficult question in a manner 
satisfactory to the Porte and how steadily he discountc 
nanced all proceedings which could bear the appearance of 
disrespect for the sovereign authority of the Sultan Least 
of all, can tlio Porte have forgotten the exertions which, 
durmg the melancholy contest which has recently desolated 
the Lebanon Colonel Rose mtde to rouse the iurkish 
aiithonties to uphold the supn ma£> of the Sultan indtffie 
rently over all the inhabitants of the Lebanon, how 
camesdy he laboured to reconcile the contcndingj^artics 
md how gallantly be expose d his life m attempting to put 
a stop to the calamities of civil war 

Colonel Roses seances m Syrii were thus of great 
value As stited in 1848 by the exjnsul at Beyrout, had 
less vigilance or less perseverance been exhibited by him, 
the administration of the Lebanon would have crumbleil to 
pieces imder the combined influenci of Turkish bad faith 
local venality and foreign intrigue In short eliinng tlie 
cml war of 1841, yielding solely to a sentiment of 
humanity Colonel Rose proceeded to the scene of strife 
md bloodshed which the Lebanon then presented and it 
the nsk of his own life succeeded m staying the slaughii r 
which had commenced Tlie lives of not fewer ihm 
ihree thousand ChrisU ins, including the governor of the 
Lebanon were saved by his courageous ind generous 
interposition on ihai occasion T hi same feeling of 
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humanity which led him o Dvr eln Khama in 1841 
induced him a second time, in 1S45 to proceed to 
Abaye through a district convulsed by civd war -Once 
more 700 Christians owed their lives to him, and, 4n the 
true spirit of a gallant and chivalrous seedier, he lent his 
own horse to the exhausted women while he accompanied 
the weary and dispirited train on foot down the mountain, 
a journey of miny miles in the course of which several 
died from the heat and fatigue On another occasion when 
cholera raged with great fury tn one of the suburbi of 
Beyrout and the terror stricken Chnstian population had 
almost entirely abandoned their homes and fled to the 
country he alone of all the Curopeans (mth the exception 
of the ntdical officers and the saurs de chartU) visited the 
wretched huts of the poor and others attacked by th< 
malady and administered relief to the diseased and dying 
thus inciting others by his example to do likewise and 
awakening hope in those who before had known only 
despair Language faintly conveys the impression created 
by conduct so generous and humane but the remembrance 
of It wa^ never efiaced from the hearts of those who were 
Its objects 

Colonel Roses connection i\ith the Turks did not cease 
with his departure from Syria for he was transferred to 
Constantinople where he was brought into contact with 
mother remarl able Englishman the great Elchi In 
recognition of Colonel Roses brilliant sen ices in Syria 
I ord Palmerston took the first opportunity of bringing 
him into the r^ular diplomatic service by appointing him 
secretary of embassy at Constantinople (January 2, jBjI) 
Soon after his appointment the ambassador Sir Stratford 
Canning afterwards Lord Stratford dc RedclifTe, went on 
leave and Colonel Rose acted for him m his absence as 
Chargi daffaxres Co lonelRose was thus placed in a 
posmon of great delicacy and responsibility during a most 
important crisis in the Eastern question, for this veiy 
moment the Czar sent Princi Menchikoff on a special 
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misstbn to Cona^ntmopie to obtam from the Saltan a 
seci^ vastmg in Russu. the actual protectorate of 

all the Porte’s subjects of the Greek Antiochian persuasion 
an wrangement incomjfetible with the md^iendence of 
ruriwy and with the rights of the other Powers As was 
natural, the Porte vigorously opposed this dangerous attack 
on tts independence and immedidtcly sought the advice 
and assistance of the English embassy, of which Colonel 


Rose was then m charge 

In accordance with his instructions Colonel Rose took 
all necessary steps in aid of the rights of the Porte, and 
had frequent communications and interviews with Pnnee 
Menchikoff on the subject The language of Pnnee 
Menchikoff to him convinced him of the danger of the 
Russian demands His apprehensions on this subject 
were confirmed by a remarkable intercepted letter written 
by a Bulgarian priest m the Russian and 1 urkish dialect 
in which was announced a plan of creating a revolution in 
Bulgaria in favour of the Czar He transmitted this letter 
as soon as translated to Lord Clarendon Soon after this 
Colonel Rose received early one morning an urgent 
mess^^e from the Turkish Minister for Poreign Affairs 
requesting his immediate attendance at the Porte on-a 
matter of importance IIis Excellency and the Grand 
Vuier then informed him that they had just received a 
demiiiuiioui » mce Menchikoff requiring that the Porte 
should sign the secret treaty which 1 have just men 
tioqed 

‘ The Porte,,' m the words of Kinglake (Crimea, vol 1 
P 99 )» “ was so t iken by surpnse and so overwhelmed by 
alarm, as to be in danger of going to rum by the path of 
concession for the sake of averting a sudden blow Bui 
there iremained one hope—the English fleet was at Malta 
and the Grand Vizier went to Colonel Rose, who was then 
in charge, of our affairs at the Porte and entreated that he 
would request our admiral at Malta to come up to Vourh 
m order to give the Turkish comm mder the support of an 
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approaching fleet Colonel Ro$e,»bciflg a firm, able man 
with strength to bear a sudden load of resiiowtbUitf, was 
not afraid to go beyond the range of common duty He 
ccmsented to do as he was asked, and, although he. was 
disavowed by the Government at home, and although his 
appeal to the Cnglish admiral was rejected it is not the less 
certain tliat bis mere consent to call up the fleet allayed the 
panic which vras endingering at th\t moment the very life 
of the Ottoman Empire Colonel Rose was the officer 
who afterwards became illustrious for his career of victory 
in Indii, but at that later time he was known to his gratefhl 
country as Sir Hugh Rose 

On the outbixak of the war iii the Crimea Colonel Rose 
was appointed, w iih the local r uiW of Brigadier General 
Bntish commissioner nt the hendquarttrs of the French 
Commander in Chief (March 8 1854) With him were 
associated Major the Honourable St George 1 oley as 
aide de camp and Lieut Colonel Claremont is assistant 
commissioner Colonel Rose <> function, with the assistance 
of the two officers named was to ix the oig in of commu 
nication between the French and English commanders m 
chief m all matters relating to the two 'irnucs but espe 
cially m carrying commumcations during action from the 
brench to the English commander in chief and mce versa 
Colonel Rose was further instructed to send in his reports 
pn the operations ind on ill circumstances connected with 
them during the campugn to the Earl of Clarendon, 
through the English commander m chief m the Crimea, for 
the information of Her Majesty s Government On first 
receiving his appointment <is Queen s commissioner. 
Colonel Rose drew up a short sketch of a plan of the 
strateglca] oper itions which, m his opinion were the best 
calculated to ensure tht success of tjm allies He sub 
mitted the plan of opeiatiuns which W had prepared to 
Lord Raglan who sent it to Lord Clarendon It wa» 
afterwards forwarded, thi 01 igh Lord CoWley, Her Majesty s 
unbassador at Paris, fbr submission to the Emperor of the 
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French On pa5|mg ^rough Pans on his tray to the 
Cnnveai. Colonel Rose received an invitation to an evening 
party of the Empress at die TuiUenes to which Lord 
Co^i^i the ambassadc^, took him The Emperor asked 
hlihy to^come into an adjoimog room and to sit near him on 
a sofa, when His Majesty iJiowed him a copy of the very 
memorandum which had been sent to him by Lord 
Cowky and added that he entirely approved it 

Colonel Rose was the first English officer who, after the 
many and protracted wars between the English and French 
and the national mimosity caused by them, had joined the 
headquarters of a French army as the representative of 
England He felt certain he would be welcomed in a 
friendly manner but he was not prepared, as he often 
aftenrards said for the display of marked goodwill and 
hospitality with which he was received by Marshal St 
Amaud and the officers of his staff assembled at the 
headquarters mess of which he was at once made a guest 
during the campaign 

Colonel Trochu who had obtained the first place 
amongst the cadets of his year at St Cyr fora commission 
in the army had been appointed first aidi de camp to 
Marshal St Amaud, and he took the lead in these friendly 
rdations by saying that the Duke of Wellington s opera 
tions m the Peninsula were subjects frequently given 
to the cadets at St Cyr for their studies Havmg 
served as aide de camp to Marshal Bugeaud, who had 
been engaged with the English troops m the east of Spam 
he gave the minutest description of the English tactics 
and their mode of resistance to the I rench attack , how 
for instance, the English lay covered behind rising ground, 
and letting the P reach approach within easy range fired a 
volley, and with a cheer charged with the bayonet down the 
hilk “ not going too far A 11 the French officers eulogised 
the discipline and good feeling shown by the P nglish army 
in the south of France, the excellent disaphne of the dikn, 
how the soldiers paid for everything, how the English 
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officers called upon the genoy and begged them to let them 
know of the misconduct zny part of the tneo towards 
them treating them in short more like fnendf than like 
enemies A young French officer from Toulouse wou^ 
up these eulogies by saying that the French had shown 
their sense of the kind feeling and behaviour of the English 
army, by taking care up to this day of the graves of the 
English officers and at times throwing flowers upon them. 

Et tout cela parceque vous etiez gentlemen ' 

Colonel Roses instructions were as already mentioned, 
to obtain from the French commander in chief the earliest 
and most correct information possible of the French move^ 
ments and operations in the campaign and to express his 
own opinion on them for the information of Jj.ord 
Clarendon the I ofetgn Secretary, under whom he and his 
companions were, to use the official phrise, on special 
service but he could not obey these orders as fully as he 
wished without going to the front Nothing was furthei 
from his intention than to show off, as it is called, but he 
could not obtain this information without seeing as closely 
as possible the events of the campaign besides which it 
was his earnest wish to take that forward part necessary as 
he knew to gam for him the confidence and esteem of his 
gallant companions m arms the French officers and which 
he could only do by going to the front sharing the penis 
of war with them and seeing closely and clearly the move 
meats of their army and their objects This feeling was 
heightened by the kind and generous welcome which the 
French officers had given him at their headquarters 

The opportunity soon offered itself Shortly after the 
landing of the ilhtd army at Varna the alarm was brought 
by an officer to the French Marshal while the headquarters 
staff were at dinner that the French magazine containing 
the whole of the cartridges for the infantry in the c«ning 
cim^atgn, stored in an old marteilo tower and tta ^ntiidings, 
was on fire and that these buildings, tower arid all.^were in 
imminent danger of blowing up The officers all ran down 
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to the spot, and GoJoncJ Rose’fe experience of fires at Con 
staonpopiff enabled him to teU his comrades the best mode 
of this one out which to pull down at opce 

with long poles and a Tiatch« and crook all the wooden 
buildings intervening between the fire and the houses 
beyond them Several of the French officers went up with 
Colonel Rose to the roofs of the houses which they had thus 
separated from the one on fire whilst others went to fetch 
French and English fatigue parties This done, a French 
officer and Colonel Rose jumped from the roof and going 
up to the martello tower, ascertained with their hands where 
the flames haa produced the greatest effect on its walls and 
when the French and English fatigue parties arrived in 
numbers all the engines were concentrated upon these 
endangered points The fire was fortunately put out with 
out any serious damage 

The following day Lord Raghn told Colonel Rose that 
* he had heard with much pleasure of the assistance he had 
given the French m putting out this dangerous fire and 
added that Marshal St Arnaud had told him that he was 
extremely obliged to Colonel Rose for it and had 
recommended him to the French Minister of War for 
the Officer s Cross of the Legion of Honour This honour 
was afterwards mei^ed m the higher grade the Com 
mander s Cross of the Legion of Honour 

The first serious engagement after the disembarkation 
of the allies m the Crimea was the battle of the Alma 
Colonel Rose and Colonel Trochu were intimate and had 
frequent conversations on the strat^jy of the allied move 
menta against Sevastopol They ^reed that the advance 
shouli^ be a great naval and military echelon, the fleets form 
ii^ the right step in advance and the English forming the 
extrenje kft step of the echelon up the country, to enable 
the allied left to clear the coast road leading to Sevastopol, 
and throw forward the right front on the left This move¬ 
ment was earned out at the Alma The allied ships of 
war advancing in a grbat echelon from the right, shelled 
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the Ru&sian lefc moving along ^ the b^h road from 
Sevastopol which was the line of Russuui traasport and 
telegraph communication 

A curious result of this was th&t die step o( the 
echelon took in flank the Russian left ind chat a re^ment 
of Russian cavalry to avoid the destructive fire, took 
shelter from it tht whole time of the battle in a ravine 
on the c\tn me left running down to the sea without its 
being known to the 'ilhes till it retired on Sevastopol 
with the rest of the Russnn irmy The 'illics were to 
have marched m this order )>efore the break of day, but 
this faded, because, as Lord Raglan explained to Colonel 
frochu and Colonel Rose who had gone to ask the cause 
of the delay, the 4th or General Cathcarts division had not 
come up from the point where it had disembarked General 
Bosquet s division which had not halted got some distance 
in front, owing to this delay m the advance, and, 
making a d£tour to the right waded across the Alma, m 
quite shallow water and isccndmg the heights on the left, 
was the first to reach the Alma plateau General Canrobert 
with Im division followed At this moment Colonel Rose 
carried an uigent message from the Marshal to Lord 
Raglan to request him to cross the Alma and attack the 
Russian right and their battery of twelve guns, in co 
operation with the French ittack on the Russian left The 
English infantry were lying down on account of a very 
heavy mortar and other fire close to the bank of the Alma, 
the officers stmding up, giving that good example ^ 
danger which 1 nghsh officers always do As Colop^l 
Rose was giving the message m this heavy fire, a 
burst close to I ord Raglan s horse, his favourite chesti^^ 
and made him bound m the air Lord Raglan said, *• )- 
work, Rose 1 will do all I can, but the fourth 
has not yet come u]) ’ Marshal St Arnaud soon 
arrived at the ford on the Alma, but halted m rear Of ^ 
eminence near it, the ford bemg blocked up by i 
c image which had upset 
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At this h^vy finng on the high ground above 

the ,^hna ahowed 0 iat General Canrobert’s dxvunoo had 
ascc^ed the hughts, and was coming into action with chc 
Russian troops defcndi&g the telegraph position the key of 
the Ruman left Anxious to see the French attack of the 
fel^^ph, Colonel Rose jumped his horse, a good Irish 
hunter, into the Alma and up the bank on the other side, 
and, galloping up to the heights on the right arrived just 
in time to jom Colonel Cltr as he was deploying the ist 
Zouaves for the attack of tlie tel^raph position Colonel 
Cler welcomed him with a hearty shake of the band, saying 
‘'Soyez le bien venu, mon cher camarade, juste u temps 
pour I assaute du telegraph, ’ anil they rode side by side in 
front of the Zouaves who, with cheers took it with great 
spirit under a heavy hre, losing many men and crowing 
bayonets with the rear lint of the Russuns covering their 
retiring front The head of a sous lieutenant (Lieutenant 
Poitevin) was knocked ofT by a round shot as he was 
placing the tricolour on th( walls of the telegnph the build 
ing of which was not complete d tnd his body and the flag 
fell inside The greatest loss of the French w is incurred 
m the taking of the telegraph, but it was small m com¬ 
parison with that of the English in their far more arduous 
capture of the formidable heavy gun redoubt Colonel 
Cler showed his feeling m regard to Colonel Rose s joining 
him on this occision, in a letter which he wrote him, asking 
him for his portrait—^horse uniform and all—to be inserted 
m a picture of the storming of the ulegriph, which was to 
be painted for the Emperor, and is now in the gallery of 
Versailles, siying that he wished him to occupy m the 
piAtro “ la platt gloncuse que vous avc2 eu Ic courage de 
pfendre dans mon rdgimcnt au moment supreme de la 
bataiUe dAlma ’* 

After the battle of the Alma and a day or two before 
the opeiung of the Are against Sevastopol, Colonel Rose 
visited the Redoubt Numero Un * La Maison lirOlec,' so 
called from the French having taken and burnt two houses. 
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and constructed a redoubt on an ^minepce which had a 
slight command of the Bastion Cen^le,» the principal 
masonry fortification of the Russian t^ht, the left being: 
only earthworks The I* rench enpneer officer m chai^ 
with the usual kindness of Trench officers, took (^onel 
Rose round the trenches of the rddoubt explaining the 
defects to him more especially at a mistaken angle m it, 
which invited fire but which could not then be remedied, 
and afterwards to the glacis where they had a magnificent 
view by the rising sun of the permanent fortifications of 
Seva-topol The perfect stillress which reigned over the 
scene, gave no warning of the fearful havoc and destruction 
which within a few hours were to ensue from a cannonade 
unprecedented in artillery annals 

The next morning the French headquarters, staff were 
surprised at hearing a very heavy artillery fire from the 
right of the permanent fortifications General Canrobert 
had gone out early m the moniing with Colonel Trochu on 
a reconnaissance On hearing the fire the b rench staff 
officers galloped off in its direction Colonel Rose and 
Colonel Vaubert de Genlis making for the hut of 
the ‘ Major des Tranch6es Here they found General 
Canrobert, and learnt that this unusual fire was caused 
by a violent cannonade from the Bastion Centrale ’ 
and from other batteries on the right of Sevastopol, upon 
the redoubt ‘ La Maison Brulie Just as Colonel Rose 
and his companions arrived General Canrobert with his 
wonted courage and devotion was starting for the redoubt 
m distress only allowing General Martimprey and Colonel 
Trochu to accompany him for fear of drawing down the 
enemy s fire by a larger party Colonel Rose begged that 
he might go also General Canrobert demurred ColiA^ 
Rose replied that if the English commissioner attached to has 
staff did not go to the post of danger with him, he oould 
never look his brother officers again m the face General 
Caowbert in his usual good natured way taking him by 
thamtn replied " Allons done. Rose, ensemble ” On reach 
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mg tbe redoubt, fc^nd that the whole of the defences 
whtdi wer^ exposed to the canironade were completely de 
strpypd by it, and this was dot surprising for General Bizot 
commanding the F renefi engineers, told General Canrobert 
that the Russian batteries had bred on it 840 rounds in one 
how, the heaviest artillery fire he said oh record The 
carnage inside and outside the redoubt (whjch had been 
heldby the ist Zouaves with remarkable fortitude), from 
the vertical and other fire was fearful more than half the 
garrison having been killed besides the wounded 

As General Canrobert and those with him went round the 
ditch, a shell burst close to them at the very mistaken angle 
shown to Colonel Rose by the T rench engineer officer, one 
splinter contusionmg the general on the arm and another 
hitting Colonel Rose himself on in artery just beneath the 
eye knocking him down senseless and causing a consider 
able effusion of blood When he came to himself he found 
two soldiers of the ist Zouaves trying in the kindest 
manner to raise him up and staunch the blood whilst 
General Canrobert was standing over him thinking he 
was dead Numbers of French officers including Prince 
J6rdme Bonaparte called next day at Colonel Roses tent 
to inquire after him General Canrobert reported the 
incident officially to Lord Raglan and it was published m 
TAo London Gazette of February 6 1855 

The next encounter in which Colonel Ro^e took a 
prominent part was the battle of Inkermann The impor 
tant events of that day afforded him an opportunity of 
rendenng a service to the French and English armies which 
General Canrobert in an official letter characterised is 
most important to the great cause which was at stake in 
that eventful struggle T0 understand this it is necessary to 
take a bncf glance at the history of the battle The seen t 
plan of the Emperor Nicholas and his War Minister was 
to take advantage of the ridges of the commanding heights 
of Inkermann (which ran north east in a rough parallel, and 
within cannon shot of the upper harbour of Sevastopol) 
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to surpnse and wm the tight of ,d«aafe(i army, 

^ Uxr commanded by Ae hei^ opposite to Jtof 
mann and to « dnve the infidel^ a, the secret 

ran ‘ ^d Aeir ailiestoAeir shipsormto the sea- 

the amval of Ais. ttlegram, two Grand Dukes 
Empecw, had arrived from Moscow at the headquart^iS of 
]^rinrc Menclukofr to encourage Ac execution of Ais g«at 

^%efore the dawn of day, very heavy firing of 
and musketry from Ae direction of Inkefmanh <^ed 
General Caniobert and his staff out of their huts Wnb 
his usual intelligence concluding Aat the Russians h^ ^ 
attacked General Pennefathers division on the right be 
requested Colonel Rose to go as fast as he could 
to Aat officer and inquire whether he could give him any 
assistance RlAng by Ae shortest way Arougb the ravmes 
Colonel Rose gave Ae message to General Pennefat^r, 
who, overpowered by Ae very superior numbers of Ae 
enemy after gallantly resisung their advance, had just given 
orders to his division to retire slowly and in action His 
two guns being too close to Ae enemy were taken but 
afterwards recaptured All the Emperor s secret mstruc 
tions had been skilfully carried out The English outputs 
and pickets were surpnsed before Ae break of day 
Colonel Haly, commanding Ae Regiment As 

tinguiAejJ himself by his bravery m resisting the advanM 
of Ae Russians, killing two or three of Ae enemy fn 
personal encounter Masses of Russians with deep 
chetrs, rendered more vehement by two tots of v<^ka 
given them on parade before they advanced (covered by 
skirmiAers and the vertical fire of the heavy moitara 
Russian ships of v ir in the harbour) from Ae Mal^ff 
gate <rver Ae Inkermann ndge and ilso by Ae 
toast road, to Ae highest point on Ae Inkerm^ 
to fortify which and At lower heights, a hund^ molw 
had bees limplbycd conveying (aacinta during »e night 
,!««« i-h^ roast road It was a senons but grand scene 
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of war. a iittug preUu^e to die sangiuoary atruggle that 
was to foficm « 

On ddlvenng General C^nroberts message to General 
PenAe&thfer, the latter'sVeply was,' You see, Rose, what ts 
gou^ dn. Give General Canrobert my sincere thanks and 
tell huh he cannot come too soon " Colonel Rose galloped 
the same pace b*ick to the French headquarters but found 
that General Canrobert had already marched to reinforce the 
Knghsh right He got a fresh horse ind reached General 
Canrobert with this reply just before his dtvibion came into 
action It Will be seen in Lord Raglan s despatches how hand" 
somely he acknowledged the able assistance of the French, 
and how much he complimented General Canrobert’s tactics 
on this occasion Here wis seen the proof of the heroic 
y^our with which the Guards, some m line and the rest in 
^rmi^hing order had resisted the attack of the Russians 
on what was the key of the allied position Twelve 
oflicers of the Guards had been carried killed or wound^ 
out of action and thi men in their bear skin caps grey 
coats, ind white belts, lay on the field m all the varied 
forms of death, with their intervals preserved and their faces 
to the t nemy On a ndge to the left was lying one young 
officer, his servant was holding his head the blood was 
gushing from it and from other wounds and his young 
brother who had come U> Balaklava the night before was 
holding his hand in tears General Canrobert said to 
Colonel Rose, ' C est touchant, qui i st ce ^ ’ The servant 
who was holding up lus held mswered ‘Sir John Newman 
The Russians bayoneted him when he was lying wounded 

General Canrobert [X>sted his division on the Fnglish 
right, the point of the Russian attack as ordered from St 
Petersburg, and Gcneril Bosquet comingfrom the other sidi 
of the plateau jiosted himself on tlu right again of Cent i al 
Canrobert The shells, whichthe Russians always fired by 
twos in echelon, were dropping thickly on the English right 
and one corned away die whole face of General Bourbaki $ 
horse, when be pirouetted round several times mad with 
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pain and fell dead Another shdl bursj between General 
Canrobert and Colonel Ros^ «»e «*plinter garr^nng i pJOM 
of Colonel Rose s thorough bred bdrse s stomach av^y and 
another contusionmg Genwal Canrobert s arm They 
caused also one or two casualties m the i ith Hussafs, who 
were therefore retired out of fire General Bosquet now 
rode up and dropping his sword to General Canrobert, 
asked to be allowed to charge a very large body of Russian 
troops m massed columns, who were attacking the Fpeftch 
right with his Regiment of Tirailleurs Indigenes (Algenan 
Mihomedans) General Canrobert replied Certainly I 
quite approve, and General Bosquet, in a brief but 
energetic speech in Arabic addressed his men, telling them 
if they did their duty they would go to Mahomed but if not 
to " Jahanum ’ After firing d volley into the Russian 
columns GenerU Bosquet ordered the Indigenes ’ tO 
cliarge them 1 hey were so outnumbered by the Russians 
that their kepis only appeared in the mass occasionally 
like ‘ leaves tn a stieam The Russians were completely 
repulsed, and retired m disorder the Indigenes ' making 
great havoc amongst them with their sword bay onets 

Shortly afterwards in the heat of the battle an orderly 
officer from General Pennefathcr galloped up with an 
important message to inquire whether General Canrobert 
could hold the ground between the left of General 
Canrobert s division and the English right His inquiry 
tallied exactly with the short conversation which Colonel 
Rose had just afterwards with Lord Raglan when he took 
hutj a message ftom the General After he had replied to 
the message he said It looks fishy Rose ‘No>’satd 
Colonel Rose, “ its all right my Loid, if we only take the 
redoubt on our right’ pointing to the Inkermann works 
thrown up m the night ‘ Yes, he said “ that’s just what 
Pennefather has been telling me ” The inquiries made by 
General Pennefather showed that he had contemplated 
taking the redoubt, and so it came to pass,‘for shortly 
afterwards, when General Canrobert asked Colonel Rose to 
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come with hun to front to makt, a reconnaissance (and 
as they went there, the*DuJwe of Cambridge joined them) 
the Russuas recognising the French commander in chief 
by the earned by tlfc. Marechal de Logis opened 6re 
upon hu party The projectiles which ncochctted towards 
the party were of lighter calibre than the guns in the 
battefy, and General Canrobert with his usual intelligence 
judged from theu" light calibre that the Russians were 
^Ivenng the retreat from the battery of heavy guns wi'^h 
hofse artillery thus showing that its garrison were m full 
retreat—a welcome announcement 

On receiving General Pennefathers message as to 
holding the ground between his left and the English right, 
General Canrobert looked rather embarrassed on which 
Colonel Rose who knew the ground told him he would be 
glad to reconnoitre it for him Ht assented with warm 
thanks Having reconnoitred the ground between the 
French left and the English right indicated by General 
Pennefather Colonel Rose then went down the road on the 
right of the Russian redoubt lunning from the platrauto 
the Tchernaya under it He came cn louU upon a small 
English picket of a young subiltern who had constructed 
m ambuscade on the side of the road and having recon 
noitrcd the ground to the right of the Russian redoubt he 
proceeded to the ground on its left passing under the 
shower of a cannonade between the Russi ms and the 
English two iS pounders under Major (now Sir Colling 
wood) Dickson, Royal Artillery and the guns of Com 
mandant La Boussinieres Horse Artillery batteiy two 
officers whose ability and courage did honour to tht 
sf^endid armies to which they belonged 

Here occurred the great slaughter of the Russians 
which was caused from the idmirable fire of the Eniield 
rifl<s of the Guards, and the gallant charge of General 
Bosquets Indigin^ It was not simply detached groups 
of dead, but on® long heap of dead and severely wounded 
or dying men Colonel Rose’s horse, frightened as horses 
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the bftf thiTjg thejfcould do was to take Sir Hugh Rose it 
his word and to be goo<! soldiers, and from that tune forth 
they Rented hi^ constanj praite They gave proof, on the 
first occasion after this, of their new espni do corps On the 
rfutsph from Sehore a report came m from the left videties 
that they had found the jungle full of armed rebels 
approaching Sir Hugh Roses dank upon which the 
general ordered up the 3rd Europeans from the centre 
to cross a dark slavish river with bad baidcS, and to 
scour the road with a thick line of skirmishers with 
iuj^orts and reserves Cro!»smg the river up to their 
ntseks and running up its difficult banks they dashed into 
the ^^pod like hounds into a fover and speedily compelled 
the enemy to fltc 

The first serious operations which the Central India 
field force had to undertake were the capture of the fort 
of Rathghui and the relief of Saugor By forced marches 
It arrived at Saugor in twenty one days from its start the 
first obstacle being what is called the fortress of Rathghur 

On reaching that place Sir Hugh Rose made a com 
plete reconnaissance with the cavalry of the whole country 
round the high rock on which it was situated He ascer 
tamed that the ridge of rock, a mile and a half in length, 
covered and surrounded witli thick jungle, sloped from the 
west, where it was precipitous to the east on the river 
Beena, where it was accessible The north front of the 
fort was the only one which contained houses the othei 
fronts were merely fortifications The reconnaissance 
confirmed m all essentials the information on which Sir 
Hi^h Rose had formed his plan of attack He carried it 
out by investing, the same evening, the rock of Rathghur 
as ckjsely as the great extent hills, thick jungle, and a 
djflwuk river would allow him A feint against the town 
droVe the enemy out of it into the fort and enabled 
Brigadier'Stuart to take possession of the "Eedga i 
Rlussulman place of prayer opposite the north face com 
mandtog the town, and within range of the mam gate of 
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the fort On Januarj^ aS, the " sand-ha^ ' baitenes of the 
left attack having been campletdU, die fire q>quneiiced 
against the outer wan of the curtam of the fort indi such 
good effect diat it was evnlrat t^at a practicabto i^veadh 
would soon be made 

After seveml skirmishes in the outskirts, the batnch 
was reported practicable for an assault, but meanwhfie the 
rebel garrison despite their boasted determination to hpld 
Rathghur or die, had not been able to stand the shelling 
or to meet the approaching assault They evacuated the 
fort m the night by an ancient sallyport and a hole dug 
under the parapet to the south west, availing themselves 
of that side being guarded by the Bhopal contingent who 
were untrained troojis to make their escape Onuheir 
retreat being reported they were pursued vigiMtmsIy, 
and numbers of them were killed or taken prisoners 
Among the pnsoners were Mahomed F izil Khan (a 
relation of the Regent of Bhopal) and the nulitary chief of 
the rebels in the distnet Niwali Kamdcr Khan 

Immediately after this bir Hugh Rose received 
an c\press reporting that a large body of rebels 
reinforced by such of the garrison is had escaped from 
Rathghur, had concentrated at Barodia a strong vill^e on 
the left bank of the river Becna with a ' gurry or small 
fort, surrounded by dense jungle situated about twenty-4wo 
miles from Rathghur The rebels were under the 
command of the Rajah of Banpore the best leader Sir 
Hugh Rose encountered He had previou»Iy distinguxshied 
himself according to Sir R Hamilton by his military 
qualities Taking with him the greater part of his troops 
the General made a forced march the same day at tv^lW 
o clock in I hot sun to B arodia, le iving a brigadier sthli the 
remainder of his force to protect the camp and his eommuni 
cations 1 he jutiglc on the road to Barodia was very^dllek. 
The fiankers of the irregulars, suddenly haltlag 
reported that the enemy wore in ambuscade on tbs' lefr 
It w IS sooa found that their object Wasio defend the ford 
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of the nVer, but ^ Hi^h Rose drove them out of 
posiooh 4diEer an rfjstatote ddcnce Following: up tlus 
advantage at onc^ die lOKe advanced and attadced the 
eoam]^'la front of Baro^ The rebels kept up a heavy 
fire vitfa rockets and brass shells, most ingeniously made 
by* nidrve workmen, one of them killing, by Sir Hugh 
Rdses side, Captmn Neville of the Royal Engmeers 
' The enemy, dnven from their position by the fire of 
the guns, retired into the village and jungle, where they 
were shelled and charged gallantly by the Bntisb and 
native cavalry, with infantry supporting They soon after 
waerds made a precipitate retreat and were pursued with 
loss which they themselves stated at four or hve hundred 
The Immediate result of these operations was the relief 
of Saugor on February 3 1858, to the great joy of the 
garrison, after Uie place had been invested by the rebels 
for eight months The whole of the civil and military 
officers came out some distance from baugor to meet Sir 
Hugh Rose and his column expressing their gratitude for 
their relief by him and liis gallant troops Thus the first 
object of the campaign was successfully accomplished 
The capture of the &troI^r fort of Garracota which owed 
Its strength to the skill of French engineers further secured 
his communications and Sir Hugh Roses object after this 
success was to reach Jhansi as quickly as possible Want 
of supplies, however, chiefly caused by tlie devastwon 
of the Saugor and neighbounng districts by die rebels 
caused a delay of which the rebels took advantage by 
occupying the forts of Serot and Marowra, as well as the 
difficult passes m the mountainous ndges which separate 
Bunddeund from the Saugor districts The passes were 
three m number, those of Narut, Mudinpore, and Dha 
mooney Sir Hugh Rose resolved to foite these passes 
mora especially as it was necessary to unite his first and 
secgdjd fangades for the attack on Jhansi He accordingly 
sent oiders to Brigadier Stuart commanding his first 
brigade, to mareli straight from Mhow by the great trunk 
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TQ^d towards jhansi, whdst he himself mc^ed direct upon the 
fortress Narut was by far, thetAst difficult o/ the passes 
just alluded to and the enemy, haiin^taken it into Ids head 
that Sir Hugh Rose must move through it increased its 
natural difficulties by bamcadmg the road with abattia and 
parapets of boulders The Rajah of Banpore defended it 
with about loooo men The next most difficult pass was 
Dhamooney Very little was known about Mudinpore,the 
third pass, but intelligence received by Sir Hugh Hose 
tlirough Mnjor Orr, and i reconnaissance forcie made him 
select the last pass for his point of attack whilst by a 
series of clever movements he made a strong feint against 
Narut which was twenty miles distant Although Mudin 
pore was found to be the most accessible of the three 
passes It was still difficult, ind defended by the Sepoys of 
the 50th N I one of the best mutmc er regiments, and by 
700 picked Bundeelas 

At about 800 yards from the entrance of the Mudinporc 
piss the General saw the enemy in force on the hills 
to his left, and a heav) fire was opened on his force Sir 
Hugh Rose hid a spur shot off his orderly wis hit and there 
were some men and horses in the battery badly wounded 
The rebels were driven with loss from the glen and 
endeavoured to join a large body of tne enemy in the hiUs 
on the left of the roid but, not giving them time to breathe 
Sir Hugh Rose ordered the heights to be stormed, under 
cover of the two guns of the Hyderabad contingent 
This was most eftectively done and a squadron of the 
J4th Light Dragoons pursued them for a considerable 
distance The next day the fort of Seroi fell into his 
hands and the day ifter that, the fort of Marowra, w|iich 
was evacuated on the approach of our force and so 
complete was the surrender ihit Sir Robert Hamdton 
annexed it with a proclamation and military ceremony 
Sir Hugh Rose then continued bis march to Jhansi 
Great irapoitance was attached to the fall of this fortress 
and city by Lord Canning Lord Clyde, and Lord 
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Elphinstone It 4 as i^arcled as the stronghold of the 
rebel forces yi Central India, and was garrisoned by 10,000 
Velaitecs and Bundeelasjbesides i 500 mutinous sepoys, of 
>»hom 400 were cavalry The number of guns m the city 
and fort was estimated at from thirty to forty Anxious as 
were Lord Canning and the Commander m Chief that 
Jhansi should speedily fall, they were so impressed with its 
strength and with the inadequacy of Sir Hugh Roses force 
foi Its attack that Lord Clyde wrote to him offering the 
option of proceeding instead towards Banda But Sir 
Hugh Rose felt so strdngly the danger of leiviiig such a 
stronghold m his rear that he determined to take it at all 
costs 

Not having been furnished with any plan of the city 
ind fortress Sir Hugh Rose had to reconnoitre all the 
giound and positions in the vicinity of jhansi The 
great strength of the fort, natural as well as 'utihci il 
and Its extent entitled it to a place amongst fortresses 
It stood on in elevated rock rising out of a plain and 
with Its numerous outworks of masonry presented a very 
imposing ap]>caranre Its walls of grimte vaned from 
sixteen to twenty feet m thickness and were further pio 
teeted by extensive and elaborate works of the same solid 
construction all within the walls with front and flanking 
embrasures for artillery fire, and loopholes of which in som< 
places there were five tiers for musketry Guns placed on 
the high toweis of the fort commandeii the country all 
around One tower, called the Whiti Turret had been 
raised in height by the rebels and armed with heavy 
ordnance 

The chief of the rebel artillery and engineers 
was a first rate artilleryman The manner in which the 
rebels also served their guns repaired their defences and 
reopenl^d fire from batteries and guns repeatedly shut up, 
was excellent Some batteries returned shot for shot The 
women were seen working in the batteries and carrying 
ammunition The “ Garden Battery was fought under 


II 
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the black flag of the Fakeeca. Dtuing the siege the 
Ranee of Jhansi anfl her lailies^/ndily attire^ genetalljr 
vt<sited the “ Black Tower ** in t|e cool of the ereelog to 
see the operations A bombardier commanding one of' 
the breaching guns reported to Sir Hugh Rose on one 
occasion that * he had covered the Queen and her 'ladles 
with his gun and iskcd permission to Are on them 
The General told him that he did not approve of that sort 
of warfare, cruel and dangerous an enemy as the Ranee 
had been and continued to bt 

Sir Hugh Robc had made arrangements on March 30 
for the storming but the general action on April i with the 
so called army of the Peshwa which advanced across the 
Betwa, to relieve Jhansi, viz, 20,000 men imder Tantia 
Topee with reinforcements of heavy guns caused the 
assault to be deferred 

Ac sunset, of the 30th, the enemy lit an immense bonflre 
on a rising ground on the Jhansi side of the Betwa, as a 
signal to th( town of their amval, it was answered by 
salvoes from all Uie batteries of the fort and city and 
shouts of extreme joy from their defenders It was evident 
that they sought a battle with Sir Hugh Roses force 
This self confidence was explained afterwords by prisoners 
who stated that T uitia 1 opee had been informed by hts 
spies that nearly all the Central India fleld force were 
scattered and < ngoged in the siege and investment, and that 
he could easily destroy the few who guarded the camp 
Ihe fact is that Jhansi had proved so strong, and the 
ground to be watched by cavalry was so extensive that the 
force had more than enough on its hands But Sir Hugh 
Rose relied on the spirit of the British soldier which he 
knew always rises with diflicultics and resolved, whilst he 
fought a general action with the enemy, not to relna the 
siege He had, however, only 900 men availaWwto meet 
the enemy 1 

The Major General always acted on the pnncaple that 
th< b< St way w^th an tasiem foe For making up nume 
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ncal tnftnor^ determined attack on dicir weak 
{X>ui^ ftod, if pDvsl^ in their rear He had therefore 
meeade^ io commence tl^ attack at daylight, to advance in 
Imcv to pcmr mto the rebels the fire of all hts g;uns, and 
the(\,' to, turn and double up their left flank But the 
ensnaly, before daybreak, covered by a cl6ud of slurmtshers, 
advanced a^nst him Upon this the General ordered 
his skmnishers to uncover his line from their centre by 
retiring alternately on hu> right and left flanks, forming 
obliquely on them As soon as the hne was uncovered, 
he <^ned fire on the centre of the enemy, which had its 
effect 

To foil a formidable flank attack, he ordered Captain 
J^ightfoot, R A to move with half his battery at a trot to 
enfilade the enemy s nght whilst he himself galloped with 
a division of the Eagle Troop Bombay Horse Artillery to 
take the enemy s left cn (ifiarpe When about half way a 
round shot knocked over one of the guns Sir Hugh 
Rose had nothing left for it but to go on with the single 
gun and stop the enemy s extension to the left by firing 
shrapnel on it, and he instantly ordered the troop of the 14th 
Light Dr.^^ns and two troops of the Hyderabad cavalry 
to advance and attack m line, m echelon from the left, 
the remaining Hyderabad cavalry being placed m echelon 
on the right flank 

But these men, who later 011, it must be said, behtved 
widi great gallantry would not obey the order notwith 
standhig the earnest efforts of the officers and non 
commissioned officers to get them to move In this 
diieihma Sir Hugh Rose had to ordu* up a troop of the 
i4tii Light Dragoons m reserve m the second line, to 
replace them, and another Horse Artillery gun to rein 
force the one gun m action, whilst he himself and his stiff 
with Captain Needs troop of the 14th Light Drigoons 
m front, attacked and enveloped m some degree the 
enemy’s foft and left rear The enemy poured a heavy 
fire mtb the cavalry, the Velaitecs jumping up on high 
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rocks and boulders to load ajid Captain Rose, 

ADC literally attempted to dime up these inipassable 
rocks but Vas ordered by the Kajor General to d^($t 
But beibre they could reload their matchlocks th^ charge 
was rato their left ^ 

In order to rapidly follow up this success, Sir 
Rose advanced straight against the enemy s centre, ‘Whtn 
the retreat of the rebels became a complete rout Upon 
this he moved forward the whole of his artillery and 
cavalry in pursuit Neither the jungle which was set On 
hre to stop the pursuit, nor difficult ground, could check the 
ardour of the pursuing troops, who saw within their reach 
the great prirc —the enemy’s heavy artillery The battery 
advantageously placed on two rising grounds then came 
into action with the enemy who were crossing the Betwa 
with their siege tram, and completed the success of the day 
Sir Hugh Rose pursued the enemy till dark, taking the 
whole of the siege tram and the guns on the other side of 
the river, eighteen guns in all with i loss to the rebels of 
upwards of i 500 men Thus, without relaxing in the least 
the investment of the fortified city and fortress of Jhansi 
the Central India field force fought and completely routed 
she enemy Following up this great success with rapidity, 
Sir Hugh Rose determined to stonn Jhansi at once 
He therefore on April 2 issued a general order for the 
assault next day of the defences of the city wall, of which 
a copy with the plan of attack was furnished to the officers 

m command 

The left attack ably and gallantly conducted by 
Brigadier Stuart succeeded perfectly, its right c(^|nin 
p-issing without loss or difficulty, through the breach The 
escalade on the left of the breach was gallantly Jed by 
Lieutenant (now Colonel) Webber, and the ** Rocket 
Bastion ’ was finally taken after a severe strug^''Inside 
the bastion The devotion and gallantry of die fi6th 
regiment m the assault and subsequent movement was 
specially marked m tjiis operation The right attack was 
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not. at firstj so fort&nate on account of the breaking of the 
spiling l^ders .•but eve^mally an entry was made mto the 
city notwith4andtng &e desperate attempts of 

the he&teged to prevent it 

Ofte incident of the assault deserves preservation, ind 
that Was the death of Lieutenant Dick He had some days 
before the assault, committed a serious offenr^e m screen 
ing a sergeant of the Sappers who had been looting 
tn spite of the General s most positive orders against it 
Such an example was so fatal to discipline that Lieutenant 
Dick would have been tried by court martial Sir Hugh 
Rose therefore sent for and told him on the eve of the 
assault of the punishment to which he had rendered himself 
liable, adding But I have heard of your high promise 
ttnd good qualities and I cannot subject you to a punish 
ment which would be ruinous to your career, and 
depnve you of the honour of the assault I therefore 
panlon you, and I know you will do your duty to morrow 
On putting his foot on the step of the scaling ladder 
Lieutenant Dick said to a brother officer, I never can be 
sufficiently obliged to Sir Hugh Rose, tell him how I have 
done my duty He ran up the ladder received scviral 
shots from the enemy, and fell mortally wounded to the 
ground 

Soon after this, the nght and left attacks were concen 
trated in the palace, and Sir Hugh Rose gamed a laige 
p;^ of the city by occupying the " Burra Gong gate, 
an important position Here the General saw his nephew 
C^ain Rose, A D C , of the Rifle Bngade s,ave a man of 
the $6th lying wounded, by taking his nfle and bayoneting 
his assail^t 

The next day Sir Hugh Rose and Brigadjer Stuart 
occupi^ ^ rest of the city by a combined movement m 
th£ ^lOpe of capturing the Ranee,* but she had escaped 
during the night through the treachery of some of the men 
of the native contmgents 

* She was aeady captured Lieut Dovler in the pjiauit 
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Thus ended on ApnJ 3, 1858, the si^ Jhansi, 
which for want of space here w imperfectly deecnbed 
In that sie|;e the Central India fmd force had to cMitepd 
agaim»t an enemy more than double its number and %htaig 
behind formidable fortifications iriio defended 
afterwards from bouse to house m a spacious city# For 
seventeen days and nights the investmg force had not 
taken off their clothes or unsaddled their horses The 
nature of the defence and the strictness of the investment 
gave rise to continued and fierce combats But the disci 
phne and spirit of the troops enabled them to overcome all 
difficulties and to take the strongest fortress m Central 
India in an incredibly short time with a loss to the 
rebels of 5,000 men 

The men^of the Central India fidd force treated witR 
humanity the Piemen and children of Jhaiisi Neither the 
desperate resistance of the rebels nor the recollection the 
revolting and wholesale murders perpetrated the preceding 
year at that place could make the troops forget that 
women and children are ilways spared by English soldiers 
So far from hurting the troops were seen sharing their 
rations with them Sir Hugh Rose also gave orders that 
the prisoners should be fed out of the prize gram 

Having left at Jhanst as a garrison a small force forming 
part of his second brigade, Sir Hugh Rose marched with 
his first bngade towards Calpec on April 25 185S He 
received inform ition eJi route that the Sepoy garrison of 
Caipee, reinforced by Vclaitees under the Ranee of Jhansi, 
and the C»walior contingent and other rebels, the wholft 
under the command of TantiaTnpee, had occupied KooAch, 
where they were resolved to make a determined bppo> 
sition The enemy had skilfully and strongly fortified ^e 
west part of the town, difficult to attack because suiTounded 
by woods gardens and temples, with hi£^ watts. Sir 
Hugh Rose, acting on his usual plan that nodung 
put the lubels out so much as turning their flank and 
threatening thwr rear resolved to mask the fortified front 
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Qx^d to attack Kooolbh m flank In accordance with these 
uctics he mode .a very ^tensive night march to the left, 
and after daybreak irrived by means of good guxlu 
oppbaite the west side of Koonch, and m rear of Us fort and 
the e^ntre of the town, having turned and taken m rear all 
tktienemy s strong defences of the Jhansi gate The troops 
were as usual m capital s{imts, es|)eaaUy when they saw the 
object of their night march fulfilled After they had 
rested, and breakfisted on hot coflfee meat, and bread the 
General arranged for the attack 

A wing of the 86th Regiment and the 25th Bombay 
Native In&ntry were thrown into skirmishing order, sup 
ported on the flank by detachments of artillery and cavalry, 
the remainder of the attacking force being formed into a 
Second line The skirmishers of the ^mbay Native 
Infantry, under cover of the guns charged into the wood 
temples and walled gardens with great gallantry whilst 
the 86th Regiment, making a circmt to the left, took all 
the obstacles in their front The enemy seeing their 
kne of defence thus broken and their right completely 
turned, retired m masses from Koonch to the extensive 
plains stretching towards Calpee forming an irr^ilar 
and long line live or six deep in some places, covered 
,by skirmishers at dose distances who at intervals 
were m “gouls or small masses a mode of skirmish 
ing peculiar to natives of India. Such however was the 
vigorous character of the pursuit that they soon became a 
helpless column of runaways losing some 500 or 600 men, 
besides several guns During the operations before 
Koonch, the men of the 7Tst and 3rd Europeans dropped 
d.awn »n numbers on the field, struck by the sun In fact 
the sun was a far more deadly enemy than the rebels, for 
there was no shade while the action was gomg on The. 
General himself had fallen three times from sunstroke but 
continued to struggle against it until the victory was won 
when the men, completely worn out, moved off towards the 
encamping ground on the Calpee side of Koonch 
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It would hav« been a, s^tqgy if Sir Hugh 

Rose had inarched on Calpee jiving ^ 

Loharee, held by Velaitees six seven miles on left 
ilank He therefore detached a small force U) ttudr>snd 
take It The fort was too strong to batter with 
artillery and the only entrance was by the gate, which DtaS 
blown m by the old Indian plan of hanging bags of gun 
powder on it under cover of musketry and artillery fire 
The gate was then stormed A desperate strode 
took place within the hrst gate A soldier named 
Whiripool who had already been honourably mentionod 
for taking two wounded soldiers who had fallen with broken 
ladders at Jhansi away on his shouldeis distinguished 
himself remarkably in this dangerous post Ustilg 
his bayonet with the utmost dexterity and strength, he 
despatched several of his enemies and with an officer ^nd 
his comrades followed the rebels into the second gate 
charging round the banquette and intenor of the fort and 
killing all in it Whirlpool received not fewer than nineteen 
wounds, some so severe m the neck that as his comrades 
put him into the dhoolie he said Take care, lads and 
don t shake my head or else it will come off Of course 
the Major General had every possible attention paid to this 
brave man he made a remarkable recovery and received 
6 d a day beyond his usual pension besides the Victoria 
Cross Sir Hugh Rose alw lys thought that his name trf 
Whirlpool was assumed and so it turned out to be, for from 
a parish return from Dundalk he learnt that he was twenty 
five years of age, a Protestant, that his name so far as the 
writer of this article remembers was Conker, and that >his 
nearest of kin was his father, who had been postmatter & 
that town When Sir Hugh Rose was m command id 
Ireland, the whole family came to thank him fof the 
kindness be had shown to this hero, who was then in New 
South Wales 

Sir Hugh' 4 lose had received an expre^ frmn the civil 
offiter at Koonch, that if he did not march at once to the 
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right bank of the Jumna, the enemy in CaliKe—the Gwalior 
contin^pnt, the Queen o^hansfand the Rao Sahib—and the 
cnem^ stationed under t(e Nawab of Banda at No^oog 
twenty miles south west of Calpee, would cut him off, and 
prevent him ' giving a hand ’ ns ordered by the Supreme 
Government of India to Lord Clyde 

He therefore made forced marches to the Jumna nnd, 
despite the incredible bufferings of the men, succeeded m 
urnving in time A story is told of the sick that when the 
General asked the men if they had any compl unts, ‘ Com 
plaints, sir’ said tho excellent sutgeon of the yrst “they 
haven’t a single thing which they would have in an English 
hospital in camp at home or m the field but ’ he added 
‘they hive no complaints except otic and that is, they 
Cannot mirch with ) ou to morrow against the enemy 
The men raising their heads from their knapsacks smiled 
in assent Sir Hugh Rose answered that he had had good 
exp^nence of their courage and devotion which wen 
wortliy of their antecedents 

The Central India field force had now to contend not 
only against the Rbel army fighting with all advantages 
of superior numbers and knowledge of the ground but 
with a Bcngd sun at its miximum of summer heat The 
number of officers and men on the sick list increased daily 
and added to the difficulties of tiansport Water and forc^;e 
were also scinty on the march only muddy water was 
available A check or still worse a defeat, before Cnlpee in 
the advanced state of the hot season with the rams close at 
hand, would have resusatated rebellion tliroughout India 
compromised the safety of Cawnpore, and exposed to 1 
dangerbus 6aok attack the extensive line of operations of 
the Commander in Chief 

Calpce was situated on a high rock rising from the 
Jumna, and surrounded by miles of quite unfathomable 
ravines twisting in a most extroordmar) manner Sir 
Hugh Rose s plan of attack was brit fly that the Bengal 
force on the opposite side of the Jumna should shell vigor 
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ously the fort of Calpec and also diat part Of the defences 
facing hi& position at Crolowleei wjftl^t he himself, his 
fin>t brigade attacked Calpce by Is left, making a stnmg 
feint with the second br^fade against the right of the eiienty 
at Bandai to be converted into a real attack if feasible 
The enemy, coming out of tlieir miprcgnable ambuscade 
10 these ravines unceasingly hampered the troops on the 
left To Icam, if possible the intentions and force of the 
enemy m Calpee, Sir Hugh Rose sent into the place one of 
those adventurtrs who m campaigns hang about a camfs 
know the country perfectly, and generally gain reliable 
information About midnight of May 21, a sentry woke 
him at his tent, and said that a man wished to speak 
to him, and this messengc r forthwith appeared He told 
the Genera! that the plan of the enemy was to make a 
grand attack on his position the following morning between 
10 and 11am This late hour did not surprise Sir Hugh 
Rose, as intercepted corresiiondencc showed that the leaders 
of the rebel forces in C djice hail issued a circular order 
to all the troops under their command that they were not 
in future to attack the English at daylight hut between 
those hours when the rays of the sun were most fatal 
Acting upon this inform ition which was told with great 
detail and with apparent truthfulness Sir Hugh Rose 
provided for the possibility of its being treacherous by 
strengthening his right instead of weakening it and placing 
himself m the centre of his line with the Camel Coi^ 
Shortly afterwards an orderly came to him from 
Bngadier Stuart commanding on the right, to report 
that the enemy had shown themsi Ives at several heads of 
the ravines, and that he would probably be attacked 
Sir liugh Rose accordingly ordered the Catnel Corps to 
remforce the right Dismounting the men o( the Ckmel 
Corps, and forming them mio line he ascended the ruuog 
ground in double time then moving down the hiU with the 
dismounted Ofcnel Corps men, hi ordered a volley to be 
<i^red into the rcliels, and with a cheer charged them with 
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the tiAyoilet This chazge rebeved Bngadier Stuart and 
his iirofn imme(kate danger 

/ ^^the nDeaotiine reives were received by the General 
td elfect that bis left had successfully and completdy 
back into Calpce the force under the Ranee of 
Jhanu and Rao Sahib Sir Hugh Rose at once saw that 
hia r^t course was to profit by this defeai; and attack 
Calpee the next momtog before break of day But the 
enemy, who had been watching his movements an^ whose 
dtoraU had experienced the full effect of their defeat, had 
b^n immediately afi^ this repulse to evacuate Calpee 
and when the British force advanced, their last man was 
rapidly retreating by a road considerably to its left, from 
which It was separated by ravines In short, Calpee had 
been won by the general action of the preceding day on 
the banks of the Jumna In describing this important 
and successful operation Sir Hugh Rose wrote ‘ So great 
and varied were the difficulties with which the Central 
India field force had to contend, all of which I have not 
thought It necessary to detail, that having stated so fully 
the obligations I am under to human aid I should not do 
justice to my own feelings, nor I am sure to those of the 
generous spirits whom I led, were I not to say how large a 
share of our gratitude for preservauon and success is due 
to the signal mercy of Heaven ” He was himself 
prostrated with sickness He had had three attacks of 
the sun at Koonch a fourth in the action of Muttra, and a 
fifth in the general action before Calpee The capUire of 
Calpee completed the plan of the campaign which the 
Government of India had drawn out for the Central 
India force Marching from Mhow m November, 1857 
that force, 10 five months had traversed Central India 
l^d beaten the enemy on every occasion in thirteen gi.neral 
actions and sieges, and bad captured some of the strongest 
fortresses in India 

After the capture of Calpee, Sir Hugh Rose, worn out 
with fistigue and successive sunstrokes wts advised by his 
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medtca] officer to return at once to Bombay, and he bad 
actually applied for leave to go wMo intell4^^n^ 
him which created a seosation fchroughout It»l» 
equalled by that which was caused by the t)mtinutifly;to 
the effect that the rebel army under Tantia Topee ana the 
Ranee of Jhan&t, while retreating across the Churdbal rivet, 
had changed their route and had attacked the Maharajah 
Scmdiah at Bahardurpore, nine miles from Gwalior, when 
Hib Highness s troops with the exception of a few of his 
bodyguard had treacherously gone ot er to the enemy 

Thus the rebels who had ded in disorder and helpless 
ness from Calpee were now unexpectedljt set up again with 
abundance of money a capital park of irtillery plenty of 
war material, and Scindiahs army as their allies—the best 
organised and drilled of all the native levies To render this 
state of things still more embarrassing Gwalior fell into 
rebel hands at the most unfavourable time of the >ear for 
milrtary operations on the eve of the great rams (the 
monsoons) and when the heat of the summer was at its 
maximum 

this serious news reached Sir Hugh Rose directly after 
his leave had been granted He felt much better after s^me 
days rest, and at once telegraphed to the Governor Gener^ 
to say that he would be glad to take command of the force 
ordered to retake Gwalior Upon this Lord Cantimg 
replied thanking him earnestly for this generous act 
of devotion to the public service, and accepting his 
services Bngadier Gcner U (now Lord) Napier had been 
appointed to succeed Sir Hugh Rose on his projected 
departure from Bombay but with that generosity whij^ 
always characterises him, he told Lord Canning % 
would be delighted to serve as second in comm«ind, to whidb 
the Governor General agreed and Sir Hugh Rose was ^tad 
to have so valuable an officer to assist him in the Gw^or 
operations The march to Gwalior was attended with 
considerable difficulties on aoiount of the badnesa of die 
roads the want of maps difficult rivers to be crossed, and 
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latei^e heat dat thermometer on one occasion 
stood at ^3o' Itt the shWe, when it krofee, but Sir iiugb 
Reae^Wped that a suwfessful attack of the enem), Wtsrde 
Wf-liMKle the city would, as at Calpee be foUoa ed by the 
ol die fmt for to have besi^ed the fcatress 
sdiehtlficdly would hive lasted too long 
On June 16 (tSsS), after marching all night, Sir Hugh 
Rose arrived within four or five miles of Morar, and made 
whilst the men were preparing their breakfasts a close 
reconnaissance of the cantonments Certain that his men 
would be remvigorated by a move against them and that 
die morale of the enemy would be damped by his attacking 
them unexpectedly after a long night s march he resolved to 
do so at once and accordingly placed the troops m order of 
battle The advance covered by the Hyderabad cavalry 
was made in two lines the first line under his own com 
mand the second under Bng Gtn Napier As the troops 
advanced the enemy in the ravines were forced to show 
themselves by Brigadiei General Napier and a shii^ action 
took place between them and the 71st who as usual be 
haved admirably completely beating the enemy with great 
los% 1 he commander of the second line mented Sir Hugh 
Roses warmest thanks for his skilful management The 
success of the day was completed by a most admirable 
pursuit of the rebels by a wmgof the 14th Light Dragoons 
The capture of the Morar cantonments had good results 
U was the first defeat which the combined forces of the 
Calpee and Gwalior rebels had sustained, and it enabled 
Sir Hugh Rose to get immediately into communication 
with the CO operating force at Kotah ki Serai, and to recon 
Gwalior from its east side In the meantime a sharp 
encounter with the enemy near Kotah ki Serai enabled 
the force there partially to occupy the heights between 
place and Gwalior, after considerable resistance In 
a’^lant charge of the 8th Hussars, when they passed 
right through the enemy’s camp and earned cverythu^ 
before them, the Queen of Jhaosi disguised as a page, was 
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kiHcd by a hussar, axul the tree was ai^rwards sholrn 
where her body was burnt ThM fell ' bravest and 
most capable imlitary leader of |(he rebels AS'^L^’d- 
Strathnaim afterwards said of her, ' Woman as she 
she was the best man of them all ' 4 ^ 

After some sharp encounters Sir Hugh Rose entered 
the Lushkar, or town without material difficulty, and 
m'lrching up the mam street with a squadron of the (4th 
1 ig^t Dragoons, took possession of Scindiah’s palace 
without bloodshed with the useful aid of Captain (now Sir 
Richard) Meade who being known to the Gwalior men^ 
volunteered to nde forward alone into the courtyard, and 
succeeded in inducing the excited rebels in it to give it up 
peaceably to the Bntish force 

In the early morning Sir Hugh Rose moved with 
General Stuart s brigade to the left of the Gwalior rock 
to turn It where it was not prcapitate At this moment 
Lieutenant Rose son of Rose of Kilravock, commanding 
th( advanced skirmishers saw a little lieneath him a falling 
of the ground where the second gate into the fort was 
situated andcolUctiughisskiimishcrsmlim he fired a volley 
into the cavity and stormed it killing evt ry man that 
It and effecting a capture as successful as it was bold 
M ijor General came up with the 86th Regiment from the 
left of the rock which was sealed without much difficulty, 
and entered the courtyard where 10 the mcieiit guard room 
cut out of the rock Lieutenant Rose 1 ly dying Sir Hugh 
Rost shook his Highland relative warmly by the hand, not 
knowing his wound was fatal and promised to apply for the 
Victona Cross for him He smiletl an<l was most gratified 
but shortly afterwards txpirt d ^ ’ 

Sir Hugh Rose then sent an express to Bngadicf 
General Napier, requesung him to pursue the enemy far 
and 4a.Qlose1y is he could This was done most offectiMlly 
Hauae awrote to bir R Hamilton informing hioi of the 
' dcaptut Gwalior, and suggestmg that the Maharajah 
Scindiiould return to his capital This His Highness 


was in 

•The 
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did the next momingf, making hts entry accompanied by 
the Gmeral an^ h» staf? Thus ended on June ao, 1858, 
the fhkmg of Gvalior The operations were briefly 
sufhmed 1^ by Sir Hugh Rose m a despatch to the 
Government of India, dated October 13, 1858, in which 
he said 

“ As the Commander of the troops engaged, It is my 
duty to say that although a most arduous campaign had 
impaired the health and strength of ray force, their discipline 
devotion and courage remamed unvarying and unshaken, 
enabling them to make a very rapid march in summer heat 
,to Gwalior, light and gam two actions on the road, one at 
Morar Cantonments the other at Kotah ki Serai, amve at 
their posts from great distances and by bad roads before 
Gwalior on the diy apjiointcil, June 19 and on that same 
day carry by issiult all the incmys ixisitions on strong 
hughts and in most difficult ground, taking one battery 
after another twenty set cu pieces of artillery in the action, 
twenty five in the pursuit besides the guns in the fort, the 
old city the new city and finally the rock of Gwalior, held 
to be one of the most iinpurtant tnd strong! st fortresses in 
India 1 marc icd on June 9 from Calpee and on the 19th 
of t^e same month the Gwalior States were restored to th«r 
Prince 

The approvals of the Indian authorities on the fall 
and capture of Gwalior were both numerous and 
flattering but history has recorded a still more durable 
tiibute of praise and admtr ition to the gallant and victonous 
oommuider After thi recapture of Gwalior Sir Hugh 
Rose made over the command to Drigadier Gefieral Napier 
and on June 29,1858 proceeded to Bombay and re assumed 
command of the Poona division His services were not 
forgotten at home for he was created a G C B (Jan 3 
1858) and appointed to the colonelcy of the45tb Regiment 
His name was also included m the vote of thanks passed 
on April 14, 1859 in botli Houses of Parliament for the 
Indian Mutiny campaign, when hts services were referred 
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to b}r the Earl of Derby, tbe D«ke of Cambric^, Lord 
Stanley aAd Lord Palmerston m most eulo^nc terms 
The difficulties under which those services were scnd&ied 
may perhaps be best inferred from the following extract 
from a letter to his brother-in-law, tbe Earl of'M^^rtoa 
dated June 3D, 1858 — I took Koonch in a heat Which 
cannot be told-»ii5 in the shade 2 was diree times 
parah^cd by the sun but they threw buckets of cold w^r 
over me and gave me restoratives, and thank God, I was 
able to nde again and join the combat Owing to God’s 
great mercy 1 have had thirteen fights and always won the 
day without a check Your old regiment the yist, bad 
twelve men struck dead in the" ranks Afterwards at 
Calpee it was 119 in the shade and 30 o out of less than 
400 men of the 25th Native Infantry fell dead struck by 
sun I delight in the ytst and I have a splendid regiment 
in the 86th, which go at anything 

How he received his honours may be judged from 
this letter to his mother (August 15 1858) I have 
received a most kind and handsome letter from the Duke 
of Cambridge telling me that Her Majesty has given me 
the G C B Lord Elphinstone hns also been exceedingly 
kind He gave me on my return here a beautiful Arab 
mare * and he told me that he had received a letter from 
the Duke in which he spoke of me in the handsomest way 
The kindness of ever) one here is remarkable Each regi 
ment has given me banquets A deputation of all the 
officeis and civil servants of Poona came to me to say tliac 
they wished to give me a dinner or a ball in proof of their 
admiration of what they call my brilliant conduct I 
a ball for the sake of the ladies young and old, who, poor 
things, m India all dance But he idds plaiattvely> 
'Public &vour IS a very fitful thing, and much as ii^pre 
ciate all this kindness 1 receive it vith the knowledge that 
It may change m a contrary direction at any nmment,” 

1 

« This mare Lord StnUbnaira broaght home to Mb tom in 

11865, and bred a large and profitable stock from her 
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Sir Rose al)#ays wished to grve all the credit he 

could ^ the soldiers who served him so wdl 

6n Msrdi 29, i860, Sir Rose was appointed M 
diceommandm chief of tlie Bombay army with die rank 
of Lieutenant General, but after holding that post for a few 
months, he was transferred (June 4 i860) on the depar 
ture of Lord Clyde, to the still more important office of 
Comhiander in Chief in India As the object of this article 
IS to give a sketch of Sir Hugh Roses services in the 
field It IS impossible to add to its length by a detailed 
narration of his five years admimstration of the army m 
fndia But at the same tune a brief reference to thu pnn 
cipal features of that administration may not be considered 
out of place One of the. first duties which Sir Hugh Rose 
set before himself, after taking over the command in-chief 
was to improve the discipline of the army which from the 
eficctsof the Mutiny and the long campaign consequent on 
It was in a somewhat lax condition This state of things 
was especially app irent in that portion of it known as the 
Indian or European, in contradistinction to the Queen’s, 
army, and it culminated in openly mutinous conduct of an 
aggravated tharicter m the 5th Royal European Regiment 
at Dinapore Finding his attempts at crushing this spirit 
of insubordination frustrated m a matenal degree. Sir Hugh 
Rose was forced to warn the umy at large of the aenous 
notice he intended to take of the next case of insubor 
dmation that came to bis notice This hapiiened to be 
one m the same raiment Pnvate Thomson disobeyed 
a supenor officer, and for this was found guilty ind 
sentenced to be shot The Coramandtr m-Chief resolved to 
enforoe the sentence The eNecution of the sentence was 
fefilowed by the disbandment of the rigiment These 
measures, m combination with others equally firm but 
necessary, put a stop at once to further indiscipline in the 
army, aad elicited the full approval of the governments m 
India and at home 

Another matter which Sir Hugh Rose had much at 
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heart in connection with the Eitrc^ean soldier m India, «as 
the creation of some erajAjymenl' fer hya in Ow weary 
hours of cantonment life With tins object he lotjoduced 
1 system of worktops and soldiers gardens (July 
which, ^ter fan* trial proved extremely beneficial to regi 
meats, and was m consequence adopted throughout the 
Bntish army at home and abroad The Native army no 
less occupied his close attention and became in bis hands a 
splehdid fighting machine 

In a general sense Sir Hugh Rose regarded the amal 
gamation of the Queens and Company s forces which took 
place during the early part of his tenure of office as 
Commander in Chief as one of the most trying and difficult 
duties ever entrusted to him Fortunately he was on 
intimate terms of friendship with the Viceroy (Earl Canning) 
and their views on the subject of amalgamation so entirely 
coincided that notwithstanding material differences- of 
opinion on some points with the Home Government the 
changes were ultimately earned out without undue diffi 
culty or friction Whilst during his command Sir Hugh 
Rose attended specially to the comforts and discipline of 
the men one of the chief fe itures of his tenure of office was 
his systwn of selection of officers by merit which earned 
for him the respect of itll those who esteemed merit before 
lavour His personal inspections of the troops, moreover 
were frequent and minute entailing on him much fatigue 
and extra work Amongst other long joumies he rode in 
1862 down the north west frontier of India at the rate of 
sixty miles a day for twelve days with a few selected staff 
officers, and made a very \ aluable report upon the subject; 

For reasons already steted, it is not possible Mh say 
more than that m April 1865 Sir Hugh Rose gave ^the 
chief command of the army after a five >e^^ tenure 
amidst much regret ind many valued evidences of g^dwill 
on the part of officers and men As he travelled down to 
Calcutta on route for home, the vanous regiments serving 
under him sent their bands cO the i^Way stations through 
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which b4 p»sKd, to pky oft hi9 amval and departure, the 
tun« h^ "wUs kiKrtwi to hke Addiccses were also'pres^nte’d 
to hHJT ^ inany of die civil bodies in the larger towns 
ItuShi pttbhc opmion was in short expressive and even 
indu^;itnt in its appreciation of his services as Commander- 
i» Cluef One of the most gratifying testimonies to his 
services was that given at a farewell entertainment at 
Simkf on September 27, 1864 when Sir Rc^iert Napier 
(now Lord Napier of Magdala) said — 

"'Never has the army of India had a chief more 
earnestly solicitous to ensure its efficiency than his Excel 
ifency Sir Hugh Rose never I believe, has the army of 
India been in a more efficient condition than it is at the 
present moment never has the army of India had a 
chief whom it would have followed to the field against a 
foe worthy of it with fuller confidence of success than tins 
army would feel under its present Commander in Chief ’ 
in reply to this Sir Hugh Rose said ‘ I have to thank 
the army for an unvarying goodwill and never failing 
support and I regret to give up this great command which 
must satisfy any honourable ambition and which I owe, not 
to my ments but to the fivour of my Sovereign and to the 
bnlliaot success of the British and Native troops of the 
Bengal army whose bravery and devotion m the Central 
Indian campaign will est m my recollection as long as 
memory lasts 

On his arrival in England Sir Hugh was received with 
the kindest manifestations of welcome by all classes of the 
community He was at once appointed to be Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, and was soon afterwards raised 
to the Peerage under the title of Baron Strathnaim of 
Strathfiaim and Jhanst Thus his active career ended 
amKf the scenes where it had b^n fifty years before 

Dating his early tenure of office in Ireland he 
was ' eoirfrontcd with the somewhat formidable Fenian 
Con^irai^ of 18661-67 By good oiganisation and 
skilful disposition of the troojw under his command, Lord 
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Strathnaim succored in kee|xng Irdand m thosis «timng 
times under control, and in preventing that da^ and ivide- 
spn^ conspincy from growrag tnto an open rebelhofb ' 
Lord Strachnaim, besides being one of Her 
commissioners for the Lieutenancy of the City of Ldndont 
was a D C L of Oxford and an Honorary LL D of Did^n 
University After he gave up the Irish command he lived 
chiefly in London where he became a prominent member 
of soaety, and was promoted m 1877 to the highest rank 
in the Army, that of Field Marshal Up to the hour of 
his death he took a keen interest in the military and 
political questions of the day, speaking and wntmg 
frequently and copiously on the evils, as he termed them, 
of the short service system of enlistment, as contrasted 
with long service and a pension He also freely dis 
cusi>ed the various campaigns m Afghanistan South 
Africa, Egypt, and the Soudan, and the different 
policies adopted by the Government But neither for 
the comparatively inactive hfe he led in London nor for 
the responsible care of his laigc estates in Hertfordshire 
was he fitted by training or temperament, and he often 
longed to break away from them for active command in the 
field The very qualities which made him a distinguished 
leader of n>cn—such as tenacity of purpose, endurance, a 
quick temper, an unbending will a fearlessness of responsi 
bihty and of men—were qualities which at times, brought 
him into collision m the routine of London pohtical and 
social life with both fnend and foe alike 

But no one who knew hira even as an acquaintance, 
could ful to recognise in thi gallant old veteran s woiris 
and actions a depth of feeling and a straightforwardness of 
purpose often wanting m themselves Mistakes he some^* 
times maile, but they were generally mistakes of impulse 
His heart was always m the right plaM With a soitie 
tildes stem extenor, he had a ready gift for the ne^dy, a 
warm word for the oppressed, and a rebuff feu* dw mpostor 
At times rushing bravely into the breaidi to denounce, as 
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he thought, aome incompetent officer some zmhtarjr failure, 
ot'eaiaepojitK^nitngue, he made speeches m Parltameat 
whi^ lie not only drpadcd but had not the physical potrer 
to d«iyw<tf witii succe^, and wrote letten, which from thetr 
length and persistency often weaned both his secretaries 
and colTcspondents But in pnnciple he was generally 
right, and be allowed no consideration of fatigue or friend 
ship to stand 10 the line of conduct which he conscientiously 
adopted Hia hospitality knew no bounds, and it was 
extended equally to the great and the humble 

What pleased him, perhaps, most m his later yean was 
fais appointment in 1869, to the Colonelcy of the Royal 
Horse Guards (the Bluts) This appointment conferred on 
him for those services which, as has already been seen, the 
Duke of Cambridge so warmly appreciated, gave hmi 
special gratihcation, and up to the last moment of his life he 
was never tired of speaking of the unvaryii^ kindness and 
condescension shown him by his Colonel, as he termed the 
Pnnee of Wales (Colonel in Chief of the Household 
Brigade), and of the respect and deference he received at 
all times from the officers and men of the ' Blues, from 
the commanding officer downwards He w is very proud 
of his regiment, and much valued his connection with it 
It was on his application made on June 18, 1882, that the 
Field Marshil Commanding m Chief consented to regard 
the Household Cavalry (Adjuttnl Generals letter, July 7, 
1882) as available for active service in the field This led 
(to the intense satisf'iction of Lord Strathnairn and of the 
Household Brigade at large) to die employment, soon 
afterwards of detachments from the three regi malts in the 
Egyptian and Soudan campaigns, with such marked honour 
to the Brigade and such benefit to the Army at large 
Lord Strathnairn was the last link between the pnst and 
present generation of soldiers The Allwise Disposer of 
evei\ts drew his thoughts into channels which were pnoaless 
m coftipanson with the evanescent allurements of a London 
existence, or the positions which rank ind honour m this 
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world confer The oW ^hero wag '^eary atw 3 worn in the 
service of his Queen, but he ever looked to that 

better country of which he had, from his youth tip, heard 
from a good mother who was devoted to him < 

■He spent much of his tune m eicamioing the religious 
questions of the day, denouncing with no unsparing voice 
the advance of atheism in English society and politics 
under the protection of genius and in the garb of religious 
freedom With those to whom he gave his confidence, he 
discussed these questions freely and unremittingly hCr 
moreoN er, devoted an hour each morning and evemng to 
his devotions, remembering by name many of those wlio 
had fought gallantly under him, and those immediate rela¬ 
tions and friends whom he regarded with affection He 
died suddenly at Pans on Oct 16 1885, without allowing 
anyone to know of his brief illness He telegraphed, 
indeed, to the wnter of this article to come over and sec 
him on important business but it was only posssible to 
amve a few minutes too late A faithful servant read to the 
Marshal, at his own request the Service for the Sick, and 
thus the gallant and aged soldier passed calmly away 

A general desire was felt in the army that this veteran 
public servant should be honoured with a public funeral 
But the public made no sign They had forgotten die 
services' of a once adulated general He lies therefore, m 
the humble churchyard of Christchurch We leave him 
in certain hope that the God of battles will give him that 
pardon and reward which he daily and earnestly soug^jt, 
and m tiustful confidence that his memory wilt find an 
honourable place m England s imhtary history, which can 
boast of few inoie chi\alfOus spirits than Hugh Rose 

Own* T Burns 

A iignificant madeat happened on the very day of LpM 
Stratlwaim i funeral to pro>e how easily fame u lost On Uie «v«oid| of 
1 or^Stnubnairo s fun^ at C hrutcbnrch the new Indiao ConUutndet 
in Chief was entertained at the Mansion House BiU of tbeeiMiyqieakers 
not one paid any tnbute to his memcay Such u toe A Q, R 
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Hobson Jobson Beisg a Glossary of Aoglo Indtao CoUoqaul Words 
aod Phrases and of Kindred Terms Ptymological Hisioncal 
Geographicel aod Discursive By Colonel HsNRy Yulb, R F 
CB LL D and the late Arthur Cojcj Bunnku, Ph D C I E » 
ff the Madras Cml Service John Murray 3886 

The Editor of this Review has requested me to give in its 
pages some account of tlie work, the tide of which is given 
above, announced for a very long time by Mr Murray, and 
It last on the cve of issue 

The book originated in a correspondence between the 
present wnter, who was living at Palermo and the late 
lamented Arthur lJumell of the Madras Ci\ il Service then 
occupying vanous i>usts in succession in Tinjore and other 
districts of Southern and Western Indii \\c had then 
only once met- at tht India I ibrary but he took a kindly 
interest m work that engaged me and this led to an exchange 
of letters which continued after his return to India About 
1872—his earliest letter on the subject I cannot find—he 
mentioned that hetias meditating a \ ocabulary of Anglo 
Indian words and had made some colleetions fur the subject 
In reply, it was stated that 1 also h id long been t iking 
note of such words and that a notion of the same ktnd 
as his own had also bci n at various times flu iting m my 
mind , and I proposed that we should combine our labours 
I had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful 
for carrying through such a task alone but I had ^one 
through a good deal of the kind of reading that would 
largely help m instances and illustrations and had also a 
strong natural taste for the kind of work 

This was the beginning of the jjortly double columned 
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edifice which i3 now about to ^pear, and the completion of 
which my fncnd has not lived to see It was bidt up froip, 
our jomt contributions till his untimely death in iSSe, «nd 
since then almost daily additions have continued to be made 
both to the material and to the struqtuee The subject* ,in 
fact, had tahcn so comprehensive a shape that il was 
becoming difficult to say where its Imuts lay, or why it 
should ever end, except for tlie old reason, which had 
received such poignant illustration ars longa, mta brevts 
And so It has been summarily wound up at last 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words m ilse 
among Europeans in the East have not uofrequcntly brtten 
prmt^ A tolerably copious one appears in the ' Index 
Explanatory, ^ipended by Dr John Fryer, T R S to his 
excellent folio, ‘ A New Account of Last India and Persia 
m Eight Letters, being Nine Years Travels begun 1672 
and finished 1681 ' Even an earlier example is found m 
the " Voyj^jes ct Observations du Sievr de la Bovllaye le 
Gova Gentilhomme Angevin Paris 1633 (reissued m 
165 7), to which IS appended an ‘ Explication de plysievrs 
mots, dont 1 intelligence est nccessaire au Lecteur ” 
Bluteaus great Portuguese <lictionary (with supplement 
filling 10 volumes, small folio, 1712—ah) contains a con 
siderabk number of 1 ndian words m Lusitanian use, but they 
have to be laboriously picked out from tlie mass A limited 
example of such a vocabulary occurs as prefixed to ‘A 
Voyage to the East Indies by Mr Giose 2n<l ed , 1772 
At a date t little later than the last the prolonged excite 
ment in England created by the impeachment of Hastings, 
and kmdred matters led to tlie publication of other vocabu 
lanes One of these now before me, is a lamo volume, 
called the ‘ Indian Vocabularj to which is prefixed the 
Forms of Imixiachmcnt Stockdale 1788 No author’s 
name is given Another is " An Indian Glossary, consist 
mg of some Thousand Words and Tenns commonly used 
m the East Indies extremdy serviceable m 

assisting strangers to acquire with Ease and Quidcness the 
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of ^t Country ' (a very qaesttonable statement) 
By T, T Robapts, Lieut, &c, of the 3Fd Regt, &c, of the 
Native lidantry, E I Printed for Murray & Highly, Fleet 
at^ek. 1800 ’ A good deal of this seems taken directly 
StoA the fbrmer, but no connection is intimated Within 
the last year a dictionary of An^o Indian terms has been 
published by Mr Whitworth, of the Bombay service 

Of works of this kind in existence such as have been 
the result of serious labour have been nearly all of a kind 
purely technical, intended to facilitate the comprehenstoh of 
official documents by the explanation of terms used m the 
Revenue department or other branches of Indian admmis* 
tratum The most notable examples are (of briefer and 
more occasional character) the Glossary appended to the 
famous ‘ Fifth Report’ of the Select Committee of 1812 
which was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins, and, of a far 
more vast and comprehensive kind the late Professor Horace 
I layman Wilson’s ‘Glossary of Judicial and Revenue terms 
(4to, 1855), which leaves far behind every other attempt in 
that kind and which may perhaps bear re editing but 
can hardly be super&cdt d * 

That kind however is not ours as a momentary glance 
at Professor Wilson s Glossary uid at ours (or, we might 
say, even at this article) would manifest Our work, indeed 
in the long course of its compihbon, has gone through some 
modification and enlargement of scope but hardly such as m 
any degree to 'ifTcrt its distinctive character in which some 
hing has been aimed at tbffenng in form from any work 
known to us In its onginal conception it was intended to 
deal with all chat class of words which, not m general 
putainiog to the technicaliti^ of admimstration, recur con 
stantly m the daily intercourse of the English in India, 
Cither as expressing ideas really not provided for by our 


I 

The late etniflent Telugu fchoUr Mr C P Brown interleaved, with 
entidfow and addenda, t copy of Wilton now m the India Library I 
went through it and have boaowed a ftw noteb itb acknowledgment But 
the amoost df improvement did not atnke me as important 
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mother tongue or supposed by the speakeis (o^teo quite 
erroneously) to exj^ss, something ^bich i» not capaii^ of 
just deootation by any English term A certain p^cenUge 
of such words have been earned to England by the constant 
reflux Co their native bhore of Anglo Indians, who m some 
degree imbue wttli their notions and phraseology the ardes 
from which they have gone forth This effect has also been, 
still more promoted by the currency of a vast mass of liter¬ 
ature, of all qualities and for all ages dealing with Indian 
subjects as well as for years past by the regular appearance 
of Indian correspondence m English newspapers, tnsomudt 
that a considerable number of the expressions alludec) to 
have not only become f'unili ir in sound to English ears, but 
have become naturalised in the English language, and are all 
meeting with ample recognition m the Great Dictionary 
edited by Dr Murray * Of words which have been 
admitted to full franchise, we may give as examples, curry, 
ioddy, veranda cheroot loot, nabob lec^oy seapoy cowry and 
of others familiar enough to the English ear though hardly 
received into citizenship eg compound, batta pucka ckowry 
baboo, mahout nauich, first c/up, competition walla, griffin 
&c But beyond these words, received within the last 
century or so and gradually into half or whole recogmtion 
there are a good many others, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originated in the adoption of an Indian word 
or the modification of an Indian proper name Such words 
are chintz calico gingham, shawl palankin, mandarin, 
bamboo, pagoda, typhoon monsoon &c, and 1 may mention 
among further examples which may perhaps surprise my 
readers the names of three of the boats of a man-of-war, 
\ 12 , the cutter \}cit jolly boat, nnd the dingy as all (probably) 
of Indian origin Even phrases of a different character'-*- 
slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to be vernacular 
as well as vulgar—' that is the chee<ie or supposed to 

I have to thank Dr Moiray for a most kindly interchange of com 
mnnicaUons by which I have benefited ip the revuKm of the work. 
This interchange will account for occasional identity in quotations 
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be vernacular and profane—e ^ “ I don t care a dam '—are 
m res^jty, however \ulgar they may be, neither vernacular 
nor profane, but phrases turning upon innocent Hindustani 
vocables 

Wc proposed, also, to deal with a se^ction of those 
administrative terms, which are m such familiar and 
quotidian use as to prove part of the common Anglo Indian 
' stock and to trace all if possible to their true origin (a 
matter on which, in regard to many of the words those 
who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant), and to 
follow them up by quotation to thur t irhest occurrence m 
literature 

It has been intimatul that, as the wes-k proceeded its 
scope expanded somewhat and its luthors found it expedient 
to introduce and tr ice many words of Asiatie ongin which 
have disappeared from colloquial use—perhaps never 
rnltreU it—but which occur in old writers on the Last 
We also judged that it would add to the lotertst of the 
work wtie we to investigate and trace to their ongin and 
true form, so far as was possible to us many geographical 
namis which are or have been in familiir use in books 
on the hast take as examples Madta^ Cuaniafiii 

Malabar, Moluccas Zanztbai Pii,u Snntaita, Quilon 
beyc/ulles, Ceylon, Java Aia Japan Doaub, Pun/anb 
illustrating thes*, like every otlier class of word by quota 
tions given in chronological order 

Othei divagations still from the original project will 
probably be traced m turning over the piqjes of the work 
m which we h wc been temptetl to introduce sundry subjects 
of interest which may seem hardly to come withm the scope 
Of such a glossary Still I know no lawgfiver as to such 
scope, and I am hardly prepared to apologise for what this 
or that reader ma) deem to be surplusage, of deficiencies 
Oft the other hand I am very sensible, of numerous 
mistakes, I feel abundantly certain Only a fool or a 
(fill up the blank, reader, with what proper name you judge 
most fitting) could suppose that in a viork intersecting so 
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many fields, he had not fallen uto many mistakes But 
deficicnaea and mistakes, when pointed oat will be gladly 
amended, should life and opportunity be granted 

The work has been so long the companion of my itfrar 
subsuxvtB, a thread running through the joys and sorrows of 
so many years, in the search for materials first, and then m 
their luuidhng and adjustment to the edifice -~for their 
careful building up has been part of my task from the 
beginning and the whole of tlie matter has, I suppose, been 
wntten and rewritten with my own hand at least four 
times the task, has been one of so much interest to dear 
friends not a few of whom arc no longer here to welcome 
its appearance lo print, that as may have been seen I can 
hardly speak of the work except as mine 

Indeed in bulk nearly seven eighths of it is so But 
Burnell eontnbuted so much of value !>o much of the 
essential in the search for illustration, buying in numbers, 
rare and costly books which were not otherwise accessible 
to him m India, settmg me by bis example on lines of 
research with which I should have else possibly remained 
unacquainted, writing letters with such fulness frequency, 
and interest on the details of tlie work up to the summer of 
his death that the mcisure of bulk m contribution is no 
gauge of his sh ire in the result In the ' Life of Frank 
Buckland” occur some words in relation to the church bells 
of Ross in Herefordshire which may illustrate with some 
aptness our mutual relation to the l)ook — 

It IS said that the Man of Ross (John Kyric) ‘ was 
*presenl at the casting of the tenor or great bell and that 
he took with him an old sdver tank-»rd, which, aftei dnnking 
claret and sherry he threw in and had cast with the beik*’ 
Joiin Kyrles was the most precious part of the metal 
run into the mould but the shaping of the mould and the 
larger pirt of the material come from the labour of another 
hand 

The words with which we have to do, taking the most 
extensive view of the field are in fact, oi^anic remains 
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<iK)o&ited tiader the venous tides of external m6uence that 
hve washed the shores of India dunng; twenty ctmtunes 
and fisore Wc find no existing western term to be 
tradsable to the Ophir trade of Solomon, but the Greek 
and Roman commerce of later centunes has left its fossils 
on both sides, testifyii^ to the intercourse that once 
subsisted Agailofhwn, caibasus, camphor, sandal ntusi, 
p^por, pnger, lac nard eostus opal mahbalkium or 
/ahum /ndteum, beryl sugar, rue {fyv^a) were products or 
names, introduced from India to the Greek and Roman 
world whilst dfnOra dramma perhaps kas/Tra (tin 
meolnpoi^, iasluri (musk, Koaroptov, properly a different but 
analogous animal product) nnd a very few more, have 
remained in Indiin literature as testimony to the some 
intercourse * 

The tridt of the \rihs both brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and earned mstward m form more or 
less corrupted, words of Indian ongin, some of which have 
become part of the hent;^e of all succeeding Ibreigners in 
the East A few of these commg from the earlier cen 
tunes others from the middle ages hid found their way to 
Europe long before the opening of the Cape navigation to 
India. Among those to be found in medixval litemture 
Western Asiatic or 1 uropean and which sbll have a place 
m our Anglo Indian or English vocibulary wc may mention 
amber (gns) c/utni junk jogy, ktneob, kedgeree fanaw, 
catay batthhall muddiar, itndal cranny and among 
others which are still familiar items m the \ng^o Indian 
colloquial, but which m one shape or other, had found 
their way into ust on the shores of the Mediterrinein 
at aa early date we may give as examples ba*ar, bnnjall 
saffhfoer, catee, hummal gtngely grab, murramul dnoaun 
(dogana, douane, &c) 

The conquests and long occupation by the Portuguese 

* See k, Weber u • Indum AnUquujr 11 14}, Most of 

the odwr Geeek words span fiom pr^ier name* ahich he trace* m 
Sansknt, are astKmonucal teros denved Irom book* 
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of so many ports on the Coasts of the Indian OceWi have, 
as might be expected betjueathed a large mtmbeitof 
expressions to the European nations 'Who hare 
md m great part aaperseded them The Portuguese lan¬ 
guage, tn a more or less degenerate form became the ki^gvot 
frtuuaoi intercourse not only between Europe and native, 
but occasional!) between Europeans of diflU^nt nation 
allties, and continued to occupy this position till a somewhat 
late period in the last century And thus a large number 
of our Anglo Indian colloquialisms, even if cventiially 
traceable to nati\e derivation have come to us through the 
medium of Portuguese and often bear tokens of having 
passed through thit alembic Not a few of these ire 
familiar all over India, but the number current in the south 
IS larger still A good many other Portuguese \iords also 
though they cm hardly be said to be recognised elements 
in the Anglo Indian colloquiil have been introduced either 
into Hindustani generally or into that shade of it in use 
among natives in habitual contact with Europeans Of 
words among Anglo Indian colloquial terms obsolete or 
persistent which are cssenti illy Portuguese we may quote 
iroglet p-am caste peon, padre mistry or maistry mnstees 
castees, and gentoo (these three being now obsolete) Add 
Moor (for a Mahommedan, now obsolete except in the mo 
dification Moot man, still surviving in Madras and Ceylon) 
almyra aya joss brab bayadhe cobra compradote, and 
//>y«w/(thesetwo surviving in China) joss pomfret eamees 
palmyra margosa (in South India and Ceylon) band^a (a 
tray now obsolett) kUtysoll (an umbrella also now obso 
leie but It survived ten years ago in the Customs tanlf), 
cuspadore (a spittoon), and covtd (a cubit or ell, these Wo 
probably obsolete everywhere) with batel foras oart Md 
others peculiar to Bombay Native words which beaf'thc 
mark of having come to us through the Portuguese may be 
illustrated by such as palanquin, mandartn^ m 4 Hg»kn {a 
small weight for peark, &c ), mangosteen, monsoon, typhoon, 
jack fruit batla, curry chop, congee, ooir, tuich tedamaran 
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£assanat‘ nabob, avadevai, heUl benzoin, cargo copra mot t 
dMhun or mordexiH (for cholera) tiie former fonn dvje to a 
false‘«tym€Jogy, both now quite obsc^ete among Ei^hsh 
speaking people A few examples of Hindustani words 
from the Portuguei>e are cAaii (a key), bSoba (a portman 
teau). bam (a bucket) mar/ol (a hammer), tauhya (a towU 

Port ioa/Aa) lilam (an auction) 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to our 
stock Dutch ind En^ish arrived in India contempori 
neously, and though both inherited from the Portuguese 
we have not been the heirs of the Dutch to any great 
extent, except in Ceylon Even there the words bequeathed 
by them do not seem to be many one that occurs to 
memory is burgher The Dutch admitted people of mixed 
descent to i kind of citirenship and these people a ere 
distinguished from tht pure natives by this term which I 
may observe hod a cunously different application in the 
Madras Presidency where it was a corrupt form of Bada-^a 
the name given to a people of the Neilgherry Hills, to 
say nothing of Scothnd where Burghers ind A tiburghtrs 
have long been condensed into elements of the U P Church 

Southern India has contributed words that are in hourly 
use also from Calcutta to Peshawur some of them already 
noted under another cleavage eg befel, mango, jack.cheroot 
mungoose,pariah teak paickarce chatty, catechu tope curry 
mulltgatawny congee Mamooty (a digging tool) is famili ir 
10 certain branches of the service owing to its having 
anciently found a place in the nomenclature of the ordnance 
department It is Tamil ‘eartheutter Hacket) 

a word of difficult etymology comes to Bengal from 
Bombay 

As to Hindce and Oordoo words adopted as Anglo 
Indian colloquialisms the subject is too Imge and generil 
to deal With briefly But it is cunous to note that several 
of our most common adoptions are due to what might be 
most truly called the Oordoo or camp language being 
among those which the hosts of Chinghiz brought from the 
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steppes of North eg^tem AxA—eg “The ol 4 bitksAu is 
an awful bahadur but he keeps a first rate bobcchet ”* That 
IS asentence which might easily have been beard at an 
Anglt^Indian mess-table thirty years ago—^perhaps m^t 
be heard still Each of the three outlandish terms in it 
came from the depths of Mongolia m the thirteenth 
century 

Our own language has contributed words which have 
assumed local and special uses or which have survived in 
India (some of them to the present time), after becoming obso¬ 
lete m Europe, or it has formed new domestic compounds 
applicable to new objects To one or other of these classes 
belong outcry, buggy, home interloper, ro^te (elephant), 
ttjjin roundel {'‘an umbnlla obsolete) pish pash earth 
oil, hog deer, musk rat, horse keeper, paddy bird nor wster, 
iron wood milk bush barkingdee>, custaidapple long 
drawers &c &c 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less vplent 
of Oriental words and phrases which have put on an English 
mask Such axtiaaund fool s rack, beam, boy, cot, belly 
band goddess (in the Malay rq^ion representing Malay 
^UiJs * a maiden ) fenang lawyer summer head,\ eagle 
wood, St fo/ins (in Guzerat Sanjin the first landing 
place of the Parsees in the eighth century, in China, the 
island of Shat^ chna/^ ythcre St Francis Xavier breathed 
his last) jackass oipal, bobbery Hobson Jobson (whereof 
more presently) Yet again we have corruptions of Fnghsh 
and hybrids accepted and adoped as Hindustani by the 
natives with whom we have to do such as stmktn (cham 
pagne <) port si raub brandy pawnee tumlet (a tumMer)-, 
gilds (dnnking vessels of sorts) lumberddr jatlkkdMt 
bottle Khdna, but^gy khnna ct omne quod exit m ” hhdna 

China has contributed a few words which have settled 

It, ‘ The old pajmaster u an avAil Bwaggeret, bin he keeps a 
first rate code. 

1 Tbia IS from P<»tague«e It stood m the Bombay wdoaaee eomeu 
daioreforalugcambrella—"wmbreiro ' 
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on the fndian shore$, bat mnst of them are, I think 
names of UuOS and the like, whxh have been mtro 
ducedi such as loquat he chee chow ckow, &£ But 
a C<«48ideraHe proportion of words much used m Chinese 
ports and often supposed to be of Chinese ongm such 
as mandartH junky chop pagoda, and as I believe 
typhoon (though this is a word much disputed) are not 
Chinese at all but words of Indian languages or Milaj 
which have been precipitated m Chinese waters during the 
dux and reflux of foreign tridc 

It IS curious how often in trying to trace words that 
come within the field of our rcsea«xh we come upon an 
absolute bifurcation —i ^ on two or more possible sources 
of almost equal probability and m themselves entirely 
distinct In such cases it may be that though the use of 
rne word originated from one of the sources the existence 
of the other has contributed to its eventual populanty 

One txampli, of thi*. is boy, in its applic ition to a servant 
To this application have contributed both the old English 
use of boy for i slave (analogous to that of pucr and garfon) 
or for a camp sen ant and the Hindce Marithee b/ioi 
the name of i ciste which his furnished palankm and 
umbrella be in rs to many generations of Luropeans in 
India The hibitual use of the word by the Portuguese 
for many years before an> English influence had touched 
the shores of India {boy d wmbieiro boyda^uoa bby dc 
palanquy) shows thic the first souice was the Indian 
one 

Cool} in us application to a carrier of burdens or 
performer of inferior labour is mother example The 
most probable origin of this is from a nomen ^ntile that ol 
the A'aAr, a hill people of Gurerat and tlie Western Ghats 
But the mattei is perplexed by other facts which it is 
difficult to connect with the preceding Thus in South 
India there is a Tamil word kitli m common use signifying 
hire or w 4 ges, which H Wilson regards as the true 
origin of eooiy Also, in both Oriental and Osmanli Turkish 

K 
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kol \i> z word for a slave whilst ift tlie latter also biUtk 
means a male ^lave, a bondsman ^Redfaou*^) Khol is in 
Tibetan also « woni for a servant, or a slave 

Teu$i, for a reservoir of uater we are apt to derive, 
Without hesitation from s/a^tm, whence S^ianisk tsiaftc 
old rrench esfan/* and old English <uid Lowland beotch 
s/ani Portuguese tanqne till we find that the word ijs 
regarded by the Portuguese themselves as Indiont and 
that th( re is excellent testimony to its existence in OuMifat 
and Rajputana, os an indigenous word with a [>lauBthle 
Sanskrit ongin 

Veranda has been denveci by some ctymolt^sts 
(among others by M Defrimery a distinguished scholar) 
confidently from the Persian bat Untada a balcony (htcrall), 
1 projection) an etymology which a modern “ romparaiive 
grammanin trcatswith inappropnutedrnsion giving as the 
undoubted origin d a bansknt word i portico llm 

dustani varands This wor«l it is obsi rved by Mr Burnell 
does not beloi^ to the older Sinsknt but is only fou id in 
comparatively modem works That the word vcianda, as 
used m England and France was imported from India 
need not lx. doubted but it is still more certain that 
either m tile same sense or in one closely analogous, the 
word existed quite independent of either Sanskrit or 
Persian, m Portuguese and Spanish and the manner m 
which It occurs in the very earliest narrative of the Por 
tuguese arlventure to India ( Kutciro da Vi igcin de Vasco 
da Gama’), and m the Hispano Arabic vocabulary of 
Pedro de AlcdH {prmteel m 1505) precludes the possibility 
of Its having bei n adopted by the Portuguese from m^- 
coursc with Indii 

1 

Mangiovi., John Crawfunl ulls us has been adojited 
from the Malaj mau^qi manggi ipplied to trees of the 
genus Rki::(>plma Hut we learn from 0 \iedo, witliRg 
early in the sixteenth century that the name mant^ was 
ipplitd b> the Indians of the Spanish Mam to trees of the 
s »me or kindred ^cous on tlit coast of Sbutb America , 
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which same ts unUcmbiedly the parent of the French 

t and pgs^tbly, thctefore, of the Ea^i»h form nmti 
gTH* B^tr, maie, totwel and others panake more or 
l<iM df this character of dun! claim 

'la fiiving some examples of the treatment oi words in 
our gtossary we may bcj^in with one m explan ition of the 
alternative title Hoh’ion yobson \ valued friend of ours 
many years ago published a book, of greit acumen and 
considerable onginality, which he called Three Essays' 
with no authors name, tnd the result was such as might 
have been expected It was said it the time by another 
fnend, that if the book had be(.n entitled A Book by A 
Ckt^, It would have h td i much Ix-ttcr chance of circulation 
It seemed to me that A (jlo\snry or A Vocabulary would 
be equally unattractive ind uninfurmiug as to the nature of 
the work ind that it ouglit to have it least an alternative 
title a little more charicteristio Hobson Jobion though now 
rare and moribund, is i typical and delightful example ot 
that class of Anglo Indian terms which consists of Onrntil 
words highlyyassimilattd j>crlnps by vulg ir lips to the 
Lni^ish\ern<mular in<l seemed csjiecull) titted to our book, 
conveying as it doc s i vt iled ininnation uf dual authorship 
At any rate there it is and it this time ot diy mj feeling 


has come te| be that such i\ the book s nime nor could 
It well ha\* Ijad uiy other 1 he following is the article 
under this m the bemk itself — 

Vit( 

Hobson JO||len s A native A-sttl e\citement a ttmaht (w 
tomtshs), bnteip<ciall]r the Mohviam terminus Ihis i»Sriie may 
be ta]ua as r tjipical one of the most highly as'iioiiluod chyi of Anglo 


UdcTor Mr 
mgs, wttb -m 
obsolete, u 
the mihsifi 



d we have ventared to boiruw from it a roncise iltcmatiTe 
ossvy It u pecaliot to the British soldier aod his surround 
m Tt pnrixibly ongintted and with whom it is by no m ans 
e once supped It u m fact -m An^lo baxon version of 
of the Mahommedtns as they beat their breasts in the 
proennoB^ot the Mokarram —' Ya Hasan t Ya Hosain I 

It Is w be remenbsrcd that these obserranccs are >» M'O by no 
means to bhi as Locept at Lneknow and Mitrshidubail (he great 

I 

* fiicnd laeel ^1 John Tto let tell* res hr 1 is ■ pestsll) heir 1 it use,! by 
Briiiihs^ nui tlieloAub, aadln-> beard it itv fi na ii ^intoual M ri bts 
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RUjoiil/ of Mitbo nmeiaDS m thu «oaQtr7 |^«»ed Sjddu Yet 
here IS a »i.itement of the facts firom &n uiiczMpuonable authority 

1 he cooiDiMMlly o( the MuvnlstiH tn 1 tspceally the u omen heve tnM 
f I Ae memory of lUw nn I HMin theu for (her of MahimxD\i and hi* khehfv Tba 
h X y of unkinff 1 a/)ya« (%«e Taieoa) on the aannet vy of Uw two Utter imim% te 
ni (cotomho thtoeghm I ilte «o ranch thu < >tio irMti to it k escfitrad the 
I n lint to 1 UepUemy Fht \n nple i\ CuU >«ed by mviy e the Hindus eipoeially Cht 
NfUiiattai The Mithtiitra i uldiiled ihi u hrat the Jleihvi end »itb 

111 atef eiithflsttsm thin m ibci parts of Indu t nnd piepiiAlions me mi»ie m ercry 
t vin on (ho < us m a iM 11 /c unl of r j her lH\n of nhseisinjf the met 

< m ummt i tb y n it Ihc bsivmceollhi co ( m bis >«i e hoi t on tbi 
ninl r th c ni II lt> f Ih Mn iilmsn flit they UJi v MoHeminidiii] m lo 
Iq en I ni U n Uq i the mem rj of Ih imiru in ilie vi inifinu • V// SAa 

h imat Uiiu f A A d r uu 369 


Wc And no literary qttOUtion to e%em]>liry the phnse as it stands 
Hut these which follow show u m the prou^ss of cvolutieo 

i6l9 pirtu dsin n c Iclle 1 me che bstieml 1 tl|elo e fsi ttio 

li 1i mil ni mpi 1 a 1 |l(i p 4 1 1, %i I I r ((a |,li uUimis ra li 
cm 1 ro <antu*i Vah Hussein'eeuH Hussein t / Mr KtV 1 5)j 

10)0 Nine diyvs tbc) i\nl np mil liwn (shwin ‘illihM whilemiibi 
In 11 noi ' eii I n m t rain„ j lyhiti} me s sndy Cillio ut Hussan Hussan ' ui 1 

lu lin h ly n tc 1 1 1 s lieicil) that id ov \ n ith r fmovl In i nor i 

noith spK H «u th i H S r // f i Ci 

lui 11 <Qst ut 1e In 1 I I I IS I( oin t ury VHi < Icbi i li 

I eU dc Has tin lit dAly Lc Mic U ( ul on I Ic eslcln nt aicc n > 

haneoupplu dcfli ]uenl 1 1 \utri I nl I dim ni tiJ Uiuii 

pci li p jnt I IiMl 11 il I uch<o k III 4 nt 1 aati junoTiuet at 
Iciufir Kussein —// # 20 jU 

tdy A? wLthi time t'l M>i ol niiillil |ii on o*Bceo Oosseen 
itiiic f t ti Til Murom f 1 tw I 1 Kunif fhitpiooithv fn i \ loS 
tin the Hiys I th 1 T it md Jobil thliui \| |p lul 
liccns t I m ft line Muri* 1 U the 1 \tl iHst s imT 1 tl it T il irty ui 1 h m cbiUli 

lue) m IlHii Hossy Gossy in> | il I iil^ I ro tb d ( nt> v 1 1 itsicvti 

>\as 1 nt i 1 1 el It |ns el mi in 1 licl 1 y lli f II ii kiiv« Ibi it n u l U Unlil * > 

I ill io> 1010 1 with \flk I Sum I in thu S 1 on) —// / 3^7 

fsg Inlitli limn cumtn thilm 'll j|o«i 1 tor ihe 
MusiuUu II f X t cslU I Kosseio Jossea U I 2 kn>ua s ih ^ Uaniun **111 

It A It u 347 IC ms 

1720 In thii ninth M ninin th y hin \ soi I aiTin f t Ih 
in Irthi II u mi H s ih \ nn Ihi n ^ ri < a \ i11 

/At t tlw to di) 1)11 tl II 111) Ivi cOI 1 Jaeisom B^i^con — 
c /<* e 107 j 

l7()j It wis Ih 14th of Ao\ mher nnd tb f siieil a hi liv mmemorit s the 
mirh I ih li tli i Has ein iljaecciali { n 1K fill ut it ^ tme Otwe 
10 \ 

|S t ei kiaOl li nth e^ ts vu vcnin diiio lhOfc<(ual «ind 

th i^i riit otli I cU 1 >011 ymx them cl ''i acio s ilicin with sticks 

H suoi I < Illy m 1 lunm or ptiyini, mini th lu iil]i ut Ja aikf * 

^ Il ff «i S ak /ft m SAtf If »* SA\f Il> ^ £}miA%/ 

/hi/At (I ik >m ' //«» / e J/i 2/'(til fticnl q J^kA to 

AtA 0^ (Sivy' Slt> ) ) eciy Uo if thes a > I ai rep tied pidnblX/abuudrel 

lints orei os ioel av Ih > sia binl ut ^/aftu 6 Am f //^m U by 

//f/i/o/ p 173 \ 

i8Sj a 1 0 pi e 100 Idl act mid pisesded by tbsVoloQtc r 

nnumei vi t \ ictst T etieiy hottin lb ir 1 ly of Koos s 11 n K as tan IXe^at e m 
Has fan nod t simuItnocoQ Uiw u stuck 011? by boadreds of hOn^Fjbnbi on 
ih lirciH It tttheh jthbl ofeihniiu Ut/f A/vwm AtnOf tit j 
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As a $ample of the treatment of gec^aphical names wc 
may take Boml^y 

Bombay n p It bai be n often 4 ik! positivdy-^ mthe 

quot^UMU below from I ryer and ( roae-^hat thu name 11 an LngUsfi 
covropUon frobi the Fortuguc^ flombcUua good bay The graninvr of 
thfi aSegad etymon h bad and the htstory \% no better for the name can 
be traced long wore the Portugu^^ Occupation long before the onivat of 
the Portuguese bi Inda C 1430 %t find the i^Wnda of Mahim anfl 
D V2 whickunited toiin the eusttn^ islanl of Bomba> held alon^ 
with Sil>eite by a llmdu Kii who wu tiibitiry to the. Mdiommcdin 
kmg of ( urerat (see'^ f» Afa/j 11 350) I he ssme fmiu reappear* (1516) 
in Hvbosa’s Imx ji/ayambu (p 68) mthc P^udo da India under 1; 5 
and (156)] in Gama T>t Oita who fkntes hotli ff /ubittm and 
fbe iattet author meotiouiiig the evcUIencL of die arcca produced ihuc 
apeakv of bim^ett a$ havin^ hid a grant ot the island from Ih Kin^ of 
Portugsl {sco below) i& cuslonimly cdled lUntim on th^ c%iiK t 
1 ngli h rufiee coiongc (see under Rupee) 

rhe shnoc of the Mumbi IX t from which the nimc 1% 

su) pOKd to lia\c l>etn ttken viood on the cspitnadc liU the middle of 1 11 
(tntuiy ahtn it a is removed t> lU present site in the roiddle of what \> 
noiv the mott hequenud ^lau of the nitisc tonn 

We shall ec liotu a (]uotiUun below that though the lodugutsc 
never called th isL J Worn bihii (01 1 < i llthu titheri n it one turn ^ol 
tlie ninie of I» a vii\ (10m tU \ Icosinlness and ibundincc 

i> )7 S til 111 li nn 1 11 V ih of t u htTti u k I 11 im> I 

I huiftil in tbi. > u I Ih 11 111911 m hUci t > dt. 11 ih 1 u |c\n It H tie I lus 

Uft\ v*un l 111 li «ni vf I i 1 (B s*em [ v ) u I M^nbai u f tuuin 1 I» hi 

f III I tU 1 1 I ) If X 

l^oS 1h( \a I y iQiiu I Unbal 1 t m It< hml ivher he 111 not < 1 to 

gi n t i>tid 1 IIV ml D hor i at Bomb^m «hii»c th ji pi lit I wlic i tlu> 

sivr (ht fltd uii pi ni u rmi I iir iDti> co» uiltu U s ucUiik Hliomtli y 

found UiUne in d d id 1 I of th(M Ih y i oL ^.%^y tho tihUwineuI mil ilK I 
the it< —Ce / t I '926 

1516 i foiti s f Ih I cT It mm 1 Km^ ( f f* o/ ill) (il 1 Tim 

Mayambu nel n n it| t M lU b t 11 \ ly (1 i ani ml with muiy 1 n 

I town or>er> ki t Mqoii H mo^Ja v 1111 ninl > Iwi hip of the I nnl U 1^ 

hktwi e^^ta|10lt lull liUl liiU / <#/ f <*9 

fhe nunc btii *i] u t > toml m uxm nunon On nt J hshion tht nime* of the 
adjomiDg town of Xht^^ (1 ▼) u d of Bonibty 

1325 I 1 111 «dt Mombayo |at ao fbidl ^ Iho stavi tm citus mill e 
qattro ctais fedra«^w< 

1* o* *eo |Of ^ cst‘ir\ entn Hla ) cr mill U /tni s relent i ^ «in |iie paidAOa 

dby afbmittyi Mt ti X>i^m itloditogoTenmlut j n null qaatrocintm irmly 
bas pardaoa /e IsfatU la /min 160 iM 

{li And/till' I luwf of Mombayn wlucb ui the old until U( jd m 14 41^ 

/i/Oi 

\wl in o^cr >eal^ Mu d ittitc I f r 1 375>hw /r 
1 ia> hetnmmit I tu M< Ire Ihoeou liy ibi *Mf goveino fn r 432 1 ft ) 
1338 ibt Idt of Bombay hu on ibi tbt ntur ol tin 1 1> wmh 1 
tdlul «iftei It/ 1 id the itlind of Clml on the nonh tht 1 Und of Sel^eie on Iht ^ l 
Selaete ead on tht west tb< Jndmi Ocevi 1 ht lut i jf ibis i>l ind is nry Ww 
and c )v«red/wilb gu U aod liesoiiful t of tuts rUc is in tch eouii nn i elnind met 
1 meat vul rue sal there n m> raeiDory of ae> Nowths 11 is rallMtht 
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V 


n] f gr A o( Bua Vi 4 i 8 ti&v8 gtw to it bf Htetor 4 o &lvmi boeHte ^ _ 

yni amag oo Om eoatf bn toldn M ftmt fthAmat Ad ^ 


J ite Catitvt /Wmw AWo^ p 6t ^ ^ 

t$ 6 $ mod better «iU i» tkn naie) BCM*^ 

u]ud wbidl Qm Kutg ourLOid biu gruiotifif franiod M dit pefpMel 
It O/iSe f $1 V 

SUTiHT/—Wt bare le Rmwa Tmoioo, ^oot tmat it 
hn 7 ugbti 3 h^boi^eto(p»«DgoeiforyootoBuke 8 prcmt to lb* 
that wbeb be bo ooored h e voawi, be «iU r 6 at hare to pot op 
MdM * Dwnfitm »/iJu AWf •/ Mombejm ~i1» V 
eoBt the b^OPttamUon to thtt da^ ao rhei ao butopno a 
aatOr Theee MioUiere vnitri ihe pUoa tnd vere of opimoo 
asttfoce) bofcig cb^reat becoming e cn vider and a >fe or o' 


M 4 




i liK*/ 

•booSd baoMo to 
....at the widib {pt^t 

vu ho ilace tl M jou cnoldibitiff ^ as lo de£eod the Ibrtbar ia ihate 

U»l«d«Offie.) r M7 ' * 

1^5 BombaifP renOM forthait out lolo the 

of a apacioni Hay froen rrbeoce il has u dya otogy—making the MWn Of 

/V)„r 1 f» lat"**'"’ ^ ~ 

1677 Quod dieti Trurala do Botabaym ana mm 
aborigiac boal fide ex pteto (rioft opotftdtl) (radit'v oon foenne* dcpendeftUii su^ 
Njccftw/ ^ AfAMdAta/vrt 9 d 0 vilXmiPttAm ^ —A 7 «ftAarfa// to the 

IJW4.P.77 Ftn and Mani *f Btmkay 

1O90 Has bland bar lU Dinonuoation from tbiv' 
onffottUy eaUed a m the iodogaise Laait l^^bour wbtcb in» 

tap «■ Htrboor 

1711 Loebyn drclaxee H to I e aponl le with a 
Art to make Boabay a Mart of Great Boshum. — 1/ kompaifr a ‘^ttength and 

^ g^ i ot ft pji^ 7 ^ 4 dt tm /kJta 

e T760 Ofli. of the most coomodioo baye periU; 

dtiioh dlgUKtion u roeiived the d Dooiination >f Bombay 
loitQguiee ArrMo /VrAae then^h rtow usually andco by 
reviled cdiiioD 1773 i 39 

1770 Noattfi duf^ to settle m a country eo eahcaJtby ., 
pcoTcrb lhat at Bombay 4 euur U/f d d pAi txtttd two moti ^ ^ ^ 

(BT J777J I 3*9 f\tons •^MJeryuoi 

I add some minor relevant articles — >v 

Duelfit i» The slang distinctiye name for gentlen^^ 
fhe Bombay smice , the correlative of the Malls of . 

Qut His of Bengal It aeems to have been taken 
following (m Ducks Bombay) th^ 

Bombay Duck See Bummelo ./a 

Bummelo s A small fish aboundmg on all* j - t^ai^ 

and the Archipelago S^fedtm mhireus ot Buck ^ ® 



world from 
comipUon from the 
JPomAatot ~^CiW 


beloagu^do 
ras and the 


specific name being taken from the Bengal name ^ 

gre-tt delicacy when fresh caught and fried ^Vhe^ dnt * 

fiimoas Bombay Dack» which u now imported into 


Haetoftw^ the 

a 

.Mt becomdb ^ 

^Ki 

The or^D of either aame is obscoie. Molesvoftb gl^ et the Rnk W ^ f 

the ^Uuu: Bombil or Hombiia Summolo occurs m the bopplenVir^ (WnS 
Dittioobry (1737) m ih I oru^new form Smv^ the wme of o ^ BpleA s 

18 ladis ibe e IS « >rd» Anv is Uo exptmaed to mowi Avnoi) «*T 
0 modM-^* ceruin ptotis m tbe bsluosable wtl Ua we know not rf tkefy ^ 



1673 tp the Bav a Mile bes & 1 u ^osi^ a Vtd tddbs^ 

nolabk for a Fish called Bumbelow tbc wixienaace of poMtr wt peculiarly 

A «^67 



I 
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I79| £rMn4 GmnI Cu^bon Gmmor of i«Bi ae that ihcy 

ttuilit aBomb^ « 4 inf tbc7<^ thm Bam 

IwioM. -«VQt« b:7 b> btt Tun a VmOekn 4 t w>d«r Augcist 177^ 

iti%* TIm bomMo t| hl»%1»f^9iLbU<e) ItHdutdin tbam 

Cf0M^ a$ 

ukil nrtWa hu bombftle •^Onott^ itemruf l 53 

iSjy «Bammfttow of tbe dried still c^c^t Bombay Duck —* 
dh ot i ^ riud lU^i^itod i 

t% 6 o Then etae Hm Jkooe by Weye of mi U^h «nl Ilonmi/ to ye Co^a of 
Ynd^ And oUe vhet rUoe yt Kny^ht mao tv i onde, thoyio ye ff >1^0 Ue| f» 
‘VuAid (fwm^ t>u< ko IffDUC) —f ttroci fiom 0 >fS of /if /><W #/i^r /Myi 

tbe F ladle* Uldy dneo>ercd (Loleatu il^do) 

Of terms which we have acqumd by inheritance fi\>m 
the Portugese, wc may tikt T/w Afooti (a separate article 
from Afaor Afootmjv which is rather too lonif for cxirac 

tion) — f 


Moors The •—The Hmdukttni IviKoagewai in thelutcentury 
<^aimOnly tbuo olylod The idiom to 0 curiootold >ngUihone for die 
flenominfttion of a langut^e of which broad Scot* u perht^ a i)]tc 
md which no find ucmplifiul in Mahfhirs lor fnmtl whiKt we have 
nlio met with for 1 cngilu with Ini^blam lor XTidu and with 

rnfk$ for 1 utkish Ths term AftHtrs it ^xrobahly now entirely obsolete 
bift down to LS30 at least, some old officem of tbt Royal army and some 
old Hadm ciwUaok would occa&iurully use the term as aynonytnoua with 
Srhat the former would al&o call the black language 

Tdc folloaine is a tnui»cript of the title lu^e of lladicy » Onamar 
the earliest 1 ngltsli Crammar of Hindostoni —* 


Grammatical Remarks | on the | T lacucal and Vulgar Dialut | ot 
the Inrloslao Language | Corntnonly c^led Moon \ with a Vocabul^y | 
Loghsb and Moors (Ibe Sj^llin^ arcoiding to | Jbe rersian Drtho 
riraphy | ^^helem ire | Kefmoces between Woids reiembliag each other 
tn I Sound and different in Significations | with i a(.ral Translations and 
b xplaninons of the Compounded Words and Circumlocutory Ticpres 
SHOiis I 1*01 the more easy ittiinmg the Idiom of the Language | ihe 
whole cahsulatfd for | Ihe Common ] ractice m Bengal | Si quidnovisti 
cecttub 1st IS—Candidas impctu st non his uterc mecum j By Capt 
CyoRCt UaiitiY | Xondon | Fnnted for 1 CadcU in the btrand | 


^iCCfxxit 

Croptam Hadley a orthOonphy is on a detestable system 1 he 
^acnour IS lUcokether of ivcry pruniuvc ind tentative chiracter and far 
4 >^und thit of the RC nm^Kinanes ditcd 17 S which is referred to 
«v Kindastam We have not s«ca that of bchuU ^174$) mentiom.! 
Goder the same f 


* n was towni peiUif^aa idoibon fto*n thu tlutch wh a f tm ilm t 

t Tbw tides i r tbr^ trw icspccli>el> ilenjiwi 11 Sch il/ii Mis 1 nvii I ini, Jisi 

< KunroaU^i tliodu lauiet Jwlibi el le *1 ihh.im 14 l>irl inianim tu^iumui 

4ah«Eaprwfshi rttP Jo fiver CaiWnbue ilsh Siv> it 1745 ail ( raiRuuti 1 
lultaSaaa, A ivut Vak«w ^ prusuA 1 loipwi lo ii 1 t M ^ I t)ff n 1U A 
mw(nt iUmw4< Vs Ire HiMouni XU Ua loinio Im Rotut uj» uxsviu 
Ks b CuaiQiad mviegieiodi rm|n u Hlili Ih lui n 1 

froa tbo cM) 'a tbr Ibm S bfu caa ihv U no<r It m ih Ot ciiMogas 0 ^ the lw< J4 

< ofchi de Tasv) slrinaty 
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175s The CeoUnd vu stdos et^tbe top of the gate e Uoonab mg 

-^Ormi I 2 J 2 

1767 la order to tiuMt HwinHt <t vif hW m tbtt QoaDtOT^ pdo zu^it M 
)eAst ^ve a mastenpf of ^ I aag^agf lor ^ of dw ZabaUunu ( in gttnc 
Towos) tpeok Eoghd^ The onginel l^ngiage of thtt Cotratetj (or at \M ibr etrliesr 
we know o(} the Se ng da or < cotoo BaL the pobteit ! sogiugt 11 tU tMn^ 
or Moaeattnaas tad I^maa Ibeonlf Larkgaife tbil I kaovaaTtbing^ oT ta tbo 
Bengali aadtiiat Ido not apeak pcrfeedy (or jpoe mar remember that 1 had a very poor 
knack at learning Ungnt^e^ ~^MS lAttf 0/ Jam 9 JifnntU March lo 

1783 Moon, by not bein^ written bm nU cicwe appUcation -«-£r«rr m /tfo 
/ CoMraake 15 

1784 Wild pewoqneU (h t uleoce br >ke 

Lager of daagere near to prate 
Bat they jo Eagltih nerur apoke 
And she began her Moon of late 
Pln 99 y FUbtm a BvUad by Sir WilUam JtHus (Warks n 504) 

176S IKut/s Smfi0ymmi ^A yoang man who ha bten lome ytarf ua 
Bengal mcd to q^mon accooata, nnd^andi hut^btt Moore PortBgt«ae.*-^a» 
S tarn Aarr (Selecftont) 1 e86 

1789 C Wiut hn^oagi did Mr Franct ip ak^ W {Mmrmi A»tptu(g 09 ) 
The same u I do in br ken Moore if of O eiad 9 Pb bp f ancie quoted la 

L<k0C9 0/ on Cai uHa ard 

1803 Conam wtiat waety there will b w ten people spe^ wliat they don t 
thiae 10 Moore -—V SiA^tntt 0 n 4 m Itfi 1 108 

1804 '^he Ini't Moorish woman interpreter alda^ 1 heart her give orl r to 

hu interpreter n the Mooneb language I ma 1 con I r thi convemtK 0 of the 
tint auihertty (Dupaiches) in %)0 

7*4; //MrHindoi^iniC •»* ( /V/m/i 0 / InMa 

m/r/rr/y ra/M Mooneh ByJ Dorthwiek C ikhri I Cil na iSot 

As an example of a native evprcsMon which has come 
to us more or less through a Portuguese cliinne! let us 
take that familiar word Batta 1 have had more precise 
light upon this before printing the supplemental part of the 
Glossary and I shall here embody this latest result of 
research — 

Batta 8 Two diRerent words are thus expressed m Anglo Indian 
colloquial and m a manner OBifounded a Hmd Wi2ta or bhata 
An extra alio wane nude to officers soldier or oth r public servants 
when m the field or on odier special ground also sub t teoce money to 
witnesses prisoners andthehke Mibury Batta, onginally an occasional 
allowance as defined grew to be a constant addition to the pay of officers 
in India and constituted the chief pnrt of the eacets of Indian OWet 
English military emoluments The que U6n of tie n^bt to baitu oa 
several occasions created great agitation among the officer^ of the Ihduin 
army and the raea^ure of economy carried out by Lo d Witlian Bgntuiclr 
when Governor General (C 0 of the Cov Gen in Council^ November^W9^ 
i8s8) m the reduction of full to half in the anowancea 
received by aR regimental officer serving at stauons within a certam 
distance of the Preiidency in Bengal (vu Barrackpore Dumdum 
Bertaampore, and Dinapore) caused an enduring bitteiAesa against that 
upright ruler 
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I omrt, for brevity, references to the Hmdec etymologies 
of the term dm have been suggested 

tirliest ^notation auggetti the poudnlity that the word, m tt& 
sennit'^ of extra pay hu come dowa to ns hy USdition ftom tht 
Poroipeie and that it may have onginated lo the Canarese word 
^ and was at first aa atlovance to nanve servanta to provide then 
staple food 

I'otther reiding has entirely confirmed as the mie ongm of the 
Ai^lo Indian batta the suggestion that the word (I may add» the thing) 
originated m Portuguese practire and in the use of the Canarese «ord 
iiatta Mahr ^>lar nee m the husk called hy the Portuguese fate and 
iata, for a maintenance allowance 

The word iai/y tor wh^ n more generally called paddy is or was, 
odnunonly used by the I owlish in South and West India 

Ihe practice of giving a special allowance for matitwinta began 
from a very early date in the Indian hi!»(on of the Portuguese, and it 
evidently became a recogni^d augmentation of i>ay corresponding dosely 
to OUT Arr/tT, whilst the quoution fmm fiotelho shows also that battx 

and mantmtnto were used mure or less interchangeably for this allow 
ance The conespondcnce with our Anglo Indian bitta went very far 
^ds ^ Mootent d m the Indian '%y by the reduction of full baita to 
har^ttatu under 1 ord M illiam Benu ^ s government has been alluded to 
above, and a case singularly paraUsm^I^ioken of by Correa (nr ssfij The 
tnanhmenU had been paid all the >tar round but the Governor Martin 
Afonso de boust in i<4a duinog says the historun a way to curry 
favour for himself whilst i»oing against the people and sending his own soul 
to hell ordered that in future the Maniimaitu should be paid only ounng 
the SIX months of winter (re of the rainy season) when the force was on 
shore and not for the other six inontb» when dicy were on boaid the 
cruisers and received rations Ibis created great bitterness {lerfeclly 
analogous in depth and expression to that entertained with regard to Lord 
W Pentuick and Sir John Malcolm m 1819 Correas uttennee just 
quoted illustrates this and a little lower down he adds And thus he 
took away from the troops the half of their (half thttr latta in 

fact) and whether he did well or ill in that he U find out m the next 
world (see also t i p 430) 

1 omit some quotations exhibiting from ijoa, the 
Portuguese practice of giving manitnunlo 

154S A «1 far iwa Jara, s (we ferasb) two pv hos a month far ihc two an 1 

four tangos far bats 233 The editor ifanks thi i^ for^r it 

pedify hat even if bo it is awd exactly tike batta or maiAieruace money A fallow 
ing eatcy has ^ 

To the constable ^8,9 o rtu a year, m which is comprised mantt 

Tbb following quotitioa shows (or kstty) used at Midra in n 
way that also indicates the ortgmid idenuiy of bMy rK^ and batta, 
extra allowance 






I 


16S9 Tbeii^ni ud T^nyitr* (l^^mea see TaHw) sotf jo «f two 
soldier vbo liaid deierUj irolD tite ^pvrim neturead wHh. laswtr dkil ttiii; ^opVju^ 
li^t of ihem vherilpoa tbe wme^umed « al «^mct bdl apoa V«cm*s 1 alec*> 
oeb ion were tsUee m ftks<af eeA ocke aooth f p^r aod iQ «tp »7 

mon«7 (0 ibeds f e Settee .Sr <k9^^ Cwetfk/Sw Febsdtfy l 
Me '9 P j 

1707 would ellowBetie or eeiweteaee esomef to el! ttet 4 mU 

<losert us -^Vedns Rteurds to WmUr u 63 . r y' 

1769^ ’Order ifert atcordincl/ lined on Jnetuify 3 « tTw tKe 

double batu ^loa} i ce4 e *^6 / ift $(Ctoff ir i6ck» 

179P H wjuld/^tfi r live on Mf/ijt m n^ruMM that oonld bon( of kSrwi 
eoiut Onn, vcgcUtVI^ fell biUa where ih re «i< nonr ft tf X 1 

\%v^^ 9 T 9 tkt rdiUt if Tht !•«/ //« Z4V« It understood tbi\^ the 

wivet^ijd^ughterB of Oflken on hiff bettn $f%, inclnded in the Older to oiobui fer Qu 
■ Qnlsfl of Wlrtembeix ^ do^moomiDg be to uidered saffieieAi ibr them * ^Zrdbe 
t/tshpt MiA^t/tS iSro * 

1959 Tl^7 haru made me a K C B I maf confer ^ Ton that I wouU Byii^ 
rather bare got a jeAi 1 batta. beeau e thb latter would enable me to leave th» oow^ 
a year Moaer //4gfir (Tron/ in IntuUnU tf iK* St/ty Wer 


b Hiisd BatXa and Batta \9io or differeDce in exchange dtecoimt 
on coiita not coirent, or of short netght 

We maj notice that Sir H Elliot docs not rccogOM an absolatc 
septratfon b^ween the two scosea ol battn Hu definitioQ runs toUs 
Diflerence of excliange anyth in| xtra an extra aHowance , du<^unt 
on uncoTTCOt or sbortweight coins r The % on! haa\been supposed to 
be aoomiption of Bharta tocre^si ^ n is n pure Hindi vocable, and is 
ftkote ostially applied to ducount than prcramoi ^ ^pp 'Ghu it 41 


Wc see here tint Elliot tnes to bring tlye two senses 
together but we should sty wth obvious unsuccess and if 
we are correct m tracing military batta to i word for nee 
or maintenance the identity seems impossible The follow 
mg are instances of in the sense of agio or dis¬ 

count — 


1554 And gold if of 10 matea ^ or 04 carats ik worth ip crudidoa the tael 
if of Q matat ) enuadm an I accor bog t > wliatis^r the matea m cy it U vatoed 
1 ul ttorep er it ha^ ica batao 7 r its UuofTage Kytr Afsgtm) or ayo M varylog with 
the sea on —4 \Mttt 

i6bo Ibe payment or receipt of Batta or Vatmn upon tbe enhajbgo <4 
Pnlbcar foi M odrae pagodas } rofaibited both com* bau^ of one and the aoa^ Ma 9 t and 
^Lj^l 1 u( n |Hun if Jbrfiicace of 04 pagodas for eroy offeoce togetbn the Zoas^i^ 
the Batta .—7 ij6/ (amutUaitam in fifata a/tP£sfr^t No in ^ 3 d 

1760 Tbw Nabob rectj cs bw rev aues in cbe atccar of tbc enntni 
and all aucaa of a loau tUfe betav (biecmed lil the cma of fotafgn ptamMt 
only me roll imdl^w arc bought and wdd u a cortaia Uiacouat called b 4 ita« Wwb wea 
aod falNlike tbw prtcee ef ihef ^oods m the la rket Jtri W^Ut^m flwjafWwar 
June 39 id ai6 ^ 


The following nnicle mav throw light on a term which 


* Matt 0. Tottcb fof goal) T.i#nd jm/ra (proa perheia frm fianak 

mttn measuu saxt 
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must ha>c puzjJed many readers besides oursejvc^ and 
vihichfSo far as I know, has^nevcr before receivai a-raoonal 

oqdaSftsfiioft “ 

$ Thi* word u used, by 'tftBch wnteM etpecally, *■ an 
IndSsawoed, aad a* th« equiwlent of mahout (q v) ot driver of the 
eienhatit Lrtttd d«fin« qtioH A«n»v dam lea Indea «« aniuctnr 

dtM &c &c adding Ftym Sansknt Xamikin Elephant 

‘DatUlwIndes uhappily vague indtheetymologywtroraiew Bluteao 
RiietComdca but no etymology loSinghaleseJTwaawA^etophaDtatud 
<lt IS not m the Siogaltie Dicuonary but is in the oftcud &Mary 
Tams &C.J and our friend Dr Ro»t suggestt JTw'awa ( Chief 

<rf the ) as a probable ongm Ibis u confirtaodby the form 

couraakea in Valentijn ((/real Hist of the Dutch East Indies), and by 
xiwdiR title which he gives as used for the bead of the elephant stable at 
Matora, vis, Gagt luieit le Gajxnayaka, from 'an 

elephant 

I omit the illustrative quoUtions * Once more, we hope 
to have thrown som^ light on a word which sorely puzzles 
many a gt iff, and only from U5»c and wont ceases to puzrk 
the older Anglo Indians — 

• Doai f Dwye 1 Inter} Property Hind dsha or duhax GuiuraU 
/ita/i, an cxclamadon (hitherto of obscure etymology) shouted aloud 
by a petitioner for redress at a court of justice or as anyone passes who 
u supposed to have it m hts power to aid in rendenng the jusucc sought 
It has a kind <rf analogy as Ibevenot pointed out oo years ago, to the 
old Norman llafo ' J/tr>/ riwo d mon atiU vwn Pruut! but does not 
now carry the pnnlege of the Norman cry thdugh one may conjecture 
both from Indian analogies and from the statement of Iba Batuta quoted 
b^v that it once did 

1 very Englishman in Upper India has often been saluted by the 
cant of ‘ Doha! Khudawand h Dobai Maharaj Dohii Komp»nt 
jUhadurl ‘ Jusuce, my Lord ' Justice 0 kmg* Justice, 0 Company' 

—pertwps in consequence of some oppressum by bis followers perhaps m 
refereaOB to some gnermce with which he has no power to interfere 

Wilson denves the explanation from /fr two or repeatedly, and 
AS», eias illustrating this by the phrase 'dohat ixhat kama to make 
exdaioatlon (or invocation of justice) twice and thnee Tbis phnse 
bowner l»e take to be merely an example of the stnirir^ after memnog 
^ cases Where the real origin of a phrase is foigotten Wc cannot 
doidit ihat the word u reidly x form of the bansk dreAa injury wrotio 
4 ftd this IS confirmed by the form in Ibn Batuta, and the Mahf dur thi 
Vi CTclamaiioo or expression used m prohibiting in the name of the 
Rsja, implying an nnpreeauoa of his vengeance m case ol 

* * It n^beieendiat thsIndUaciy sliSBppsoh toihe Piinee esirtsriy It sa 
(Iw goal fortXBe «iw sf ske prtseot woicn (% B 1 lo hatt uitnesied die coll i 
Haro * btou^Unto sems Opsn^ at Jersey ’ 
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disobedience {Mdtswfihs Dut) also Id and Caoar»iiiKr<» pcotest 
prohibition caveat or veto m arrest of ^oceediogi {WUun and 
C P 3 M 6 ) 

c S340 It u s eastern in India OmI -wUn is^diie £ron any pmn vbo 
%% fftKioral by tbeSDlt«ii and the cr^tor winu hu debt ^tled he liet m wait at the 
} alsce gate Ibr (he debtor and vhen the Utter is about lo cater he istaiU Urn With the 
rxcUmaiioAt Dorohoi m SaUoM ' O > oeny of the Sultao t swear by the head of 
the King thoo shalt oot enter tdl tbon host paid me whM thou owsot The dtUi r OMinot 
then stir from the ^pot until he has lolisbd the creditor or has obtained Jii| Doesent to 
thempue ^llm Bat%UA m 419 

Tlte Alton assgoed to (he word« by the MioukH irav^er probably only 

khows th U the real mcvung was unknown to his Ha sulpun fneodb at lV]h>» wbdit xU 
form strongly coriobc»ates our etymology and shows Ihot tt still I ep( dose to the 
Ssn lent 

1609 He I severe enoc^h but sll hclpe h not lo his poore Rists or dowries 
coinj Jiim. of Inosticedonelbem and cry for jdsacc at the King s hinds in 

I m chat I 293 

c 1666 (‘insiid on y vent vretcr nne persoanc on cne scetement Doa^rtirn*do 
celte dameor ^auiaot de for i ijuc celle de boro eu Sormindic et si on delend \ qncl 
in nn de wtir da heu uu il cst «q disant Doa fadi kx il nc pent paitir son le rendro 
nounel ct i 1 es( oblige I epre alerh K Justice «- 77 <t ijt v 61 

(S34 The servant wi mtn lisgan lo mal e a great out ry and wanted to leave 
the shi| ar I cr ed Doaheo to (he Conj an> f > be as m itd ic i and ki lu\pped 
rht Btifop II 243 

1 can safely assert Uiat until 186000 one dared tu )|,oore the Dohsi 
to a Native Prince when called withm his tcrntones 1 have heard a 
nenous complaint made against a person that he called the Dohai need 
lesfll) for insulhcicnt cause I he custom is by no me mi extinct in the 
more backward parts of India ~ (MU by y/ajor Gemrcl S H 
Aeniut^e VC\ 

If wt do not stop now, the y:entlc‘.t rtader will cry 
‘ Dohai Psdisha/t' a mon aide mon Prmex ’ 


H Yule 
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To all who hdve watched the course of recent events in 
Bunpah it has been a matter of surprise that King Thebaw 
so long a^Olded the fate which has at last overtaken him 
Partly, no doubt his cscap< nas due to the policy 
which Lord Ripon pursued of avoiding all serious disagree 
ments \«ith him, though the probability is that the wide 
latitude thus illowed him only allured him on to the fatal 
step which has aroused the just resentment of a viceroy 
1 ( ss yielding and easy going Nothing be less satis 
factor) than the relations between India and Burmah have 
been since the accession of Hpagyidoa in 1819 A 
succession of kings m whom the taint of insanity has 
been more or less pronounced have occui>ied the throne 
and while oppressing their subjects with 1 tyianny un 
heird of in civilised stitcs they have pursued towiixls 
our Indian dependency i policy of consistent insult and 
aggression It cannot be to the interest of anyone con 
cemed that such i state of things should bt allowed any 
longer to exist Fortunately the conduct of the picsent 
negotiations is in the hands of a viceroy whose iirmness 
courage and ability ir( unquestioned and who may be 
trusted to place our rel itions with Burmah once and for all 
on a sure and satisfactory basis ^s was recently remarked 
by a wnter in Blackiuood j Magazine It is a geogriphical 
necessity that the rulers of India should have a prc|>on 
derating influence in Burmah ‘ So long os the I mgs 
could be induced to act up to the terms of their treaties 
and to live in peace with their neighbours no one would 
desire that this influence should be exercised in any otlier 
way tlian diplomatically But the action of Thebaw his 
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rendered u impossible to expect ^dt he would bend bis 
will toour ddmonitwifs He Jks hte exhibtted a 
persistent hostility which has nwie ilsdf felt m wrofig^ and 
insults loflicted on 6ntish subjects, and finally mapn^oaed 
alliance with a European power who-^ pdicy io the ISast 
has been directed in the interests of a ceaseless rivalry w^ 
our empire in India. It is impossible that such outrages 
on the fellowshi]} of nations should be allowed to continue 
The rtign of Thebaw must cease and it remains tci be 
determined whether the upper provmces shall be annexed 
or whether the enthronement of another native printe 
with a British resident at Ava, would hold out a sufficient 
prospect of peace and secunty to jusufy the adoplaoncf 
the alternative 

In considering this question it should be borne in mmd 
that there are other nations almost as deeply interested in 
the decision to be arrived at as ourselves Thebaw has by 
no means confined his wrong doing to British subjects 
Every nation which touches his frontiers or has relations 
with his country has great and grievous causes of complaint 
against him China, Siam and the Shan States have all 
suffered violence at his hands and are ^1 watching with 
intense interest the hnal issue of a quarrel which has. 
already resulted in the removal of the sanguinary soverc^ 
who provoked the conflict By a long course of oppres* 
Sion Thebaw alienated the tributary Shans from him, 
■md drove them into open revolt against fais nde, 
by a senes of wanton acts of mjusticc he has converted 
the friendly alliance, which formerfy existed between the 
courts of Bangkok and Mandala) into a feeling di bitter 
hostility and by a persistent disregard of the 'wnty 
of nations he his drawn down upon him the wr4thful 
displeasure of his sureram, the Lmpiior of China ^fven 
if s ich relations is are unphed by the term teibotary did 
not exist between Thebaw and the Son of Heaven, ft would 
be impossible for the latter to submit to die d»iuibanccs 
bcffotten by Burmese misrule which are now chronic on the 
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Burmo Chinese frontier Bngandige finds a cungcmal 
home on the oi^tskirts of Tbebaw s authority and neith<‘r 
the Wes nor the goods of merch uits arc for a momwit safi 
between Bhamo and the Chintz frontier 

Pntd lately the political condition of Yun nan the 
Chinese province ailjommg Burmah, has not been buch as 
to make the Chinese careful of its welfare IJurin4 its 
occupation hy tlic Moliammedan rebels it inatfercd nothing 
to the court of l*i king whi ihrr i s traders suffered vioU nec 
at the hands of the subjt cts of tin. then king of Burmah or 
not And It w\s not until the recovery of the provmci m 
1874 that It became necessary for the Fmperor to take 
cognisana of the oiitl iwry which flourished under th( so 
called govcrnmi nt of his tributary One of the first acts of 
the Viceroy of Yun-nan after thcpacilicitioiiof theprovmce 
wis to send a letter to the king of Burmah announcing thi 
fact, and requesting him to issist in n esiablisihng the tridc 
between the two countries In ros]x>nsc to this epistle the 
king dcspatcliLiI inembassy to Peking carrying tribute but 
so disturbed was the Ixirdirlind thit the imbassador was 
del- lined in the hills for more than i month by the hillmen, 
who had barricaded the road for the jmrpose of eMorting 
blackmail However he eventually arrived in China, and 
was able to lay before the hmjicror the following litter — 

KINCS IbTTyR 

'Mcfl^ton Ling of 1 unnah ie.ipectfully lajn t ]>etiUoa before Uie. 

I hrone of the great Liopcior of the Heavenly Dyna&ly — 

Yourva^^ (hCT*Iheo the ume diaiader as that miployed by 
uuDuten of the Chinese Covemment to deugnate. thcmieWes 10 their 
mamonalSf is used with tbe addtuon of sia> —small* before it) would 
witii all humility set forth lliat under the univeisal sway of his Htdmese 
the * streams and hills all ohjerts of hi% foMcrma can, the kingdoms 
of the dutaat ocean become converted to his nvihsing rule, and as thi 
sunSower bowa before tbe sun so docs all nunVind turn with odorttui > 
towards the Impend penon Succeeding to your hantn and fir » 
dqiendenry of Burmah )our vassal is impressed with the deep fiiotis 
conkiYcd by your Heavenly Dynasty when permituoi, his rnuntr) in be 
kurollcd amongst the tcmtnry of Yn fthc founder of the llu Diinsq), 
and, in ofTering up according to rvk tbe Uibolc presinbed the land of 
Durmah is thus loHuded under the hcaien of Yau- and all withm the 
realmloin with one voice in the Sung—ciy -to His IraporMl Mijisty 
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(Note—Sung i$ a miountaia where an echo supposed to proceed from the 
spirits of the hilt was audible, crjriQi^ out ^h^puie si long liiet male 
issue 11 ) Recently omng to war and raptae oo the borders comaiumca 
uoo has long been lotercepud ^ bnt the horrors of stnfe ate now happHj 
ended, and the onnrerse returfi^ to tranqmrtity It is fittihg, dierefiire* 
that your bufldde vassal should at once off r tnbute Thu letter heiy 
consequently been respectfully drawn up m letters of g<dd# and is 
accompanied by an image of the God of I orrgevity five tame dephsnts 
and with articles of manufacture and productions of the country These 
are sent under the eire of an envoy (n*ime as abbve) as repreientativd of 
your vassal vho is charged to mp ctfully convey them to the p%lace 
gate and to humbly crave that hu great Majesty the Fcnpcror wilt deigu 
to receive the offerings and a ill farther graciously lend ear to the fetlipgi of 
obedience respect and submission entertained by your vassal While 
itnting this letter your vassal ii overrome with pleasurable feetiogs of 
extreme gratitude and m concluding his petition he humbly wi hes his 
grent Imperial Majesty tong life for ten thousand thousand years 

List or PKsacNrs 

One letter in goid len pieces foreign crape 

A Burmese stone image of the God ien fine handkerchiefs 
of i on^evity 1 wenty foreign carpet rugs 

Five tame elephants Ten thousand sheets of gold leaf 

A pair of ivory tusks weighing 90 Ten thousand sheets of stiver leid* 

catties hi^ht catties of sandalwoo 1 

Three jade stone articles weighing Nine catties of red sanda \y^od 
210 cattles icn bottli.8 scent 

Eight gilt framed and inhid mirrors Ten bottle pomade 
Two red jewel gold rings Four No 4 ti/e ornamented boxes 

T^o (,oIdrings set with \a tsing I ifty No 5 sue ornamented boxes 

Fi^ht pieces of }ellow red and hive pictures of elephants 
green Span sh stripes Fifteen peacock tails 

len pieces of thick heavy shirtings 

IransUtion of 7 A^ Pcltn% Caz // for 1S7S 

1 he III itions of surer un ind tributary so freclv acknow* 
Icdtfed in this document by i hebaw s predccc bsor have 
not been recently entered upon but date back to the reign of 
Kublai Khan when the Mongollegions having conquered 
Yun n tn, earned their victorious arms into Burm^ 
Nothmi; seems to have lesulted from this expedition 
except a va^ue claim on the pait of the Moi^^s to 
consider the Burmese king as a vass il Dcsinng to affirm 
this issumption they in 1278 sent ambassadors to the 
court of Durmah to demand gold and silver vessels as 
tnbute basing their demand as unjust demands are not 
uncommonh bised^ on p-'ceedent Burmese historians 
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assert that the conduct of these 'imbasSadors was insolent 
and, when the truculent behaviour of some of the Mongol 
emtssahes to western Asian states \h remembered there 
seems to be nothing improbable m the assertion On the 
otherhand,‘the charge of insolence is easily made, and when 
the lives the accused have been forfeited, there remains 
no one to contradict it It was this offence which cost 
the Tai ping Wangs their heads at the hands of Li Hung 
Chang, when they had surrendered the city of Suchow to 
Gordon on condition that their lives were spared Their 
judge wis their nccuscr ind e\ecutionei and such was also 
the case with the Mongol ambassidors But though wild 
and sivige the Mongols had that keen sense of insult 
which belongs to warlike peoples, md on receiving the 
news of tlie execution of his envoys Kublai Khan at once 
marsh died a punitive expedition agiinst the offendeis 
'Vccordmg to Marco Polo when the km^, henrd thit tli< 
host of th( Great Koan wis at Voch ip (1 1, Yung rliang) 
he Slid to himself that il behoved him to go igunst them 
with so gieat a foict as should ensure his ci tting off th>, 
whole of them, insomuch that the Greit Kaan wouM be 
\ery sorry evi 1 to s nd ti um> igun thither lothis 
end he put into the field a force consisting of 60,000 men 
horse uid foot besuk s 2 000 elephants each of whicj' 
cirried from twelve to sixteen well armed fighting men 
1 o confront this host ihi Mongol general Nu»ruddm liad 
but 12 000 horsenu n As the hoises of the firtirstook 
such fnght at the sight of the elephants that they could not 
be got to face the foe Nosi uddm ordi red the men to dis 
mount and to depend on ihcir bows for victory Th( 
result justified his tactics for the Burmese host were smitten 
hip and thigh, and utterly defe xted I wo bundled elephant 
and countless pnsont rs fell into the h inds of the victors 
The Burmese records make no mention of ihis battk 
related by Marce Polo and seem rather to impl> that the 
outrage committed on the ambassadors, is mentioned 
above, w as some 5 ears later, and was the cause of a second 

L 
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ei^ftdition against Burmidi m 1281 Howeve^ tlufl J«ay 

be It IS certain that there was a second war at fli^date 

referred to, when the Mongols sevecal eag^gem^, 

drove ^ BiHroese army m disorder towards the 

Pugao ' At first the kmg was disposed to 4 efel»dJJfeeUyf 

ind destroyed 6 000 temples to supply maten^ ftd «he 

fortifications but losing heart he embarjeed 00 Ae 

Itawaddi and fled with his court and treasures to Bassun 

inthe Delta The Mongols followed hard after him, as iar 

as Tarukmoa (Chinesi point) thirty miles below Piome, 

where they were obliged owing to the failure of provwoiys,. 

to give up the pursuit On their return journey, thi;) 

indulged in the congent d sport of plundming the capital, 

and extorted from the Buimtsc Govunment an ackoow 

ledgment of vassalage The king, who is known m history 

as 1 amk pyc meng or ‘ the king who fled from the Tnruk 

(Chinese) returned to his capitil after the retrent of the 

Chinese but only to find a cup of poison w iitmg for him by 

order of his son Ihihather who had constituted himself 

governor If, by this ict, Thihatlicr thought to secure to 

himself the succession he was disappointed for another 

prince, Kyoaswa by name, ivas by some unexplained 

intrigue, preferred before him Kyoaswa howev^, never 

wielded any real power and after 1 few months of iOve 

reignty he was deposed by one of his father s many widows 

and confined m i monastery the Udy herself taking 

possessioD of the regal office 

Having been thus deprived of his rights ihe deposed 

Kaoa^wa appealed for help to the Emperor of Chiaa, Who 

at once despatched an army to reinstate him on the ^hfOoe. 

At this time three Shan chieftains, sons of one nm 

nsen to iiowtions of power and importance m the country 

and oh the approach of the Chinese force they to 

marder the king, and to persuade the ChtWto general 

to accept the accompbshed fact as a ^etoent t>f the 

dispute between the two countrii s The sch^ answered 

admirably, and by liberally gilding thcif arguments they 
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in4troed’‘the'jnv^ler to wiAdraw from the country 
thrte brothers w^e now lefr 5 upreme but^ bn the 
dettth ^ cb(^ sec^d brother a dj^ate broke out between 
die two' srfiich ended by tbe eldest bemg'^ ptft 

oiit’dfhK^ wat by poison Like the youngest of the three 
brttJtn^nrt a fairy tale,the thii d brother was now proclaimed 
king bat the dynasty he thus established by \iolencc wis 
destined tb be upset by the s tme means and at the end of 
nixty six years the succession retumi d to a native line 

prom this time onwards the wars between the Burmans 
aod the Shans form i prominent feature m the history of 
the eounhy and it was in connec tion with on< of these fre 
quent conflicts that in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the Cliintse were ogam called upon to intervene Two 
Shan chiefs had attacLcd Mjedu, and, having been defeatetl 
by the king took n fugc in Chinese temtoiy In accordance 
w ith the common oriental practice the conquf ror imprisoned 
the wives and children of the fugitnes and it was to 
lestore these unfortunates to fn cdom that the Chinese who 
h id espoused the cause of th( Shan chieftains marched an 
irmy as far as \va The d< mand for the reU ase of the 
prisoners was it is said metbytht Burmese with i suggts 
tioft diat the (juestion should b< left to the irbitriment of a 
single combat between a ch xmpon from either side 1 his 
was ^feed to, and tht Chinese knip-ht nutwiihatanding 
that he wiaclad in armour bit the dust at his opponents 
feet PoithfulK accepting this award thf Chinese with 
drew frc«n the country 

Wrth this exception during tlie whole of the Mmg 
Dynasty (1368—1644) tlie Chinese showed no disposition 
to ufteilfere in the affairs of Burmoh but on the advr nt of 
the present dynasty to power ciieumstances irose which 
igain brot^t the two countnes into conflict i he last 
FmperOr of the Chinese Mmg Dynasty committed suicide 
m 1643 leaving; to the Pnnee Kwei W mg the duty of 
continuing stra^le agauist the imading Manchus For 
a time this prince raalntamed an unequal war against his 
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eotmies but was eventually compelled to take refuge m 
Yun nan There he kept up a semblance of impenaT steife, 
aiid even ventured to demand revenue £rdm tlie Shan Sutes 
to the west of the Salwln nver This usutpatton 
promptly resented by the Burmese to whom bdbre long 
Kwei W mg was compelled to become a suppliapti Havti^ 
conquered the rest of China the Manchus entered Yon nan 
and Kwei Wing being powerless agninst them fled to 
Momem and from thence sent messengers to Bhamo asking 
tor 'in is>lum from his enemies This WcLs granted to him 
ind he was even illowed to bring i large following m hia 
tram Shortly afterwards according to Burmese history, 
iniriuding bands of Chinese invaded the country Irom 
Yun nm and met with so little oppo ition from tht roynl 
forcis thit the people broke oat into revolt 'xgainst the 
king to whose supmeness they considered it due that they 
weic left to the meicy of the depred itors The rebels were 
heided by the kings brother who cajitiirtil the pihcc 
with Its inmates and ciustd the king and his finiily to 
be drowned m the Hkyengdweng rivei Huing thus 
acquired t valid oriental title to th< throne th, n w king 
drove out the Chinese and proceeded to take summiry 
me isures to keep Kwci Wang whose loyality he suspected 
out of mischief With this intent he invited him aid his 
followers to m assenbly where suspecting tn ichery Kwet 
Wang ind his otfieeis suddenly drew their swords and 
attacked th Buimese In this < ncounter ill the dhinese 
with the exception of Kwei Wangand some few membeis 
of his fimil> weie killed But witla amazing tolerance, 
thesi survivors wete allowed to remain at lai^e and might 

possibly have lived out the rest of their natural Kves amongst 
the Burmese whose hospit ility they had outraged had not 
a Mmchu army In^adcd the country, with the demand 
Give up Kwei Wang, or take wai,' the terseness of which 
nvalj. Jenghiz Khins celebrated summtmscs tq surrender 
Though willing to offer an asylum to the fugitive, the 
Burmese were not disposed to undertake a war on his behalf 
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and witH 11*^6 hesitation, therrfore, they handed him and his 
famJjt- over to the invaders Secore of his pnze, the. 
ManiAu general despatched him to Pekmg where he 
was put tb death by strangulation His wife and children, 
according to Du Halde became Christians and by m 
unusual act of grace were saved from the scaffeJd 

The Qiincse version of this history differs m some pir 
ticulars from that given above According to the mtivc 
authorities, after a residence of seven years in Burmah 
Kwei Wang left his place of refuge to join his partisans m 
Kwei chow who were making a diversion m his favour In 
passing through Yun nan he was seized by Wu San kwei 
the Manchu general who ordered the immediate execution 
of himself and hts son * 

For more than a century from this period the two 
countries pursued their own courses without crossing each 
others orbits In China the Manchu power had been 
gradually consolidated by wise administration at home and 
by successful wars beyond the northern frontier wrhile m 
Burmah after a succession of rebtllions ind internecine 
strife a new and powerful dynasty h id been established by 
a hunter named Aliunghpri No doubt matters on the 
frontier were notso satisfactory as it ‘luitcd rhe two courts 
to consider them Throughout their history the border 
kakhyen and Sh in tribes have been notorious as banditti 
and highwaymen and with these instincts ever urging 
them on to deeds of rapini it is not to be supposed that 
the Yun-nanese traders enjoyed frtedom from their attacks 
But It IS so generally the fate of Chinese merchants to be 
plundered eitHi^ by their own mand mns or by bandits that 
suffrance has becom^ the badge of all their tribe and, if it 
had not been that an international character was given to 
an act of injustice, perpetrated on a Chinaman in the year 
1765, peace between the two countries might long have 
remained undisturbed. But m that year a ccrtai i merchant 
named Laoll on arriving from Momcin at the frontier 

^ Boulgers ^ History China \ol u p 
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wiA a lone train of oxen laden with merchandfae desired 
to bmld a bridge across the TapS»»g nver fiw die pe«age 
of bs baggage animals In accordance with be 

•ippM’« the Govunor of Bhamo for penmsSiflO fi?,iia<ier- 
take the work , and was kept waiting so Jong faran-^oewer 
that m hi5 haste he used expressions with regafd to Ae 
governor lihich that funcuonaiy declared to be disrespect¬ 
ful For this offence he was sent to Ava as a prisoner 
There the authonues took a mort. lenient view of his mis¬ 
demeanour, and released him giving him it the same time 
penmssjOn to buila the bridge On returning to Bhamo 
where he had left his merchandise he found that hts baits 
had been tampered with and not getting the redress which 
he conudered his due he proceeded to Yun-nin Foo, where 
he kid his complaint before the Chinese viceroy of the 
provihci But even this m-itter would have been aUowed 
to sleep m official oblivion, had not another dispute arisen^ 
almost immediately afterwards This timi the scene of the 
outrige was in the Burmese Shall State of Ki mg tung A 
deliberate attt mpt was made by some Shans to defraud x 
Chinese trader who m defence of his rights took up arms 
and in the affray which followed one of his countrymen lost 
his life As all fitting recompense was refused him by the 
Sitk€ of the State this trader also earned his case b^cire the 


Viceroy of Yun nan who acting on the advice of some 
refugee Shan nobles recommended the t mperor to dediie 
w ir s^^ainst Burmah This was done, and an invading 
force entered the State of Knng tung and surrounded 
the city of th it name The advance of a Burme^ army 
however, compelled the Chinese to raise the sie^ and in 
an engagement which followed the Chinese nere defeated 
wrtb the loss of their general 1 he retreat of the XShiatfse 
within their own borders brought the carapaig:n tdose 
But the Chinese seldom submit to defeats by neigh 
bouts, and two years kter anotlier and mort 'powerful 
invading army, consisting of 2^0,000 foot and 25000 
horse marched into the country by two routes 150000 
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foot aad <i,ooo hoffse advaoced co Bhamo \>f th& W^ang 

and toi^oap Ibot tspd xckooq horse marched hy 
raute agamst Mo^ng The first force after 
^ Mod^adiog army found Bhamo pns^ on to 
' and assaulted the city Here they met with a 

detenroted resistance and, is th^r advanced with ihiir 
‘scalii^ ladders and ropes, the besieged poured such a‘ 
heavy fire mto their ranks that they were t*liged to 
retreat to await remforcunents Meanwhile, a larger army 
advanced from Ava up the Irawiddi which hiving commu 
nicatW with and thrown supplies mto Kiung tun marched 
on to Bhamo Here the general in command attacked and 
carried tht Chinese stockades, and then returning to 
Kaung tun assailed the besiegers in rear, while the garrison 
sallyir® out attacked them in front The battle ended m a 
complete victory for the Buimesc The Chinese were 
utterly discomfited and were compelled to retreat in the 
direction of Muang wan But the Biu-mese were quick to 
follow up tlieir advantage and by forct d mircbes they out 
paced their enemies and arrived first at Muang Wan 
Hiving put this city m a state of defence they mirched 
oiH to meet the advancing Chinese host, and hy skdful 
generalship thev out manoeuvred the Celestials, and m a 
succession of engagements so defeated and harassed them 
that tlwy were obliged to beat a hasty retreat to Yun nan 
by way of Sanda Before this consummating discomfiture 
aao^er Chmest. column hid idvmced by way of Thinm 
on the road to Ava But the s une ill fortune which had 
aASeaded the other columns iw uted this one of which after 
mee^ng with reverses a remnant only succeeded in regain 
mgOiinese territory On ill sides the Burmese were sue 
oessful, and the) rtvped the reward of their prowess m the 
reca#ery of the eight Shan States m the basm of the 
Tapeng nver, which for centuries had been included in 
the Chinese Lmpirt 

But the Chmese can affoid to meet with temporiry 
discomfiture Th^r strength lies not so much in mihi r\ 
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skill and courage as in their overwhelming numbers and 
their obsunatc persistency Within the last few years we 
ourselves have witnessed instances of die steady persever 
ance widll whicdi under discouraging circumstaiKe^ the 
provinces III and Yun nan were recovered from 

the rebds» after these had been to all intents and 
purposes separated from the empire for years, and K len 
lung who sat on the throne at the time of which we 
write was the last man in the world to rest tamely under 
a defeat Before the year w is out mother ind a larger army 
advanced to Thinni which w is occupied without opposition 
Leaving a garrison in the town the Chinese gener il pushed 
on towards Ava defeating a Burmese column en loute 
But again the Burmese showed superior military skill 
The) cut off the Chinese supplies harassed them at e\ < ry 
step, and by a skilful attack recovered ihmni from the 
invaders Leaving a sufficient force to make this place 
secure, the Burmese gemral advanced to attack the mam 
body of the Chinese m rear By a preconcerted phn of 
action, the previously defeated Bunnese armj, which was in 
retreat joined with this column in i night ait ick upon the 
Chimsc Ihc manceuvre was lompletely successful and 
the discomfited Chinese general was comrielled to beat a 
hasty retreat across the frontier 

But even now the Chinese would not own themselves 
be iten, and yet anotlier arm) w is sent across the frontier b) 
the indomitable K. len lung This Umc also thi Chinese fol 
lowed much the Sr*me tactics i". on former occasions 
1 hey marched by Bh imo and stockaded themselves m the 
ncighlxiurhood of Kaiing tun Aganthe Bunnese advam^sd 
uptbf I riwaddt and along Its Links ind ag iin they succeeded 
m throwing provisions ind ammunition into Kaung tun 
1 he Chinese who had made boats for themselves cnit of 
pi inks cut from the trees by the way contested the supremacy 
on the riser for a time but here also were out maneeuvred 
S( \cral engagements,both on land and water which ended in 
itioiKs for the Burmese led up to the final attack on the 
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mam Chmese army withm the great stockade The assault 
was made simultaneously on the four faces of the work The 
Chinese for a time fought wdl, but they were no malOh for 
their assailants who at length forced an entrance and drove 
the garrison out of the works in full retreat Anxious to 
follow up his Victory the Burmese gener U brought the mam 
body of his troops to the eastern bank of the Irawaddi in 
preparation for a further attack Out the spirit of the 
Chmese was broken and the two commanders m chief 
summoned a council of war to decide on offering terms of 
peace They laid stress on the hardships the troops had 
undeigone and m view of the increasing unhealthiness of 
the climate urged the necessity of bringing the war to a 
dose These views were accepted by the council a letter 
was addressed to the Burmese gener d offering terms and 
after some negotiations fourteen Burmese and thirteen 
Chmese commissioners met to conclude a peace As it 
would be plainly inconsistent with the attitude of suzerainty 
issumed b> the Chinese to conclude 1 formal treaty with 
a tributary no mention is made by Chinese historians of 
anything beyond a general ujreement having been arrived 
at on this occasion The Burmese on the other hand assert 
that the following treaty was drawn up and formally signed 
by the international commissioners — 

‘Wednesday December 1769 m the temporarj 
building to the south east of the town of Kaung tun His 
Excellency the General of the Lord who rules over the multi 
tude of umbrella wearing chiefs in ihc Western Kingdom 
the Sun descended King of Ava and Master of the Golden 
Palace^ having appointed [here follow the names and titles 
of the fourteen Burmese officers] and the generals of the 
Master of the Golden Palace of China who rules over a 
multitude of umbrella wearing chiefs in the great Eastern 
Kingdom*having appointed [here follow the names and titles 
of the thirteen Chinese officers] they assembled m the 
large building erected in the proper manner with seven roofs 
to the south east of the town of Kaung tun on December 
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J3, 1769, to n^otiate peace and friendebjp licta^een the 
two great countnes, and that dte gold and bdver 
should be estabbshed agreeaUjr to former custam^i'I^ 
troops ‘of the Sua-descended King and Waste* 

Golden Palace of Ava, and those of the Golden P^face -of 
Cbma, ^e drawn up m front of each other when these 
ncgotiattons took place and after its conclusion eaA party 
ra^e presents to the other, agreeably to former custom, and 
retired All men the subjects of the Sun descended King 
and Master of the Golden Pnlace of Ava who may be in 
aai) part of the dominions of the Master of the Gt^dcn 
Palace of Chmi shall be tixited according to former 
custom Peace and friendship being established betwfen 
the two great countnes they shall become one, bke two 
pieces of gold united into one and suitably to the estab 
lishraent of the gold and silver road as well as agreeibly 
to former custom, the princes and officers of each country 
shall move, their respective sovereigns to trinsmit and 
exchange affectionate letters on gold once every ten years 
In addition to the terms contained m this agreement, 
It was arranged that the Chinese should give ug to the 
Burmese the three Soabwas of Thmni, Bhamo and Mogaung 
who h ijd taken refuge in Yun nan and that m return the 
Burmese on their part should restore the Chinese pnsouers 
of war oinfined m Burmese territory It was also under 
stood that the Chinese boats on the Irawaddi should be 
handed ovti to the Burmese Neither of these conditions 
did the Chinese fulfil 1 hey burnt their boats, and omitted 
to give up the three Soabwas These breaches eff cuxUtraet 
threatenijd at one time to endanger the peace * bbth, 
oouncries were weary of the war and though tho Kbig of 
Burmah found fault with his generils for haiingi^owed 
the Chinese army to escape he refrained frpih lowing 
hostilities whik K len lung showcicd distmcoops on his 
generals foi their conduct of the campaign aadn«^fcm*«wn& 
Ihe Chinese ttaiiers lost no time in taking advant^eof 
the restorat'on of peace and in the lutumn of tl e followinj^ 
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year (1770) the caravai;s came duwii as before to Bhamo, 
KauM^ tun and other Burmese marts 

fin the Chinese records great stress is la>d on the duty 
of Burmidi to pay ‘ tribute’ to the court of Peking once m 
every ten years while all refcruicc to a corres^xmding duty 
on the part of t hina ts pnn ided foi in th^ rruity r cire 
fully omitted As i matter of fict however tlie Cluncse 
were, the first to send a mission the members of which 
iitivcd at Ihinni in 17^7 CTreti prepirations were made 
by the Burmese court to giv< ihrso offiars a fitting 
reception and on t given d i) with ill the ])uinp and 
circumstmet of royalty the imbissidors wire received by 
ihi king to whom they presentf d i letter in gold iccom 
paiiK'd b) eight images of Brahmi cast in gold eight 
e u,)et<? ten jHeces of gold cloth ind l« n horses The 
kuer wis <ourh»d m terms of tquility except tint 
K len lung spoke of himselt throughout as the older 
brother and of tlu king is his younger broihir 

in iclum for this (vidonce ol fiicndly illuince thf 
king appointtd imhissidors to return with the Chinese 
eiivftys and doputid ihtin to prtstnl i ktter in gcikl 
aililri ss( d liy The proti ctor of religion tiie sun dcscendi d 
kmgof nghteousm ss owner of the whin red md mottled 
ekplunts ind propnetor of mines of gold, silver rubus, 
ind imbei who riiks o\er the greit kmgde»ms mil ill the 
umbrella weiring ehufs to ih« westn ird in his ‘ royd 
friend the lord of tlu golden pilice who lulea oxer tlu 
gteai kingdoms ind all the umbrrlia weiiing chiefs to tlu 
eastward, and aecompinied by roy I presrnts consisting 
ol “ four elephants oni hundred p/u weight of elephants 
teeth an ivorv helmet surmounted by a ruby ind anothe r 
encircled with rubies and suimountid by i ipphire two 
rub) rings, one sapphin rm» one weight of Mobji 
stone one piece of >elk»w broulcloth on pi of green 
broadi loth, ten pieces of ehmu ten piece 01 hindkerchuf 
ten cirpets, one hundred books of gold Ital one hundnd 
boo’s ol silver leit t(iif<xfw 1 ht of xxliiu [nifim Ic 
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las^e la''quera3 ware boxes and fifty small lacquered ware 
boxes 

From thts account it appears that the presents sent by 
the King of Burmah far exceeded m value ^ose transmitted 
front Peking and it is -i noticeible fact that the Chinese 
envoyb took leave of the Burmese ambassadors m Yim nan 
instead of accompanying them to the capital to report the 
termination of ihur mission The assumption would seem 
to be therefore that this and other missions whieh were 
understood by the Burmese to be of an Imperial character 
were m fact sent by the viceroy of Yun nan in fulfilment of 
treaty conditions which wer< possibly never reported in 
full to K icn lung Circumstances connected with subse¬ 
quent so called Imperial missions which will be referred to 
further on seem to confirm this suggestion The only 
missions mentioned m the Chinese chronicles are those 
which are stated to have bet n sent on the occasions of the 
installation of succeeding I mgs when m the character of 
suzerain the Lmperor confiiined their light to the throne 
Not much import incc also can be attributed to theexpres 
sions m ide use of in thi transl itions of the letters addressed 
10 either sovereign as in the hinds of skilful interpreters 
slight turns in phrases might be easily introduced to flatter 
the V initj of the recipients 

Another fact which seems to throw doubt on the 
Imperiil character of the Chinese missions is their 
frequency By the treaty itwis laid down that presents 
should be exchinged once in ten years but three years 
hod h irdK elapsed since the lost so called embassy when 
the Soabw "i of Bhamo report d to the king that a mission, 
consisting ol severd Chinese oificera of high rank had 
arrived at Momein bringing with them in iddition to the 
usual presents, three Chinese pr ncesses ” for H;s 
Majest/s aeceptance This embissy was received with as 
gieat if not with greater ceremony than the last, and the 
princesses were lodged in the palace, in apartments 
isi>eeiillj constiucted for them Colonel Burney how 
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e\er, states that these ladies far from being hJancbu 
pntfcesses were in reality large feeted iv'omea from the 
city t>f Malung m Yon nan Even if this evidence had 
aot been forthcoming, their designation would have shown 
that they belonged to the people They are called.tn 
Burmese history so Colonel Bume> writes, Tahu n^yen, 
F ku Dgyen and Thin ku ngyen These last recurring 
syllables are evidently the Chinese Ku nitftig, which is 
equivalent to Miss and the young I idics, theiefore were 
the Misses Ta t, and Than As an instance of the 
cunous and ehboratc way in which the, Burmese king w is 
imposed upon m this pirticular case it is worth recording 
that soon after their arrival the young 1 idles addressed a 
letter m Burme sc to the F mperor of China m w hich they 
styled him grandfather and in which they adjured 
him as he \alued his soul to embrace Buddhism 

It IS possible that those envoys who escorted these 
princesses’ to Amarapura may have been the members 
of i commission api>ointcd by K it n lun^, to settli the 
boundaries be iwctn Si im and Burniah Accoiding to the 
Chinese historians an ambis atlor fiom bum reached 
Peking m 1719 with a petition from the king eompi lining 
that in 176-) a Burmt < army had invaded Siam and had 
captured three cities which the king of Ava coptmued to 
hold and begging the Empeioi to order him to restou the 
conquered teriitorv In consequence of this representation 
the commissioned the Viceroy of Kwang tung 

and Kwang se to go in pet son to settle the question which 


he did, or at least s eid that he did 

Two yeais ifter the arn/al of the ladies a return 
Bottnese mission was sent to China beanng valuable 
presents to the Empi ror, ind to the Viceroy of Yun nan 
and m 1795 another embassy arnvcel it Amiripui i the 
members of wfhich palmed themselves off as Imperial 
ambassadors and the gifts they brought as be mg from the 
Fmperor Captain Symes, however who met these 
envoys at Amarapura, considered them to b»*, as they 
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doub^ess were members of a provincial deputation 
Scarcely however, had these envoys gone out from the 
presence of die lung w hen another batch of ambassadors 
arrived, brii^g with them a fetter from 
atieouRCR^ hia intended abdication and the ntommirtiOQ. tif 
his son Shi wu ye afterwards known as Kta k ii^, 119 the 
throne Colonel Burn<y gives the following translaiioa 
of th( letter which is both interesting and important, and 
thouijh the final sentence m which the wnter begs the 
king to regard Shi wu >e as his younger brother and his 
son, %.rould setm to imply equality, it must be remembeii'cd 
that we have only i translation of a translation before us i-— 
“As darkness disappears wrote the Emperor ‘through 
the riys of perfumed light nnd is light is received when 
the white rays of d ivbrtak appear after the third quirter 
of the night so when reflecting on the affairs of the 
kingdom* and of scntit nt beings, a gootl ide» occurred to 
mO] In the btg^mning of the world the eirly emperors of 
China when they jUtained an ad\ meed age ibandoned the 
throne to th< ir sons and letirt d to the wilderness In the 
same manner [I] now propose to abdicate in favour of[my'| 
'on Among {.mjl ancestor^ the name of the son who 
was considered most worthy to succeed his father as king 
was written and placed on the canopy [over (he difpne] 
When Yung chmg my father died the officers agm^blj 
*to the document which he had written and left rawed me 
to the throne My grandfather K ang hi reigned sixty one 
years and my father Yung chmg thirteen yeifs The 
7 /ia^d and dl the other Nais having day and ftilht 
assisted me 1 have reigned sixty-one years and am apw 
eighty SIS. yens of age and, although my sight andh«4:^g 
are good and ni> physical strcngtli is is complete \s 
I am b< come an old man After searching for a proper 
succesvor for a period of sixteen years igrecably to the 
custdm of ihc early kings, I found my eldest son Lg yfi and 
intended him to be kii^ but in consequente of his deadi 
my second son Shi wu yt, will assume the sovereignty 
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wjt^ thftvtitte of Kia k’lng on the first day pf Jahaung 
in the year of [my] reign and at a propitious 

mofoeAt cakaUtod by die astroaoiner^ Sni wu*ye ts not 

SOB, he IS a man qualified to conduct all 
of the kingdom [Ourj two countries have 
1 irsWniTy;i1 i tnir friendship, to continue to oor sons son, 
a» united like two pieces of gold into one Consider 
Shi wii ye as ry°“*'l younger brother, aiid as 
own soA) and assist and look [after him] 

No mention is made by Burmese historians of the 
apivaJ of any Lhmcsr missions between the last date 
and die year of the death of Kia king (1819) though^ 
judgmg from the constant flow <rf envoys prior to that 
time, it is reasonable to suppose that the vanity of the 
Burmese court continued to be tickled by the appearance 
of mandarin visitors The mission of 1819 was doubtless 
sent to announce m the formal manner usually adopted 
towards tributary states the decease of the Emperor But 
It may be doubted whether the one which followed m i8a^ 
had equally good credentials According to the Burmese 
account the two ambassadors, Van laloye and Yen 
Isliengye, brought an imperial letter which, judging 
from its contents appears to have been forced from the 
Emperor Taou kwang by the refusal of the Burmese to 
' receive certain presents transmitted by the Viceroy of 
Yun nan without one 1 o soothe the susceptibilities of the 
coiirt of Ava which had been ruffled by this omission, 
Taoit-kwang ordered Yan Fa lo >e to go again witli 
the prints and commissioned the Viceroy of Yua nan to 
prtsseAt on his behalf to the king a royal letter, two tur 
ja4ti$tehaed with yellow silk, one small yentham box two 
boxes ctmtainmg glass tea cuix* with covem and saucers 
and a male and female muh with saddles complete 
But, from the account referred to above it is plain that the 
viceroy cither wilfully disobeyed his m isters commands, or 
that It was secietly understood that he was not exported to 
comply with them, for we find that, on the second occasion 
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ilso Yan Ta lo yc was the principal ambassador The 
title of this man points to the fact that he was not of 
ambassadorial rank Ta laou ye is a title borne by 
mandarins of tiie rank of Prefect and sub Pref§rt, and 
certainly not by any person who would be of fit and proper 
rank to represent the Son of Heaven at the court of a 
sovereign claiming equ ility His coadjutor appears from 
his designation to have been of still inferior qu<dtQr The 
suffix Tsheng ye indicates that he was a graduate 
without any official rink whatever The Burmese were 
however satisfied with the compliment paid them, and 
despatched a return mission to Peking where the envoys 
were hospitabl) entertained and were received in audience 
by the Emperor Ten years 1 iter there was again an 
c xchange of presents and compliments 

Such have been the relations in pist time between thi 
courts of Pel mg ind Ava and the quot ition given ibovt 
from The Peimg GazetU reflects the present condition of 
diplomatic intercourse betwexn the two states It has lon^ 
been the policj of China to surround herself with fiiendl) 
ii not in the stnet sense tributary nations who should act 
as buffers to waul off the ipproach of outside barbariins 
to her frontier ith these she encourages m every way 
commercial relations, and has shown that she is by no means 
bad wardmt iking up the cudgels, on their behalf when tht> 
have been attacked She has thus attached them to her md 
from the supenoi cultivation of her people her overwhelm 
mg population and hei ^^reat wealth they have been not 
unwilling to kotow before her It is possible that, if the 
question had been put to Thebaw wfaethei he was a tnbu 
tiry to China or no, he would h i\e indignantly denied the 
impeachment and very likel> he would have said so m gobd 
faith But It IS quite impossible to suppose that the terms 
in which the Burmese missions are spoken of m The Pekmc; 

are unknown to fliebaws ministers. Indeed the 
relations between the tw o courts ippear to be based on an 
org mised system of make be! eve The Burmese ministers 
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know perfectly well that their envoys are regarded by 
the whole Chio/ese nntion as the messengers of a vassal 
and the they bear as tnbnte, and they must be equally 
conscious that Chinese 'imbassadors who haunt their 
capital are clothed with just so much official sanction as to 
prevent their being ridiculous 

The depth to which the Burmese have descended m 
acknowledging fealty to the tmperor may 1:^ gauged by 
the fact that they received from him a gold seal ‘ purport 
ing to confer on the King of Ava the same power and 
authority.as the Emperor himself possessed over every 
part of the Chinese Empire (>) This seal is still at Ava, 
and Is said to be of pure gold weighing 3 vus or 10 lb 
and of the form of a camel with some Chinese chancters 
at the bottom At the time it wts brought to Ava the 
question arose as to the propriety of retaining such a gift 
IS Its acceptance might afterwards be construed into n 
admission that the King of Ava derived his power from tlu 
Emperor of China or th it the latter confirmed the formers 
title to the thionc of Ava The viliie of the gold howevt r 
ol which the seal wis made is said to hivt decided the 
Burmese court m favour of keeping it • The existence of 
tins seal gives support to the Chinese case and its i^ccp 
tion was a distinct n cognition of the surcrainty of the 
Son of Heaven But this submission has not the s line 
importance as it would ha\e m western J inds Ee ilty ship 
sits lightly on the conscience of an Asiatic So long as the 
yoke does not gal! his shoulders he willingly submits to 
it especially if there are Counterbalancing advantag<s to 
put against his loss of dignity In the present rase the 
value of commercial relations with China is quite a sufficient 
inducement to the subjects of Fhebaw to bow the 4 iead to 
Peking, and this is the secret of the constant inteichtnges 
of missions not only between China and Burmih but 
between China and Korea, Mongolia Tibet and Annam 
The envoys have sjjccial commercial advantages accorded 

Colonel Buriieye peper on The Wan between Bormih andChinA 
m rol VI of the Journal o{ ihe Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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to them They afc aHowed to bnng large fdlomngft 
lonz baggie trams Tor instance, on the return rt»is?»©n 
m 1833 the Burmese envoys had 46 followers, 
crews of the boats amounted to ai8 mw 
they carry are exempt from do y, and foe pces^ 
receive, added to the profits on their trafficking. «ake foe 
post of ambassador one which is eagerly sought ^ter 

The relation between the two countnes is thus ^ 
solely and entirely on the principles of mutual advan 
taee and the complimentary letters and presets eX 
changed between foe two sovereigns are but the garmfo^ 
of the disbes of solid nourishment and support whifo foe 
merchants on both sides of the frontier s«ure by foe 
exchange of thtir commodities But m order that fo 
advantage should iccrue. it is above all things nec^ry 
foat the trade routes should be uninterrupted, and that 
merchants should have some security that the goods thej 
despatch will m foe ordinary course reach their destination 
Of late assumptions ol this kind have had a very proble 

matical fulfilment The Shan and Kakhyen tnbw who 
inhabit the borderlands have bi en infected with foe dis 
orders of the rest of Fhebaw s domimoos and, bang at foe 
forthest distance from the capital they have had less diffi 
culty and less compunction in kicking over foe traces, and 
m ^vemmg themselves m di fault oi having anyone else 


to rule over ihttn , 

Although nature and four surroundings have imparted 

to these tnbes a certain lawlessness of disposition they aw 

bv no means blind to the fact that lying as they do m the 

tack of a large and profitable trade p^e and ple^ 

rnterdependent terms At the t,me of Colonel 

visit thi chiefs of several of the tribes express^ Mr 

earnest hope that British trade should be established in foe 

country and they declared themselves prepared to gtoara ifoe 

a fret transit to all caravans If steps had then befed fokeu 

to open up foe trade forotigh these sutea, foese pfonuses 

would probably have been found to have been made m 
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geoefally are at dead' bo^, wadly.^and caidd 

only be managed With drffi<JdtyjNito * *)fie 

It under the Igiee, cuttraf the «me# ^ 

Rose with violcace amorigst a nrftess of Rus5a3|i^i0^« 
Rose's theek coming m contact with the feee of a 
soWier who was near death, and was praying 
picture of the Vugm which he had placed on 
heather brushwood before him All Colonel Roseia 
for some ten minutes to make the horse nse ^ere usel^, 
till raising his leg as high as he could he let it fall 
his force on the horse s flank when it made a great stroggJr 
and plunged forward But the poor animnl was dead 
and Colonel Rose led him with difficulty to the Fr®^ 
headquarters and made his report to General Canrob^ 
that there was nothing to prevent his holding Ae 
ground to the French left ind the B nghsh right This 
welcome intelligence was sent immediately to General 
Pennefather who moved forward ^with the Rifle Brigade 
to occupy the redoubt which he did without firing i 

^*'°<>atitude was one of the bnght qualities of General 
Canrobclt and nothing was more gratifying to Cdonel 
Rose than the, approval which the Marcchal afterwards 
expressed of the service he did him at Inkermann by this 
recptmaissancc He recommended Colonel Rose fbr the 


- Shortly after th« incident was taken down ^ 

Jip, Sir Robert Moner now Her Majesty s am^sador -t 

told the writer of this paper that he had recently met the Rtwiaa 

who commanded the Russian pickets at the moment 

inkermann heights I his officer mentioned as one of the 

able mcidents of the day, the fact of sennR with 

gnnt figure ndmg leisurely down the Tchemaya road u^et * 

fnS^Tole lino of pickets The fiturc turned ^ 

right nor to the left, nor could the Russians hit it Suddenly 
fimre fifl headlong with hu horse After a few mmutes WMf 
non *0 the flnng Uui mysterious i^ger got up. 

horse. «id led the animal leisurely back up the 

so struck mtb odmuatiOD at its courage that « j 

the hne to cease finng on the figiue which ' »« 

9 the Russian General " was Colonel Rose 
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Viowia Cross wiAout refsrence to him except to say that 
bebafi4onQso ^ IathuVep<»tbosUtedthatMajor>G«me£al 

beta " hiS brave and constant compamon m the 
trtalhas before Sevasto/bl, in the various acttons. notably 
at Inkemiann Colonel Rose he said was wounded by 
his dlde m the trenches and * I recall to mind with plea¬ 
sure how he never ceased to iiolicit from tlie General in 
Chief dw honour of taking his glorious part in the most 
dangerous duties, particularly at the battle of Inltermann, 
wh^fe he went alone m spite of the most destructive fire 
(iii fttt U plus meur/rter) to reconnoitre the ground be 
tween the right of General Pennefathcr and the left of tlie 
French troops engaged *ind thus contributed to the so 
uselbl {st ultlt) operation of the combination {eo ordrement) 
under the enemy s fire of the English right and the Frcnch 
left ' “ On this occ'ision, he added, the gallant General 
Officer hid his horse wounded under him' 

On account of Colonel Rose s nnk of brigadier general 
It the time it wis held thit he could not under the strict 
interpret ition of the warrant rcccue the Victoria Cross, 
but many years afterwards (1876) Marshal Canrobert again 
pressed his claims to the Victoru Cross, saying^ that “ Lord 
Strathnurn who ha<l Iieen attached by die Queen’s 
Government to the 1 rcnch heidcjuaitcrs constantly took 
a leading part in tbf vanous ictions in the memorable 
Crimean campaign, uid gave proof of the most remarkable 
personal courage and the rarest coolness in the midst of 
the greatest dangers Sii Hugh Rose had already during 
this epoch given signs and proofs of the eminent warlike 
qualnii^ which distinguish him ind which afterwards mode 
his g^onous name so ct lebraled For his ‘ distinguished 

services m th< Crimea Colonel Rose was promote d to 
the radk of major general, and he was also ni ide a K C B 
following extract from T ord Clarendon s d( sp itch 
of Ftfbruary t, 1856, to Major General Rose will show 
how hC‘ttever lost sight of hw instructions to give Her 
Majesty's Government the most correct and e ifly mforma 
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tion the operations of war Loi^ Garendoo wrote I 
must before I conclude express to you my entile approval 
of your conduct in the difficult position in winch yo^ have 
been placed and more particularfy of the dear and able 
reports which you have from time to time transmitted to 
me of the military events and operations which came under 
your cognisance ’ And again “ Your conduct m difficult 
circumstances his been judicioub You appear to have 
maintained the best rehtions with the French Commander^ 
in Chief and his staff, and the advice which you have at 
different times tendered m a highly becoming tone and 
spint has been in conformity with the wishes and opioioas 
of Her Majesty s Government 

Su months after the bittle of Inkermann Major 
General Rose had the opportunity of performing a duty 
which was of service to the great cause which the allied 
Powers were defending in the Crimea as well as to 
the reputation and good name of their gallant armies 
A mixed committ^'e of British and French officers of the 
scientific branches of both services had given their opinion 
that It would be advisable to suspend the siege of Sevas 
topol In %he conviction that such a measure would bt 
most damaging to the reputation of the allied armies, par 
ticularly to the English Army and to the policy of Her 
Majesty s Government General Rose addressed a 
memorandum to Marshal Pelisstcr in French, with the 
entire concurrence of Colonel Trochu (who looked over it 
and said he could not sec a fault m it) m which he set forth 
the evils of so fatal a step He urged among other 
numerous objections that to suspend the siege was only 
another word for giving it up, and that tfie ^k of 
removing the immense parks of siege artillery of the 
heaviest calibre would of itself be almost impassible 
whilst to spike their guns in the face of aa lifiSu^ued 
enemy would, after all the pacious blood haVe been a 
blight which nothing could efface, and would hav* entailed 
the sacnfiise of all that is dearest to soldiers—the esteem of 
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their eotmtiyitten* Hp u^ged this the more strmigly 
befi^btse every* dey the aliies» without retreatmg an inchi 
advdifted a li^ a^nst Sevastopol—an advance wluch he 
kn«w tm)st end m pushing the enemy into the waters of its 
haHkuv, when they would have to retire m precipitation 
across a cranky wooden bridge which had already sunk 
too low m the sea to be safe for the hurried, retreat of an 
army and its material He argued that all that was 
wanting to accelerate the fall of the fortress was a Iittk 
more energy both in the siege operations and in threaten 
mg the rear and land communications of the besieged 
army on the other side of the isthmus 

This memorandum was sent to Lord Clarendon who 
conveyed m a telegraphic cipher despatch to General 
Rose the entire approvd of himself and Her Majesty s 
Government of the advice he had thus given He also 
informed him that Lord Cowley Her Majesty s ambassador 
at Pans, having communicated it to the Emperor, His 
Majesty was so much pleased with it and said it so entirely 
coinaded with his own views, that he had mstructed 
Matshal Pelissicr to ask him for and to be guided by it 
At this period General Rose advised Marshal Pelissier 
to beg Admiral bir Edmund Lyons to lend him two sea 
mortars, which did admirable service at a critical moment 
It happened thus General Rose was visiting the new 
trenches and the redoubt which the French after their 
capture of the Mamelon had thrown up in advance of it 
towards the southern harbour, when the captain of^artillery, 
an excellent old Breton o6ficer (and the Bretons are second 
tef Qcme in the French army, whether in the artillery or 
olbef branches erf" the service) asked him to come on the 
glacis General Rose then said that it gave excellent views 
of ti^e Southern harbour where the^ Russian men of w ir 
wepft Vith which his gallant companion m arms entirely 
^eed, and knowing the great advantage of the 13^ inch 
naval mortars over the common 13 inch mortars, he told 
Marshad Pelisster of the result and earnestly begged to be 
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allowed to ask Sir EdmuAd Lj^ons to lend him two 
of these mortars to which he consented It was’ a 
work of great difficulty to mov^ such heavy of 

ordnance through the trackless sand and bad grouo^ of 
plateau , but the En^sb sailors, who have nevo: ahowed 
themselves to be beaten by any difficulty m the sCrViob pf 
their Queen and country, overcame this obstacle, and 
the two mortars were placed in the new redoubt The dhy 
after, when the headquarter staff were at dinner, the officer 
of the on the Mamclon sent an express report that a 
shell from one of their mortars had gone right through a. 
Russian man of war, a gaMait or two decker, and had • 
blown it up completely The discouraging fact thus con¬ 
veyed to the Russian garrison, namely that their rear was 
cut off by the allied artillery was the main cause which 
decided their speedy retreit 

At the attack, on the Molakuff, m the admirable 
instructions for the tikmg of Sevastopol General Bosquet 
to whom the duty was delegated by M irshal Pelissicr, laid 
down that if the Russians should on the day of the assault 
of Sevastopol and the Malikoff, its key nnd most important 
feature, repeat their?,mano-uvre of June i8 and bring 
up thar heavy v ar steamc rs to the extremity of the south 
harbour to enfilade the French second line the following 
precautions were to be t iken As soon as the report was 
made that the Russian steamers were preparing to weigh 
anchor and com« up the bay the ninth parallel was to be 
rapidly thrown down by a company of Engmeers, and filled 
up and be-iten into a hard mass b} rimmers, and when 
fimshed a field battery was to be trotted across ic 
come into action at close distance to the glacis of the little 
Redan, that is to say, the I ist work in the Russian left 
of the fortifications which dominate the south harbenr/finng 
from right to left by divisions '' 

General Bosquet aigued most truly that the Russians, 
seeing the smallness of the projectiles thrpwn from the 
redoubt, would be led to believe that the allies were m 
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posseMloQ of tbe/ground beyoad tho ninth parallel and 
between^tt and«the little Redan, and that under the fe^ of 
fihot and other kinds of projectiles their ‘war 
steladiefll. woaM we^h and retire out of fire So it happened. 
Miv|h«l Peltssier had given General Rose General 
Bq^Uet'^ instructions to read and his iir£t oide-de camp 
4 nd himself, knowing that the Russian steamer^ had weighed 
to perform this manoeuvre, which General Bosquet thougbi 
probable, anxious to be the hrst to give the news of the 
success to the Marshal went to die virile of the Mamelon 
to see the execution of this admirable movement As the 
steamers approached the filling up of the ditch was earned 
put under fire, with the most laudable rapidity and success, 
and the French battery of field artillery trotting up at a 
quick pace, came into action as ordered not against the 
little Redan, to which it was close, but against the Russian 
war steamers 

The commander of the war steamers, judging from the 
projectiles which fell or ncochetted on the deck that they 
were under the plunging fire of a field battery thought 
that the French were in possession of the IitUe Redan, 
and weighed ind retired, thus realising Gtnerd Bos 
quetb prognostications But jusi is they came into 
action when General Rose s gallant companion was about 
to exclaun ‘ Magnifiquc, the space in the vigtlc being so 
small that he was obliged to throw his arm round General 
Roses neck a round shot took his head off except a shred, 
and It fell upon the Lnglish officers bhouldcr, covenng 
him With the blood of his good and gnllint comjiattion in 
artns, who was a brave and excellent officer ind as popular 
With English as with French officers A brother officer 
and General Rose carried the bod) into the redoubt 

day before the storming of the Milikoff Mijor 
General Rose, m company with an intimate friend of his 
die We Adhurol Pothuau a most gallant officer, afterwards 
F ranch ambassador in f.^don reconnoitred the nght of the 
French trenches, where the French had made an admirable 
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eng-ineenng advance for thrce-qo^ers W a miie—and a 
more successful or more rapidl> and effieRntly executed 
one IS not, it is believed, recorded j^n engineenng histoTy— 
against the Malakoff This engineering advance oro^r 
ation was occasioned by a letter from the Emperor to 
Marshal Ptbssicr m which he told him that the Frhnch 
alliance with the English in tne Crimean war and the 
immense expense of the expedition were causing great 
dissatisfaction in F ranee the more so because public opmion 
and the press were constantly urging that besides the vast 
expense the war was more for English than for French 
interests so much so that, if Sevnstopol were not taken Jn 
SIX weeks he must however profound his regret, withdraw 
from the English alliance but that every effort m the 
meantime was to be made to capture the place These 
expressions of goodwill and the desire to give a loyal and 
successful effect to his intention to co operate efficjently and 
sincerely for the success of the Crimean campaign by this 
admirable engineenng advance fully tallied with the assur 
ances. made by the Emperor of the French in his letter just 
mentioned 

Upon this the French commenced theiradvanced parallel 
just mentioned losing on an average one hundred men 
killed and wounded every twenty four hours, as seen 
by returns which they showed General Rose Admiral 
Pothuau and Generil Rose having reached the ninth 
parallel, the French officer commanding there, with the 
usual unvarying kindness of the officers of that army 
said he would show them everything they wished, they 
might even see the ditch which had been thrown up fox' the 
parallel and which they were to finish that night, bat that 
it was so close only yards to the salient angle of the 
Malakoff from which it was concealed by a ph tU Urraitt, 
that the slightest noise would excite the attention of the 
Russian sentries and cause the destruction of thfeir work 
General Rose and his companion therefore crawled in 
the best Highland stalking fashion to the extremity of 
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the nmth parallel fcnd close that they heard the Russian 
sentries relieving and giving each other the orders of the 
post They came bacl^ with the same precautions, and 
Oenera! Rose reported to Marshal Pelissjer the favour 
able result of the reconnaissance for which the Marshal 
thanked him very much • 

At the close of the campaign, Marshal Pelvssier brought 
to notice the ‘ incessant and very useful services per 
formed from its commencement by General Rose and his 
brother officers, as so frequently mentioned by his pre 
decessors On June 7 and 18 August t6 and 
notably on September 8 1835 these officers’ he 

said * had to maintain a constant verbal communication 
between the two armies and to this end had to undertake 
missions Us plu^ perilleuscs * The Marshal also wrote to 
General Rose expressing the regrets and esteem which the 
French army felt for him I am hippy, he said (June 
5, 1856) to hate to express to you these sentiments 
which spring from the distinction of your military services 
during the war of the cordiality which you showed to every 

In the ‘ Memoirs of Admiral Pothuau published m Pam in tSSs 
It IS said A la uanchte tous les deux jours poury fsite son seivicc 
darttUeur il \ se^ momenu perdus examiner le5 posttions e&ntmi$ 
*011 avec le* camarades *oit avec les officiers tnglait de 16iat majOTi enuc 
autres fe g^n^ral Rose qui $ ost depuis d uoe si bnlUate mambre Ulustr^ 
dans i Inde et qui a M cr^ field marichal avec Ic uuc dc Lord btrath 
naim The good feeling which existed between Lord Strathnaira and 
the officers of the trench array was rery marked He always spoke of 
Marshal Caorobert with enthusiasm On one occasion (i88a) writing to 
a Royal pcrson'xgc he said that he never could forget the kmdness he 
expmeDced at the Tfcnch headquarters from the firat to the Lst day of 
the Cnraean war nor the deep sense he Should ever entertain not only of 
* Mu^al Caaroberts remarkable and ua vary mg kiadness to myself but 
alsO’Of Ins generous and excellent feeling for the Bnosh army especially 
when »the early part of the campaign they suffered much from a severe 
winter and tU hardships On two occasions having learnt from me thit 
they hhd dytcntenc tendenoes from want of fresh bread having only ration 
biicuUSi he seat the whole of Lord Raglan s army fresh bread andcacoleti 
(mule Irtlers) at different times Car our sick and wounded when they were 
really required for the French amy acts of dismicreitcd goodness of 
heart which can nevtr be forgotten by tliose who experienced their 
benefits 
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one, and the care you have take^ to nknntam that ««cel 
lent understanding which cenmbuted so such 'to the 
successes which we have obtained f His thanks w^KlS^after 
wards expressed in similar language in a public ^e spst c h 
Marshal Pelissiers good feehng towards Geim'atf ^iDSe 
did not cease with their separation as may be seen 
irom a note he wrote to him in 1858 from the Royal Pavi 
lion at Aldershot, where as French ambassador at the court 
of St James, he was Her Majesty s guest, congratulating 
him on the capture of Gwalior, m which he said ' Je wib 
venu a Aldershot, k bruit de vos succ^ et j y ai vu le pl^ 
de votre dernier succes ^tant a ce camp, que jc voos 
adresse mes sinccrcs felicitations, et mes bons souvenirs 
pour le General Cohn Campbell Teiier bon, et surtout ne 
vous laisscz pas gagner par 1 i maladte 

Referring to the services of the Prench army and to 
those of Sir Hugh Rose, in the Cnmean campaign, Lord 
Panmure, m moving the vote of thanks in the House 
of Lords, on May 8, 1856 to the army navy and militia 
employed in the operations of the war, said " While return¬ 
ing your thanks to the army luvy, and militia fur its 
services during the present war, it would not be becoming 
m your Lordships to forget how much we ire indebted to 
our allies who have been united with us in the prosecution 
of the war To the army of France we owi much for Jfrom 
them, I believe we have learnt something m r^ard to the 
mode of conducting war Wc owe them much for the 
cordial manner in which they have at all times united with 
our troops and for the good fcelingwhtch lias alwayse^^sted 
between the soldiers of all ranks in both armies Much of 
this IS due to the conduct and ability of those ofBcers'who 
have acted is commissioners with each irmy. Too n<ueh 
praise cannot be given to the T rench commissienerv who 
were attached to our headquarters for their efforts to msun- 
tain these excellent relations, and I deeply regret that one 
of them, Colonel Dieu is not alive to receive frtnn tins 
country that meed of pruse Our own commissioners Sir 
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Rose aiuJ ^roUief officers, senTrag wi^h the 
Fre^ 'tmy no kss ment ffiat apiMobaoon wtueb 1 am 
sure yodf'Lordships vil^ cordially jom with me m testi^i^ 

' tlie V^ace which followed the Cruneaii campaign 
proved, so far as England wab concerned, of very brief 
dtiratiom When the great Mutiny broke put m Indii, 
Sir Hugh Rose volunteered for employment He was 
a|>p<dnted to the command of the Poona division in the 
Bombay Presidency and was informed that he would 
reooive the chaige of a held force, which was to perform 
an Oxtensive strategical turning movement in aid of Lord 
Clyde s army The turning movement was to consist in a 
march from Bombay through Central India, for the pur¬ 
pose of capturing Calpee, and to give a hand,” in military 
phrase to the Commander in Chiefs army on the Jumna 
ayd Canges Sir Hugh wis expected to [lacify, during 
this march of i ooo miles a Uige area of disaffected ter 
ritory and to subdue many strong forts The subject of 
the Central Indian ctm^iaign h is been so admirably handled 
by Colonel Malleson m his ‘ History of the Indian 
Mutiny, ’ that it may be treated here with some brevity 
Sir Hugh Rose assumed command of the first brigade 
of his force at Mhow on Diccmber 17 1857 and, after 
joining with it his second bngatU at Sehore left the latter 
place for his onward march on January 8, 1858 He had 
great difficulties to contend with in the inferiunty of 
bis forces, and military men have always attached more 
mer>t to his march through Central India on account of 
the msuffiaency in every sense of the means supplied 
by Gdvemment He never failed to express his obliga 
tions t(^ Lord CIphmstone and Sir Henry Somerset for 
the ready help they it all times gave him but still the fact 
reramned that Bombay had, jmor to his arrival been 
denuded of troops, and that his own force ivas obliged, 
to use his owu words, "to enter on an extensive held of 
operauofts," for which, in former days of Indian warfare. 
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treble the amount of troops would been considered 
necessary At this time the wi^e*of Central India was ;n 
the hands of the rebels—from Inijore to the Jumna, fiorn 
the Nerbudda to the Chumbal The great trank 5 road 
from Agra to Bombay was impassable Gwalior was with 
difficulty retained by its faithful Mah'irajah Sat^^or was 
closely besieged, Jhansi Calpee and all the chief 
were in the hands of the rebels The thmg to be done 
was to clear this territory to rescue the people who were 
besieged and to open communications between Bombay 
and Bengal For this purpose three columns were 
despatched the northward column under Major Gen«fal 
Roberts succeeded in reaching Kotah a strong city which 
was taken by assault, *1 second column under General 
Whitlock advanced from Madr-is northward in the rear 
and on the right Bank of Sir Hugh Rose and the 
third column under Sir Hugh starting from Mhow and 
Indore was to relieve Saugor take jhansi, and finally 
seize Calpet The country through which Sir Hugh Rose 
had to pass was only partially explored The roads 
were imperfectly known and strangely enough he was 
furnished with no map ot plan of such an important place 
as Jhansi Rivers were to be crossed fortresses which 
seemed impregnable, to be besieged and even garrisoned 
pitched battles against overwhelming odds to be fought 
mountain passes to be traversed commissanat stores to be 
procured and conveyed with the troops—above all. the 
blazing sun of India with all the dangers of sunstroke and 
apoplexy had to be braved s 

Sir Hugh Rose found his soldiers a little out of h^nd, 
and he had to threaten trial by court martial for evei^act 
of insubordination or drunkenness On inspecting them at 
behore, he told them that hey had proofs of his- determma 
tion to reform their discipline but that on the other lund, if 
they behaved like good soldiers, they would find in Hun the 
best of fnends The non-commissioned officers r^orted 
next day that the men had said m their barrack rooms that 
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commander for tht surrender of the city The Burmans 
condition for the safe conduct of the gameon to their native 
hills was the surrender of the dead bodies of the Shan 
Kikhyen leaders This was agreed to and the remains*of 
two men who had died of fet er having been duly hacked to 
give them the necessary murdered look, were then Handed 
over to the Burmese The besieged thus recovered their 
liberty and Bhamo passed again under the Burmese flag 
It may be imagined with «hit impatience the Chinese, 
who are essentially a nation of shop keepers have regarded 
the interference with their trade with Burmah begotten by 
these circumstances more especially when they found that 
the drunken despot whose shameful misgovernment had 
brought about this disorder was coquetting with the; 
French, whose piesence in long king alreidy constitutes 
so serious a danger to the peace of the empire I he 
establishment of a strong power m Upper Burmah is recog 
nised by Chinese statesmen as the most effectual rpmtd> 
agunst the e\isung evil ind the still more serious compli 
cations which would arise fiom French intrigues Of us 
tluy have no fear They would be perfectly willing to sc( 
mir frontiei made coterminous with their own as the 
benevoknt offices which they volunteeied during tne late 
campugn suflicientl) indicate I ortune comes to us there 
fore with both hands full Thus every thing lies level to our 
wish but It must be borm m mmd that it is only with tlie 
full concurrence of the Chinese that we can make the best 
use of our position In conjunction with them the jncifica 
tion of the Ixirdtr irilxs and the consequent security of the 
ti ade routes can be easily effected but without their co 
operation the task would be one of continual anwety and 
of uncertain rtsults Any legitimate concessions there 
fo?e which would tend to secure i future cordial alliance 
with China should unquestionably be made and we have no 
hesitation m siymg that i eompacl so conduded would 
txercise a peaceful and benelicent influence over the whole 
of south eastern Asia Roblrt K Doeci\s 
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THE TURKS IN PERSIA AND THF 

CAUCASUS 

In speaking of Persia and of its people we are generally 
too apt to assume that the great majonty of tne inhabitants 
are Iranians of pure origin and that the Turks represent 
merely a small and inconsiderable fraction, which settled in 
the north of the country npt further back th in thi begin 
ning of the Mohammedan era This is decidedly a 
mistake The Turks within the boundane of Persia and 
m Trmscaucisia were known in those countnes long 
before that time- for even admitting that die outskirts 
of modern Iran extending to the north of Khorasan 
possessed that amount of mttuic which can only b( 
attributed to a strictly Iranian population it is undoubted 
that the Ghuz mentioned by the Arab geographers as 
living m the limitroph deserts be)ond the Atrek md 
<»urgdn wire Turkomans Nor is it a fact less clearl) 
established that these Turkomans or Ghnz had long before 
the appearance of the Romans spread across the whole 
Hyrcanian desert as far as the embouchures of the Volga 
ind beyond the Caspian to the north of the Caucisus 
whence their name passed into the Byzantine Einpin. 
under the form of Ouz, an easily recognisable transfer 
mation ofth. engmal Ghuz Similar erroneous statements 
have been m Je and seem to prevail is to the existence of 
the Turks 11 the east of ancient Persia namely on die 
banks of th_ Oxus and beyond it m the central Asian 
Khanates of to day Our scholars rely chiefly upon the 
data furnished by Zemarchos the Byzmtinc imbassador 
of Emperor Justin m 568, to Dizabulus Prince of the 
Turks who is said to have lived m or near the Mtai 
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mountiins tiom the record of Uiat embassy has sprung; 
up the belief that the Turks made their appearance in. 
the province of Spgd m the si\th century after Christ 
ilthough there is evident proof thit thw must have ocijarred 
It a much earlier date In the Uabeg have 

rtcenuy pubhshi 1 the 0 \us or Amudarya is always called 
Ogus or Ogiir a word mcanmg in old Turkish a riyer 
or water Undoubtedly this was the very word from which 
the Ofo« of the Greeks was derived b) merely adding the 
final syllable « to the Turkish O^, as heard by the 
followcij of the great Macedonian The name itsetf »Ull 
survives among the Turkomans who call the ancient bed 
of this m Cl visible to the pr^^t day m the Hyroanian 
steppe, by the name of Ous or i/s, for the Usbcu or 
Uz boyj meins along the Uz Now, if the Greeks beard 
300 years before Christ the ninu of the Oxus under a 
Turkish designauon of 0 £iu and not under a Persian 
name as might have been expected from the Iranian 
population of ancient Sogdiana it can be taken for granted 
that they were Turks with whom they came into con¬ 
tact on the banks of this iiver 300 yean, before Christ 
Consequently, the assertiou that it was not until the sixth 
century after Christ thit nomads belonging to the 1 urkish 
race appeared on both banks of the Oxus falls to the 
ground They were there several centuries before our era 
and they undoubtedly acted an important part m gliding 
hibtoncal events of a remote antiquity 

If we continue our mvesti|;ations about the ongm and 
the earl) history of the Turks along ♦he northern outskirts. 
6f the Khcrasan and Kubbet mountains wc shall %id that 
the more geneially adopted view, that the influx of TurfasH 
elements was not previous to the time of the fiist Khaltfs, 
whose guards and auxiltxr> forces showed a pieponderance 
of Turkish extraction is likewise far from being based upon 
hisiorical evidence We fully admit the dubious and 
unrtliible character of tlic I atm and Greek sources from 
winch the n itionality of tlic Pirthians is deduced, and we 
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as IrtUe stress upon the romaiitic r^rt of FtfduSi about 
theiavage Uthabitaets of the step^ks to the north Persia 
whom Turankn or Turicish nomads might be 
eh^ki^;tned to descend But on the other hand, wl 
tx^^sd do fidly rely upon the proof furnished by the 
hn^;jjjstic monun ents of the Persian language—monuments 
which amply teitif> o the considerable number of Tuihish 
words occurring in the earliest Persian texts, uid which 
evidently originated from a long previous and inces 
sant communic ition with a people of Turkish nationality 

course many of these words arc put down in our 
dictionaries as being gcQuine Persian ongin, a mistake 
equ4itlly made by Richardson Johnson, VuUers and by tiie 
authors of the Ferhenghi Shuana, Burhani Kati &c , but 
the present state of Turkish philology will easily prove 
the contrary and these pseudo Iranian words are to be 
found, not only m the ‘ Shahname ( Book of Kings ’), but 
also m the language of the Zend Avesta as W Geiger 
has already insinuated in his valuable Ostiranische 
Cultur m Alterthum (Erlangen 1883)—a fact which 
leaves no doubt as to the presence of a Turkish population 
tn the north of Iran or immediately neighbouring to it in 
remote antiquity 

As to the Turks in the Caucasus which was an integral 
part of Persia up to the end of the last century, we may 
safely surmise that the Khasars ind their offspring the 
Kumtlks, visited and pirtiatfy settled m the cis Caucasian 
rt.gions m the first centunes of our era ^though the report 
of the Armenian chronicler Kagankatwadri aboutan inroad 
of the fChazars into Agvani 1 the Albania of the Romans 
as &x\f as 450 B ( can be hardly taken as histoncil 
elddeo^et Not less hazy is the statement of Pnsciis the 
RheWF, referring to an irruption qf the Huns under 4 tula 
into Persia, whose ethnical border extended it that timi, up 
to Bender,, to a place whence the Irmim influence had 
spread on both banks of the Lower Volga, amongst thi 
llgrian and Turki^ pOpul-ttion as imply proved b\ 
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Persi in words existing ift tht Ung^^=es of the Tcheremis 
suns Votyaks, Voguls, Cumanuns and Hungarians words 
borrowed through the introduction of old Parsee-T*or, more 
correctly speaking, Zoroastn in—religious social and political 
hibits amongst the aforesaid nomadic and barbarian nations 
It IS only after the spread of Islam m these regions, and 
particuhriy during the reign of the Khalifs Hishan ben 
Abdulmchk and Harun er Rashid that we ge t some 
accuntt notion of the movements of the Turks m the 
C lutasus and in Azerbaijan It was it this period that the 
army of the Khazars penetrated far into Azeibaijao, whence 
they art said to h ive carried away lo ooo prisoners It is 
not unlikely that some of the Turkish tribes were early 
visitors to the steppes of Shirv m Mugan, and Karibag and 
ilong the Kur md Araxes but tht bulk of them could only 
have migrated there m tht first centuries after the Moham 
medan era The present Turkish population of fr ins 
caucasu must therefore be looked upon as descendants 
of those I urkish warriors who were brought into the 
country by the first Arab Khalifs by the Seidjukians the 
Ilkhuiis of Persia and by the subsequent dynisties of 
Iran Those wirnors were brought pirtly from Azer 
baijan and partly from the south t istern shores of the 
C ispian 

Regarding the number and the geographical extension 
of thi 1 url s in Iran md the Caucisus it is only in the 
Iistiiimed (ountr) that reliable statistical data can be 
obuimJ for in Persia w( can do no more than approxi 
mate to the number of one oi two millions The 1 urks 
in the Caucasus number 991 700 souls under the following 
division — 


Daghestan 19 700 

Baku 340 800 

Llisabetopol 317900 


Emu 

li&s 

bokasal 


*13 900 
63 700 
1570a 


I he 1 urks are to be met with in the regimes extending 
Jrnni ihc southern slopes of the great Caucasian range to 
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the Araxes, and they forgi the bulk of the population in the 
old Khanate of Shirvan, and m the Guberoium of Ehsa 
betopol They are albo settled m large numbers throughout 
the plain stretching between Shemakha Nukhaand Shusha 
They aye dwellen as well m the low lying lands watered 
by the nvers Kur and Araxes, to as far as the Wilash 
tchai, in the district of Lenkoran 1 he earliest settlement 
in and around Shuwan was made after the invasion of the 
Mongols and this element wis strengthened by further 
immigration during the wirs between the Akkoyunlu (party 
of the white sheep), and Karakoyunlu (party of the black 
sheep) This is suihcicntly proved by the existing Mohaiii 
medan architectural monuments of bhirvm which are of a 
much older date than those of Erivan, to which place the 
i urks flocked in still larger numbers during and after the 
rise of the Sefevian dynasty As to their tribal origin the 
Turks in Transcaucasia represent fractions of the same 
tribes and clans as are scattered over Persia 1 hus for 
ex unple there are in the environs of Baku and 

m the provinces of leheran, I ars and Khainseh we find 
Kadjar^ in the village of K uijar and in the district of 
Shemakha, as well is in Mazendrm which is piopcrly tiiur 
ancient seat There are IeLs on the Kun plain in the 
district of Gdktchii as well as in other parts of Persia 
finally we find the Kengkerlit tribe in the districts of Guk 
tchai and Kuba as well as in the province of leheran 
As a further proof of the strict ilTinitj between the T urks 
m Transcaucasia and in Iran we can point to the similanty 
in physical features between the two fractions a fact which 
could not be asceituncd m a comparison between the Cau 
casian Turks on the one side and the Kumuks ami Nog us 
on the other Suffice it to say that there are the closest 
bonds of affinity by which the Turks of Iranscaucasu are 
united with their brethren of Iran and it is only since the 
advent of the Kadjar dynasty that by the inevitable nse 
ind fall of empires, they have been scparati d politically 
In turning to the Turkish population of Inn proper wc 
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find them (1) In Azerbaijan, teginniag from the ngbt 
bink of the 4 raxes in a sQUtl^y ^ireettcm along the 
frontier of Kurdi<>taA beyond tJrumial as I^jnanshah 
(2) In Khamseh te in the districts betsTeea Axi^baijan 
and Teheran, namely m the environs of Ze^dja^u In 
the district of Teheran, namely in the valleys the 

Demavend and in the environs of the capital In 

Kerman, namely, in that portion which ib hmitreph with 
Pars (5) In Iran, particularly in and around Hamadan 
(6) In Fais, where they change their summer and winter 
residences from tlje frontiers of Isfahan sometimes as fSr as 
to the seacoast (7) In Khorasan m6st numerously ai^nd 
Nishapur, Kuchan Djuvein and Kclati Nadiri Accor 
ding to their tribal division wc have to mention befoie all 
the Kadjars the actually reigning family of Persia which 
derives its origin from Sertak Noyan a Mongolian chief of 
great influence during the reigns of the successors of 
Djenghiz Khan Sertak s son Kadjar gave hu. name to 
the whole tribe In the fourteenth century they roamed 
about the frontiers of Syria whence they were forcibly 
transplanted by Timur to Azerbaijan and migrated 
afterwards to Ghendje and other places of Transcaucasia 
where they remained until the reign of Shah Abbas the 
Gre It, who had sent them to the banks of the Guigan and 
to the environs of Kuchan to serve as a kind of military 
barrier against the inroads of the Turkomans Next to 
these come the ^hahseven a tnbal name meaning, literally 
‘ loving tht kiig and evidently connected with the 
party feeling of those fractions of the Turkomans who 
separated from their Iw'etbren of the eastern coast of the 
Caspian and followed the fortunes of Shah Ismail S^fevi 
The name being of a compantively recent and m^er 
political ch iracter we must not wonder that the 
sevens have sprung from various Turkoman tribes To 
da> thev are to be foiind in Persia and m Transcaucasia 
paiticuhrly near Erddwl, uhere diey spend ihe summer 
on the slopes of the Savallan mountain while thej pass 
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wipter on the M;^n steppe The SAa/iseoens of Iran 
proper hveh!etv«cix.KtKn Tebema, Kazvin and 2 endjan 
Th^ IS computed at 60 000 souts, and they 

enjcgr the repata»on of being the most unruly and warlike 
of'ali'rfie Iraman Turics 

After the Skakstveus wt, may mention the KasJikai 
and Allahvetdi m southern Persia, who migrated to that part 
of Iran during the rtign of the Atabegs and,^as both these 
nimes occur as tribal denominations up to this day amongst 
the Turkomans, we cannot have any doubt as to their being 
of Sitnclly Turkoman origin During my visit to tfoathem 
Persia, in 1861, I met with the Kashkais on the plain of 
Mardesht and near the Niria Like whilst Col Oliver St 
John saw them some years ago in their winterquarters near 
die village Ferrashbend, situated on a plateau 3,000 feet 
high In thtir features both bear the mark of a southern 
dimate but thur dialect has retained much of its early 
origm The same fact is to some extent traceable in their 
social life Djafar Khonnudji, a Persian geographical 
writer still living in Shiraz, divides the Kashlati into 
KashLui proper and Ithaladj estimating their total number 
at 60,000 souls Among the Turks in South Persia, the 
same author also reckons the Inaniu, 12,000, and the 
Bakarlu 1 2 500 souls strong He classes them as t «• 
nomaaic people There are besides the KarakoynHlu, in the 
CAVirons of Khoi, very probibly the offspring of the histori 
cally famous Turkoman tnbe which became the object of 


Timurs bloody vengeance 

Smaller portions of different tribes are to be met with m 
various parts of Persia, where they have been driven by the 
wars^jaftd revolutions of bygone ages It is only after the 
consolidation of the Kadjar dynasty on the throne of Inn 
at the beginning of the presi nt century thnt tin influx of 
Turkish elemertts on any large scale from the neighbouring 
stef^xj* has betai brought to i st indstill P rom this time 
the gulf separatum the Iraniin Turks from their northern 
brethren has become wider Sect mian fanaticism and a 
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lotill) different mode of living have made both partit'i 
implacable enemies and strangely enough, only the half 
savage Turkoman on the banks of the Gufgan, and the 
Atrek preserv^ a faint recollection of the former relation 
ship by saying of the Arerbaijani Alas heis our brother 
that unbeliever • This brotherhood cannot be proved to 
day by a similarity of features, or of moral and u>cial 
life A eoniparison of the tribal denominations of the 
Turks in Iran, and of those in the steppes uill alone 
establish the connection Thus we find— 

The tnbe Khodja Ah m Kuiabag and Khodja Ah among the Sanity 
, Jitgdilh tit^dih Telcke^ 

, Ktngktr Transcaucasia and Ao/igor 

, Kara Kermaif , A<rr<t around Andlchot 

, Sayal around Nisliapur Ba\at among tne Silor» 

This stmihnty of tribal designation could be proted in 
many other instances but it is quite superfluous to augment 
the evidences of i common ongin »f the Iranian Turks and 
lurkomins for although-not excluding the possibility of a 
mill intermixture with Eastern Turks niyevcn Mongols 
we must look at the Persi in Turks of to day tit having come 
pom Ike steppes tn the north of Persia and as the genuine 
bt ethren of those ocry nomads with ivhom they have been at 
diadly feudfor several eenturns 

After what we have sanl of the origin and classification 
of thi Iraniin lurks we miylook at their physical ind 
noril qualities and here we can stile at once that in spite 
of being scittered over nearly the whole of Iran, there is 
still an unquestionible siinilanty of features which will be 
noticed on comp iring them with the other inhabitants of the 
country In spite of the intermixture wiih Caucasians 
Kurdb Armenians Iranians Arabs &c the Turk has 
retained to this diy many of tliose physical peculiarities 
which are common to the whole Turko Tatar family 
The I urk in A«rbaijan and als>o m bhirar is more 
clumsy md robust in appearance than the Perawn His 
lull is Itss oblong his f ICO broidcr and less expressive 
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hts eyes ire of a less delicate cut the hds being tliicker 
his nose is short and broad in fact his whole physiognomy 
IS diffetent from that of the Inman The heaviness and 
want of refinemer^t, so con^tcuous m the physical appear¬ 
ance of the Iranian Turk will be also noticed m his mental 
qualities which are, of course, much inferior to those of the 
true Iranian In comparing a Tabnr merchant with his 
Turkish contemporary peaceably squatting in *he bazaar of 
Erzerum or Kharput we may well feel inelmed to attribute 
to the former a vast amount of wit cunning and sharpness 
But this suspected mental supenonty wiH soon disappear if 
the Tabnzman is brought face to fice with an Isfihani, or 
Shirazi who is really of an astounding cleverness and whose 
flowery o> itory used even when refening to the most 
trivial business will not only disconcert the good Azer 
baqani citizen but will demonstrate the fict that a certain 
heaviness sticks to i Turkish biain in spite ol many handled 
year* uninterrupted connection with the culturally supe 
rioi Persim In religious matters thi. common ti< of Shiite 
f nth tends towards i stricter union between the two ethnic 
dements of Persia Nay the Turk is even a more rigid 
oeluver m the tenets ot Shiism than his Iranian co 
religonarj but even here we note i good deal of inimosity 
and a Mutchtchid or Sayid from Soutli Persia has always 
a hard standing in Azerbaijan or m any other Turkish 
community The only charictenstic by which the Turk in 
Iran has been influenced through his Persian cuuniiymin is 
the commercial spirit and the love of gain In volubility of 
language which is so advantageously used in commercial 
transactwns the Iranian Turk very frequently outdoes his 
teacher, and it is by this means that he has oecome the 
unrivalled trader not only of Asia Minor but also of the 
European dependency of the Ottoman Lmpite Lrzerum 
Trebizond, Samsun Smyrna Kharput Sivas have always 
harboured a large number of Kizilbash merchants who, 
despised, derided and persecuted by the Sunnite popula 
tion, have nevertheless exploited the sluggishness and want 
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n£ tnterpnse of the Ottoitoft Ttttki ^ eoiapC- 

tmon of the Armenians and da Iranian Tori: it 

may beaaid, wouW lodg ago have dhwmated the maricets 
of Turkey ^ 

Excepting however this peculiar fisature pf «J»d»cWr, 
which belongs also to a con^iaratively small portion^ the 
Turks m Persia have steadily adhered to the pecuharaies of 
their race for m spite of the long and intimate contection 
with the Persiin clement the proverb— You may cut the 
Turk ind Persian m small pieces and, throwing them m one 
cauldron >ou may let them boil months -ind years they wiU 
never amalgamate and will be always discernible from each 
other ’—still retains all its force The Turk gives prefer 
ence to the semi nomadic, or if possible, to the permanently 
wand6nng life He is eminently fond of equestnan sport 
of warlike engagements and particularly of good arms h»* 
clings Witli rare tenacity to the patnarchal constitution of 
society, and to him chn and ^rt^e arc identical with family 
He still believes m the old Turkish superstitions He 
recites the very poetry which i» the favourite pastime of 
hts deadly foe the Turkoman and his love for his national 


idiom IS so deeply rooted that he rarely or never wiU 
master the Persian language—a peculnrity from which not 
even the ruling family of the Kadjar is exempt for the 
present Shah NasruUah speaks the Persian language With a 
foreign it Turkish accent Let me add that his style is 
thoroughly Persian and his poetical compositions are ftot 
\\ ithout taste and merit 


Other members of the royal family of Persia prrfer 
(ven to *-his day their national idiom to the Persian, sfl d 1 
rcmembei amongst others the lau. Sultan Murad M&m, 
called Hisim ts Saltuiat (the naked sword of the State), 
uncle of the present ruler whose acqu tintaflce 1 made iit 
Meshed years ago, to have been a very good I'urfcish 
scholar ind more conversant with the poetry Nevai tiian 
any Turkish prince of Cehtral Asia Widx other clans 
this strict adherence to the Turkish nationality becomes 
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btiU more stnk.iQg, and alriiough the Khans or chiefs of the 
Shahseven, Sheikhlu, Afshar, Usanlo, Mahmudlu, Be^diUi, 
'ind others, are pr^ty well acquainted with the Persian 
colloquial languagi^, they use by preference in their corre 
spondetyce the Turkish dialect called Azerbaijani and 
delight tn poetical works written in that idiom What we 
said about the langu^c applies also to the customs and 
manners of the Iranian Turks upon whom the ^)ose contact 
of nearly 600 years has wrought out a very slight influence 
so far as their daily life and mode of thinking are con 
cemed The great majority of them are addicted to 
agriculture and cattle breeding, but the love of warlike 
adventures has not been wiped out of tlieir memory and 
military life is certainly more popular with them than 
amongst the purely Aryan population of the country 

The 1 urk has always been the natio miliians of Iran 
and the larg^er part of the Persian army is recruited from 
that race This has been the case ever since the irruption 
of th<' Mongols and even before that period Owing to this 
circumstance the throne of Persia ceniunis ago fell into 
the hands of the Turkish princes for exceptmi* the short 
rule of Kcnm K han Zend whose auxiliaries were chiefly of 
the Kashkai and AIHhverdi tribes the kings of Persia 
sprang from one or the other of those Turkish semi 
nomadic tribes whose remnants are to be seen to day either 
in Transcaucasia or in the north of Iran According to the 
hitherto unshaken p itn irchal constitution of the diffc rent 
clans the Klim or eliief had always an unrestruned com 
mand over his tribe which followed bbndly his command 
and shored equally in hts fortunes As the llkhanides 
SefevionSi and Afshars were the rulers and princes of the 
country so are the Kadj irs to day and although single 
members of the royal family have sunk down to ihe It\cl 
of servants, bookbinders, md coachmen they still look 
upon the supreme power as theirs by right Tht okl spirit 
of familj or tribal bonds is particularly vigorous among the 
1 urks who form the irregular cavalry of the country, the 
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military constitution of i^htch does not dilTcr very much 
from that of the Sipahi in Khiva and Bokhara for an 
offence given by the Shah to the Khan of Ae Btgdilli, 
Shahi>even, or any oAer tribe, will cost him the obedience 
of all Its members and will convert his former subjects into 
rebels The Turkish portion of the population of Inn 
furnishes also the best inf intry of the so called regular 
army and despite the motley crowds constituting one fondj 
1 e regiment u here son faAer and grandfather are to be 
mtt with frequently m one company—it is generally 
admitted th It the purely Furkisn regiments are iar more 
serviceable than those recruited from the Persian inhabit 
ints The latter arc quiCK but unsteady rash m action 
but exceedingly inclined to disobedience easily milam 
mablc, but wiAout perseverance whilst the Turk has 
retained many of those qualities bj which his western 
neighbour namely the Ottoman Turk has icquired tht 
reputation of the best soldier of the Asiatic world 

As to the Caucasian 1 urk we should eertainly be wrong 
to suppose that Russian rule esttnJinsr now over more than 
out hundred )ears has had such in influence as to rob those 
former subjects of Iran of the ir national peculiarities As m 
Peisia so also in rransciucisii laige numbers art leading 
still i semi nomadic life na) some of them such as the 

(black eap) beiwitn Alexmdiopol and Kars 
as well IS the lereinu between Akalnkh and Ale\andro- 
po1 maint lined up to lecent tunes many of those predatory 
li ibits which made their kinsmen on the e istern shores ot 
the Caspiin so much dieaded It is onl> m the upper 
cl isses and with the inhabitants of the towns wheie Russian 
and Armenian elements preponderate that a slight change 
has ol late become noticeable Here the contact with the 
Christian rulers has caused an infraction of the Shute laws 
1 he Russian has c( ased to be looked upon as nedjts, $ e 
unclean and, wiA a view to be fully understood by the 
Tc/tinmnil, or the Mirovoi (local judge) Ae Russian 
langu ige is now eagerly learned Allured by the splenAd 
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military career of Georgian and Armenian noblemen, the 
Transcaucaiian Turks have gradually adopted the habit of 
fr( quenttog Russian miUt iry schools and the Alikhanoffs 
rahtrofis, Nazii^s &c,are on the best way to become 
worthy rivals to the La^refts Mehkoffs and other 
Armenians 

There is even a Russian scholar whose origin can be 
traced to these Turks I mean the faniou^ Oiientalist 
Mirzi Alexander Karem Beg noted for his published 
translation into English of the Derbend Nameh Con 
sidering the very small success Russia s civilising efforts 
had obtained hitherto with K izan ind Nogoi Tartars with 
Bushkirs ai d other Mohammedans I suppose the Govern 
ment of St Petersburg has no particular leason to be dis 
satisfied with these I ranscaucasian Turks They v<iy 
rardy revolt against the rapaciousness of Russian civil and 
military officers and they peacefully submit to all kinds of 
vexations as long as their famil> and religious life is not 
touched upon Cases iii which a Transcaucasian Turk 
would be Milling to exchinge his situation with a Turk 
living under the Mohamm dan rule of the Kadj irs aie 
redly of rare occurrence Russian despotism may be Inal 
and oppressne but there is i cert un amount of system in 
It whilst the despotism of the Kadjars is boundless and 
m irked by arbitraiincss and shocking disorder 

In comparing iherefon, the politic il advantages offered 
b) the i urks to the *,(>vernment of the Sh ih on the one sidi 
and to Russia on the other we shdl find thii whilst tin 
former has got neithei the me ins nor the ibihty to avail 
Itself fully of the military strength supplied by that portion 
of tlie inhabitants of Iran, the latter has well underslootl 
and made ample use of the warlike ch uacter of her Turkish 
subjects Without exaggerating we may say th it if th» 
Caucasus is the well chosen bast for the future militarv 
operations in Central Asia, the lurkish inhabitants oi 
the banks of the Kur and Araxes have gieatlv ficilitate I 
the subjug'’tion of Khiva and of the Turkoman steppe 

N 
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There was .dwajs a deeply a^ted hatred and an implacable 
enrp«t> between the Turks on botit shores of the Casja%n 
sti During the last 500 years the greedy and adven¬ 
turous Turicoman tribes on the Alrek mj the Gutgan, 
well as from M mgisblalc, have tried either by a northern 
or by a southern detour, to penetrate into the Caucasus 
and, under the buiner of great conquerors, they have 
succeeded 19 spreading havoc and devastation m s^ltys 
occupied by industrious inhabitants I he turn of events 
has now brought the day of retiliation Iho flood of 
conquest has quite recently been diverted from the west 
towards the east and, as this modem invasion is led by 
Russia It is quite nitural that the descend ints of the 
Karikoyunlu and Akkoyunlu renewing the okl feud 
should be eiger to fall upon each other Whatever may 
be said to the contrary it is a fict that Russian officers of 
Turkish origin had a prominent shire in the subjugation 
of the b irdy nomads between the Caspian and the Murghab 
Emissaries of the type of Alikhanofi and Tahiroff 
were certainly able to find an easiei access to the minds 
of the Merv and Pendjdoh Serdars than other Russian 
officers The Turkish dialect spoken on the Kur and 
A raxes IS the neirest to thit of the lurkomms Iheir 
popular poetry proverbs and 10m intic tales arc the same 
and the Russiiniicl Turk might easily bv. imagined 
capible of enticing his wild but simple kinsman to the 
paths which lie had ilrcaely chosen for himself In 
Peisias plans oi the Turkoman country the advantage 
offered by r?rt affinity wis rendered \oid through the 
want of [xjwei perseverance and i higher civilisation 
Russia non istute as well as jiowerful, has reaped the 
full btneht of t us ethnical similantv 

Om need not be ]>articulirly fiisecing m order to 
perceive the threads b) which Russia pursues her policy 
along the whole northern pir of I,m and enhsfci u» htr 
supiKHt the a k 1 of the TuiKishpooiilation m franscaucasi i 
1 rom Khoi to Mesheel Russian w eights and Russian monc) 
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haAbeefl tong the forerunner of Russian conquest To 
this hiheen added, during the last ten year the enormous 
mert^ iS'f Russian imports in Azerbaijan Ghil^ Ma/en 
dran, md Khof?^ and Ust but not least the preside 
Rusmhas ^med thioush her victories over the lurko- 
mans WhS'iRuss.a proceeds towards the 
her fiontter be?^d the Araxes, n plan which she h s 

lon^ meditated Jd wit** “IL’^ 

^ between Tnnscaucasii ind Iran has 

rs^Zed the 1 f rbsh popuIa«cn of Aterbaijae and 

rauisi.eu , .„,j AThc Russian Propaganda is 

and Vigorouily undermine d ^ pilgnniagee to the 

cleverly spread by pious Turks 

holy Bhrmoa of Meshed Kum a ,u obliterated 

fanatic feeling ^unst theWill 

by the wanton anarchy and disorder of Persian rule 

The chances of the Iranian Turks arc irretnev ibly lost 
If the three million 1 urks living between the Caucasian 
range and the short of the Persian Gulf w< re not separated 
from their brethren m the north t ist mil in the west by 
the implacable hatred of Shnte sei tai i mism a comp ict body 
composed of a united nation woula he able to offer an 
effectivt defence igainst the most powerful assault But 
this wedge of religious animosity has long ago split up the 
great Turkish ethnical body t\ti ndmg from South Siben i 
to the shores of the Adriatic md is neither the Otto 
man Sultans nor any of the Moh imnu dan conqueron, of 
Western Asia ever thought to unite the scatteied rings of 
1 urkish population m one chain for the anti national t« n 
dency of Islam never allowed such an idei thi Iranian 
or Shiite fratuon of the Turks will whtn the fiial luii 
arrives, fell an easy prey to Russia Onrt eonqu* reil 
they will be mule to contnbut* to thi subjugation of then 
Sunnite biethren m Asia I^mor 
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L^RLY ENGLISH ENTLRPPjE IN THE 

lAR CAST 

I 

1 iiLi L IS one fact in tlic political d social condition of 
England which cannot be c\pU>d away and that stnk.es 
at Its vitals as i great einpin Its tiadt alter i long 
period of unequalled prosper, shows marked symptoms 
of stagnition and no lonr develops in proporiion to 
the incrcasi of populati Foreign competition his 
something to do with s shortened hours of labour 
ind the increased tc^voted to pic isurc by the masses 
p ihjg two most aikt^ characteristics ol the ige—have 
probably a graded moie but whatever the cause the 
fact remains The consequences of these strutened 
meins will inevitably ’x, popular discontent ind nitiond 
dctenuiation m wealth ind power The remedy is sought 
in a change of fiscal policy which miy reason ibly 'lU 
the prudent with apprehension but the stiongesi aigu 
mcPt as to its advisability would be provided if Mr John 
Morley s dislike to ae quire new colonics and frc*'h avenues 
of commerce were to piove a futhful expression of 
1 nglish opinion \dmittin^ the stignitionol our irilc 
ind the suspe nded ictivity ot our manuf letures neither 
of which fiets can be denied it follows that i remedy 
miisl be found if oiirwclfaie is to be muntiined and if 
the requirements of a growing population aie to be 
sitisfictorily me l It is with the view of setting ofif the 
subsuntial remedy of new possessions and new trade 
routes igimst m my opinion, the risky and shadowy 
e\periment of 11 lotective commercial policy thitlhive 
prcpired the following description of eirly English enter 
prist in J ipan China Sum and Tonquin The narrative 
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will go far to justify the 1 ite Gcncr il Goidon s st itement, 
that Engl md was madt by adventurtrs and it imH carry 
the reader s mind back to some mteresling passagt s m the 
early history of O’r colonial undertakings It is not im¬ 
possible thatvit may be found to contun some matter 
with which even the specialist has not madi himsilf 
acquamtctl — 

The destruction of the Spanish Arm id i cncourigcd 
the spirit of m inlimc adventure which had revealed itsi If 
among Englishmen soot after the accession of Hli/al)etl\ 
and the sailors who had dcfi nded our shoies md plundered 
the treasure fleets of Mexico and Piru turned their energy 
into the channel of w resting from the Portuguese and 
Dutch the commeri,ul supremicy which they had esti 
blished as effectually m the h istern world as tin 
Spiniards had in the Western Tlu overthiow of 
Philips greit e\pedition ensuied the sccu itj ofourshoKS 
ind the ti mquillity of the ni. irer seas Ihc mirmcrs of 
Devonshire were thin able to divoic tl eir itiention to 
undei takings in mon remote regions md to commence 
that traffic in the spices jewels md sill s of Asu which 
evtntuall) madi English eommcrct supicnw m the Picfic 
and Indian Oceans 

In theyiar 1^96 Sir Robert Dudley md others fitted 
out three vessels with the intintionof triding to Chmi 
i country which had been known m Luiope for some 
« enturies by moveilmd trideand intercouise as C ithay 
or the Entire of the Great Khan Captain Wood w is 
ippointed the commmder of this small s«[Uidron, and to 
his hands the Queen entrusted a letter iddrcssed to thi 
Emperor of China Ihe lettu was dated Greinwich 
July 16 1596 and a draft of it is ^.I'en m so easily 

accessible a work as Bruces Annils (vol 1 p 110) 
Although the expedition set out with the best prospects of 
success Its fate wis untoward Nothing was ever heard 
of Its course and adxentures and not a single mm of the 
three ships crews returned to tell the tale of its mis 
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fortunes Such was the end c£ the first ^pe^on 

to establish conunerctal reJadons with Oiina. 

r our years later, a single Englishman succeeded where 
a goodly company of his fellow countt5 men had filled 
For China must however bt substituted Japiin In 1600 
William Aduns sailed as chief pilot, with a Dutdi ficet, 
whidt arrived sifcly in Japan where the Dutch had a 
factory Hd was not unmindful of hts nationality and 
when he heard that the English meditated extending their 
tfade from Bintam m Java he 1 'rote a letter promising 
them 1 hearty welcome m Japan The exact loadents of 
his Japanese career are lost m oblivion, but he seems to 
have left the Dutch service for that of the J ipanese them 
selves and was thus able to influence the natives in fa%om 
of his countrymen This was the more useful as tlie 
Portuguese ind Jesuits were ncier tired of representing 
the English to be only pirates and rovers upon the sea 
In 1613, therefoie Ciptain Sans was sent m the ship 
do le to avail himself of William Adams s good offices aud 
to found an English factory in japan In that year the 
Emperor granted Englishmen permission to trade m his 
countr) and to establish a factor) at Firando similar to that 
possessed by the Portuguese 1 he ti adc with Japan proved 
disappointing and all its profits were said to be eaten up 
by great presents and charges which the people required 
ilthough the government dem inded no customs Even at 
this early stage of the question we find that the disappoint 
ment caused by the intercourse »ith J ipan gavt additional 
zest to the project of establishing trade with Cnma and m 
a letter dited December 10 1614 and written by Mr 
Richird Cock, from Firmdo to John Jurdme, a name to 
become subsequent!) famous in the annals of China trade, 
ths.re occurs the following highly interesting parag^anh 
‘ Ch)ua into which country I stand in great hope we shall 
procure trule but keepe this to yoursclle untill wee sec 
vhat It will come unto , for so thay desier which labour m 
th( m itier th y lieinge , 'pnncipall Chyna marchants Yf 
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rt tale effect the place wee should live at we may goe 
fro hence to Jt ip 3 or 4 dates I pr4ye you use all Chinas 
kindly and will other Lr^U^mcn » doc the like for my 
hope IS great ' The Chinas doe complajne much of the 
Hollanders for robinge or pilferinge of iheir junckes thay 
Tpport thay have nfded 7 junckes which before we came 
into Japan the HoUanders kid all the fault on the Inglish 
men, which now is known to the contrary both in Japtn 
and China and the good report of the Englishmen more 
thm ever 1 hi\e preserved the inconsisteocjcs of 

•sncHing 

The disappointment experienced at the small extent of 
Japanese trade after the founding of the factory at Firando 
invested all tht surrounding countries and islands with 
special interest in the eyes of adventurers like Captain 
Adams and Mr Cock In 1615 a Mr Coppindall wrote 
from this station impressing on his correspondent at Ban 
tarn the adsisability of having a trade with Siam and of 
neglecting no opi>ortunit) of setting foot in the Moluccas 
Trade was also sought for m the Leques, as the I oochoo 
islands were then called and m 1617 Captain Adams who 
i>assed much of his time m journeys between Japan and 
Cochin China wrote hopefully of tlie tiade with China 
herself which it was expected to esUblish through the 
instrumentality of some Chinese residents at Nangasaque 
the modern Nagasaki The handful of Englishmen at 
Firando even wrote to the king of Shashma which name 
conceals the twin island Isiisima between J ipan md 

Corea 

The foothold obtained b> the English m Japan encour 
bolder aspirations in the direction of China J mts I 
pursuing hut in a sluggish spirit the same commeicnl 
policy OB Elizibeth wrote in 1616 another letter to tht 
EtnpejroJ* of China But although it rt ichid the Chmi 
coast It was never delivered No Ciincse subject dare 
translate it as it was death by the laws and the mere know 
ledge that such a letter had amvid sufficed to invest with 
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fresh force the old popular superstition that China would 
one day be subdued by a q;rt> eyed peopl** One F nglish- 
nnn Mr George Ball recommended that the trade should 
be acquired by force sajing the soonerwas done the 
better The boldness of the project will not be disputed 
when it IS remcmliered that the English at Firando could 
not hive manned more thin one ship for the coercion of a 
vast and popijlous empire At this conjuncture the ni ilry 
with the Dutch broke out in open acts of hostility The 
Dutch cirrjmg into practice the mixtm of Mi George 
Boll often used force to piomote then trade and to procure 
the means of a prosperous voyage In thesv nefarious 
practices they endeavoured to throw 1 cloak over their icts 
by using the mini of the English, and the relations of the 
iw o nations in tlie waters of J ipan bee imt much embittered 
I uel was addeil to the flam*, whin in 1617 three Dutch 
ships attacked tlu English vessel ctlkd Savipxon and 
Hound in Pittanii harboui and in the hght Ciptain John 
jourden Eng ish President of the Indies lost his life 
The incident did not end witli the encounici foi three of 
the prison! rs tal en made good their esc ipe ind took refuge 
in the rnglish factoiy at I irando 1 he Dutch demanded 
their surrender but the chief ol the fictorj Mi Cock 
firmly refused to givi up his unfortunite countrjmen 
Pht Dutch then went to the I m|)eror ind solicited his 
interference buthisicpl) was discouraging and he refused 
to emploj anj force igoinst the English who lu dcchud 
were not slives The Dutch seized an English boat in the 
harbour and delivered a fierce attack on oui factory at 
Firando bui, thanks to the valiant defence of the English 
fictors and some Japincse all then' eftorts were repulsed 
Ihc strife went on for some time and m 1619 the Dutch 
captain nimed Speck was taken prisoner by the lonoor 
king and only releised after the restoration of the English 
boat The EmperV pioinised to obtain foi the English 
full redress for all their losses but this seems to have been 
withheld At all events aftei this period w>, find the 
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English m Japan nstncted to I innclo and Nongasaquc 
(Nagasaki) and of the two the latter beg in to b preferred 

The factory m Japin was deemed useful on hs own 
iccount, but Its fhief value was considered to lie m its 
convenience to China on the one hand and to Cochin China 
on the other At that time the Japanese were gre it traders 
and their junks sailed os for as Siam and Sumatra In 
their traces followed man) a courigeous I nglish mirinei 
and merchant anxious to extind the influence ind prosperity 
of the great company in whose name he laboured Among 
other places Cochin China icceived visitors of this character 
and a factory was est'UisIud But it enjoyed only a brnf 
life In 1614 It was destroyed by the natives All the 
goods deposited m it weu tiken and two seivants of tin 
company named Tempest Peacocke and W liter Carwaiden 
lost their lives IhesamcMr Cock who hid so viluntly 
defended FirinJo agiinst the Dutch wiote five years latei 
thit 'nothing is to be gotten but fm words inJ loss of 
present gam in Cochin Chiiii the king of which he <Ic 
sciilxd as a thief In Sum when hows.ver tridewas 
described as unprofit ibic inothi r f ictoi) with Mi I dward 
King as chief and three membtrs of council wis estiblisiied 
at a place named Indea which seems to havi been situated 
on tile nver a little lielow the motlem Ringkok In 1623 
iht fartones it both Indi i and Firiiulo were given up as 
impiofitible ind their lesjieciive estibhshmenis were 
disb inded 

Che tre itv of dtfi me with the Duteli in 1O20 tended by 
closing thf strife which hid been the chuf element or 
trouble among the Europeans to improv e the chances of 
trade m the far E ist, and ibout that year renewed confidence 
began to be felt in the estibhshmcnt of direi' tridc with 
China. It was currently believed tint tht new I mpcroi of 
Chini—Tienkf the grandson of Wanlch and the list of 
the Ming emperors—h id given the P nglish permission to 
send two ships annually to Puckchew (Foochow) but it 
was also stated that the wir m lartana b id delayed the 
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dcsp-xtch of the passport or goshow The Manaus were 
then consolidating their position m nMthern province 
I e loutung Andrea Dittos or Dittis, a Pi^ti^ese nav;al 
captain associated with diiferent EngV^ a»d Qunese 
merch'uits m Jnpin seems to have been the chief source 
through whom information as to the progress of affairs m 
China was obtained and how fxr hts news was trustworthy 
mi) well be iconsidered doubtful Although the Dutch 
had formed m amicable arrangement with the English 
they continued to aim at a monopoly of the China trade, 
md by fi\.ing their establishment m the Peaadore 
group they possessed superior facilities of communi- 
cntion to their English nvals in Pulo Condore The 
murder of nn English factor named George Cockayne 
at Batavia showed also what little security the Treaty of 
Defence afforded individuals at the chief centre of Dutch 
supremacy in this quvter of Asia The Dutch themselves 
could not overcome the opposition of the Chinese and the 
following iccount ot the reception of some of their ships 
m the Chmehew river (the town of Chmehew being the 
/ayton of earlier tnvelhrs and the present isiucn Chan 
of Fuhkieii) lurmshts clear evidence of the reception the 
early traders met with on the coasts of China That 
reception was described in the following letter — 

‘ W hereupon the Dutch sent two ships and two pitmaces 
into the rncr who were entertained with great compliment 
and m the Mandarin s name were desired to come unto hun 
in the next town To which the Dutch acceding on con 
dition of having three hostages given them three Chinese 
with the title of Mandarins were sent Oft board tlie Dutch 
ships Whereupon one commander, two merchants, and 
two othtrs of ihe Dutch went a*.hore and were received 
with great solemnitv, and thence were conducted to the 
next town At the beginning of the night the Chinese 
brought a piesent of victuals iboard the Dutch pipnace, 
whuh they found to be poisoned by the extreme vomiting 
of th( ir pi ojih and after midnight great store of burning 
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vessels ckme down the nver upon them so that the pmnace 
Matdtft wherein the Chinese hostages were was fired, and 
her powder suddenly taking fire it blew up the ^tp 
whereby 40 0 utdi with the Chinese hostages perished 
The o^r pinnace cut her cable and escaped The ship* 
ndmg behind an island in the rivtr farlher off departed 
without further hurt The Dutch that went; ashore were 
kept pnsoners ” 

No information is obtainable as to their fate, but the 
subsequent silence would support the belief that they were 
released The results of this conflict were important for it 
was the mam cause which induced the Dutch to abandon 
tliL.’^Pesc'idores and to establish a new factory at Fywan 
or laiwin, on the western coast of the lirge island of 
Tonnosa In 1625 it wa» currentlj believed that the 
Chinese trade would settle in that port and as will be 
seen later on this, view prevailed for sixty years The 
prevalent belief in the importance of that tnde is shown 
m a characteristic report of the time on the articles of 
which the Chinese stood most in need and in this docu 
ment it is stated that thi need of those mighty monarchies 
Japan and China is clothings answerable to the magni 
ficenee of those nations defensible against the cold, and 
convenient for their employment in travel war and 
wea*hcr ’ But perh ips the most not ible sentence m 
the whole of the report is the bold and confident asser 
tton thtt England alont can supply these articles In 
those days ‘ size wras unknown 

The Dutch expedition to the Chmehew river had its 
counterpart m the English expedition under Captain 
Weddell, of Courteens Association to the Canton river 
in 1637 The captain's narrative is well worth re pub 
hcation m the form in which it was written ind on a 
future occasion we may be m a position to publish it 
On the present occasion we need only obsirve that, while 
It was s itisfdctory m a nautical sense is m irking the di'- 
coveryof the mouth of the Cmton river ind as snowin< 
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Its navigability its comratrcial results were highly unsatis- 
fictory I he PoilHjj,uesc it Macao resolutely opposed al! 
jiropositions to allow the English to shaie in the trade for 
uhich they paid hcaiily and the Chinese manifested an 
unfriendly feeling Notwithstanding the injury to trade 
attending any recourse to arms C iptam Weddell was com 
pelled to defend himself apfunsi the Chinese and to 
impress their nnal commanders with a sense of the naval 
superiority of English sailors The experience of Captain 
\\edden discouriged those who had been most sanguine of 
the prospects of the China trade and th< disturbed state of 
the country threugh the stiuggle for power between the 
Chinese and Manehus rendeiid the outlook extremely un¬ 
promising The sitiiattnn in 1645 summed up n the 
sentcnct China is wholK embroiled m wirs md it was 
Slid that iny attempt to trade in its piesent stite would 
surely incur the loss of the ship 1 he civ il w ir in Engl md 
♦ xercised in injurious influtnee on the efforts of the English 
in the E ist, and it w is not until Oliver Ciomwell s authority 
was fiimly estibhsheJ that any renewed ittempl was made 
to ellcet an entrance into the country 

lly this time the Manehus had gained possession of the 
gi e Iter p irt of China and through the i floi is of the Chinese 
Viceroy Won Sankwci the 1 u-tu Emperor Chuntche 
might be regarded as supreme in ill pirts of the empin 
esetpt It Canon an<l thi poits of Foochow and Amoy In 
i6')Stwoi njj,lishships I udtiuind'vndL Richard 

and Maltha anived at Cinton but then visit was fraught 
with evil constquenecs for the exieiions of the mandirms 
compelled thf m to slip their cables md run away without 
paying an\ meisurige or ships dues The injury thus 
iiiflictcil upon 1 nghsh ti ule wis veiv considerable, and 
the Portuguese were not slow to lav great stress on the 
bad fattli of the English It is curious to note that even at 
this eirlv pciiod of our intercourse a marked disbnction was 
dr uv n betwe tn the Chinese ind the Manehus The hopes 
of the English merchants centred in the native Chinese 
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government From the Tartars they expected nothing but 
strenuous opposition to commerce md heavy txicttons 
when'permitted 

At this point a new turn was given to the question The 
Mings had been vanquished m ever> battle and praetically 
speaking the members of their dynasty had been extei 
minated Ihe remaining leaders of the national cause 
among wh im Koshmga was prominent quitted the mam 
land and resolved to establish th< ir headquarters on some 
of the islands adjacent to the coast In 1662 Koshinga 
landed on the island of Formosa atticled the Dutch in 
their settlement captured Fort Zealand, and founded what 
was known for twenty year-, as the kingdom of Taiwan 
All the ellorts of the Dutch to recover whu they hid lost 
were baffleil and Koshinga made many descents upon the 
opposite mainland before hisconfedtrac) was finally broken 
up in his son s time by the great Emperor Kanghi At 
hrst the English do not seem to have realised th it the 
misfoitune of the Dutch pro\idtil them with in oppor 
tunity for then ittcntion had bet n turned more to Siam 
than to I otmosa The factory in Siam despite the oppo 
sitionof the Dutch w u> rt settled by Mr John South m 1661 
and his opinion wis confidently expressed that he gavt 
Siam the piefeience ovei any pi ice in India Hedwdt 
forcibly on its mint ril resoiirct s including tm md oopjier 
The third attempt to establish tiade with Canton wis 
made in the year 1661 when the Imral frigate w is fitted 
out with grtat expense md stnt to M leao I ht com 
mander of the ship was named Robert (iroste md the 
factors on board were 1 lancis Farier Rolierf Hopptr and 
I rancis Fletcher On this occision the Portuguese wtic 
more obstructive than the Chinese had been beforf Fhey 
demanded a citys duty of 6 per cent and they claimed 
measurage for the two ships already named as having lun 
away six years before It would take too much space to 
relate th( numerous other difficulties thrown in their way 
When they rented a house m Macao for the storage of 
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their goods they were left only a httle time in peace. A 
guard was put upon them and, iftc r submitting to manyexac- 
tions they were glad to be allowed to depart m safely without 
having disposed of their cargo The Portyguese refused 
to entertain any proposal for the esGUishtneBt of an 
^nglish factor) at Macao, and once more the pro^>ects of 
a trade with China appeared as black as they a)uld be 
The Tartars were denounced as the enemies of trade and 
the Portuguese commanded the best avenue of approadi to 
the people themselves and would tolerate no rivals 

I allure at M icao excited fresh anxiety to succeed else 
where, and the idea was rtvived of creating a trade with 
Japin Instructions were sent to Bantam the chief English 
factory beyond India from London, m 1664 to take steps 
in this direction and it is curious to learn that at that time 
no one at Bantam knew of the past existence of a factory 
at Firando or of there having been a trade once with that 
place and Nangasaque Several vessels were sent for this 
purpose, but the result seems to have been ml and we are 
informed that even the Portuguese could only carrj on their 
trade by stealth on account of the lartars A bnghttr 
prospect alone presented itself at F uwan where Koshinga 
or Coxin offered the English more encour^ement than 
any other toreigners and g we hiseonsent to their founding 
a factory near his cipitaJ His resentment against the 
Dutch remained very keen to the end of his eoreer md 
ibout this time hs expressed his intention to attack Manilla 
in revenge for certain injunes inflicted on h;s fellow 
countr>men So much encouraged were the English by 
his friendly iititude iliat they sent three fresh ships in 1671 
to Taiwan Fhtsc were tne Experiment the Rdinffn said 
the /ant hut Koshinga s motivts in eiidouiaging the 
trade were soon mad*, plain in his demands for gofts and 
immunition bull the Lnglish merchmts accepted >dl his 
propositions in the hope that he might open the door hr 
them into China, for he was then engaged m extensive 
intlitiia and nav d preparations for the invasion 01 that 
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couit&y, first open(&<ms bad been nufked with 

no inconwdenble succi si 

i otraosi nas not the only scene of our activity In 
1671 two ships the BoHtam Merchant and the CrodfK, 
were dispatched to Nagasaki with a Captain Partree to act as 
admiral and presents were sent to the king which wert 
to be ddivered 'with rcspec and fcodesty But of 
U! the places selected for the centre of a traide there was» 
none where greater energy was shown thin in fonquin or 
i onqueene, as It wis then spelt In 1673 a new council 
was appointed in this country for the ‘ better establishing 
of cra^ and commerce Mr W Gyfford was named first 
factor, and reached the mouth of the Tonqum nver 
(Songcoi) in the Zant frigate on the 35tb of June The 
danger of the bar was successfully overcome, only to bt 
followed by much more serious difiiculties it the hands of 
the mandaiins who demanded and took all the presents 
they could procure Mr Gyfibrd went up the river to the 
chief or grand city which he calls Catjaw but which is 
ividditly Kesho, or the modem Hanoi Seeing that the 
neirer he got to the king s court the more did the cliims 
of the officials increase Mr Gyfford expressed i wish to bt 
allowed to take his departure but even this satislaction was 
denied him ‘ No they said you hive come md you 
must St ly and as further consolation they compared his 
state to that of 1 married woman, who can blame no one 
but herself for her bondige 

I aihng to obtain Uave to like his departure Mr 
Gyfford endeavoured to mike the Ixst of his situation 
and even delivered hts goods to the muidirms for th< 
purpose of sale The conditions under which trade had 
to be earned on 10 Tonqum mav bt inferred from the fici 
that the people were such bold thieves th it they i '.ed to 
prick the bags on the coolies backs so thit the ]>cpper rm 
out It need scarcely be addetl that commerce imdf r such 
circumstances could not be very remunerative In lict the 
expcnence of our merchants on the Songcoi showed that 
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money was the chief if not the sole article of profitable 
track The lead imported by the Ln^hsh was only allowed 
to be sold at one fourth the cost and charges and the 
avarice of the mandarins aggravated the difficulties of 
the intercourse Large presents had to be made to all the 
ministers and even the kings aunt had to be propitiated 
with four bottles of rose water \ curious contemporary 
reference to the 1 rench house in 1 onqum ends by declaring 
that It w IS intended more for religion than trade The 
conclusion forced upon the minds of those who conducted 
the enterprise to 1 onqum was that no good could result 
until trade had been rc esiiblished with Japan 

About the jear 1672 there was a fresh manifestition 
of interest in the revival of interrourse with Japan but 
the war of Chailes II with the Dutch entitled sonu 
disisters to the I \st India Compxny m the waters of the 
fir East where the naval strength of Holland was very 
considerable Prominent among these was the capture of 
St vend English meichantmcn including the I xpumcnt 
off the coast of Siam where a fivourablc reception had 
been granted them is well as a lai ra or roy il 01 dc r to 
found i factoiy Price however was soon concluded 
between the two nations ind then the Siamese factory 
must have been stirtcd for in 167, Mr Nicholas Wute 
wrote from the company s house in the cit\ of Sum iskin^ 
for geiods from Sint About this time the fust specific 
mention is made l>\ name of Bancoek the modem Bang 
I ok The ittempts to ohtam access into Japan—the 
mim object—were not v,,ry successful altliou^h some 
sitisfaetion was denied from the Dutch sharing in the 
evil effects acenung from the obstructive policy of the 
Japanese Fh Dutch seem to hive been hindered m 
their proceedings ehieflv on account of their parsimony, for 
the governor of Nagisaki decl ired their presents to bt so 
>>m ill th It they ought to oc ashamed of them Each time 
the English visited Japan the trade of China seemed 
neirer to their liiiid ind they acquired more precise 
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information as to the commeraal capabilities of that 
country at Nagasaki than at either Macao or Lajnpeco 
both of ivhich places they soi^ht to use as entrep6ts The 
opposition of the Portuguese at the former and the incon¬ 
venience of the latter, baffled these schemes but by this 
time our merchants had at least learnt that China makes 
as fine setgc as any in England 

Repulsed in Japan the English merchants turned Mith 
greater energy to Formosa where thev seem^ to possess 
in the favour of Koshinga King of T iiwan, an advantage 
overall European n\als which at that time they did not 
enjoy anywhere else in Asia. The position of Taiwan itself 
was not altogether favourable as a place of anchorage, for 
the harbour was described as insecure in one part for the 
South Monsoon and in the other for the North Monsoon 
but the most sanguine hopes were indulged m the event of 
Koshinga s success in China for he had promised to grant 
the «!te of a factory on the mainland and many trade 
privileges For a time it seemed as if Koshinga would he 
as good as his word On taking Amoy, or I moy he pro 
Jaimed the exemption of English goods from any duty for 
three years as much in gratitude for aid in arms ind 
advice towards accomplishing his'' enterpnsi as from 
any excessive s) mpathy with foreign commerce But his 
hnanent necessities soon compelled him to alter his plans 
and the duty was immediately reimi>oscd In consequence 
of this the English refused to give any assist mce m the 
siege of Chochusea and that affair was so badly conducted 
that from it dates the turn in Koshinga s fortunes 
They were however induced to lend a few gunners for 
two months At this time there was a rumour th it 
Koshinga would not be unwilling to transfer Formosa to 
the company and the Court in England passed a vot« 
accepting the offer should it be made Several fresh 
arrangements were concluded with Koshinga a house und 
grounds were rented at 500 rupees per innum speci il 
ship§, one having the name of the Formosa, were sent to 

o 
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Taiwan, and in 1676 a small verael was sent to Amoy to 
find a vent for English manufactures ' 

We may now describe the further course of trade la 
1 onqum and Siam before reviewing the finai dforts made 
under the protection of Koshinga to gam admittance to 
China Notwithstanding Mr Gyfford s experience m 
Tonquin the ftctory was kept on. Mr Gyfford was 
rcmovtil if not dismissed and Mr Benjamin Sanger was 
ippomted his successor That there was very little chance 
of an improvement may be inferred from the report that 
the market was glutted and that the. English werv accused 
of hiding their goods Moreover the position of English 
men in that country was extremely irksome, being 
reckoned among the third sort of strangers The 

Bantam council decided to quit Tonquin but the arrival 
of several ships from Europe spieciolly freighted for die 
lonquin market prevented the immediate execution of 
this decision On the departure of the factory they 
sombaied to the king and pnnee who we are told used 
English cloth chiefly to make caps for their soldiers 
After the factory was withdrawn the Flytng EagU ship 
visited the coast at the end of 1676 but its commander 
John Thomas, and six seamen were drowned while sound¬ 
ing the bar in 1 small boat The English factors 
endeavoured to take advantage of the coasting trade 
lx.tween Siam and lonquin, but any hopes in this direc¬ 
tion were dispelled by its smallness os only one junk carry 
mg betel nut and silver was sent annually from Siam 
1 he massacre at Bantam in 1677 interfered greatly with the 
trule m Tonquin, which continued during 1678 and 1679 
m a more or less fitful manner In 16S3 it was emphatically 
declared tint the war in Yarn (evidently alluding to the 
s,truggle m Y iinnan between Kanghi s generals and Wou 
Sinkwei) between the shorn Chmunen and the long 
haired Chinamen would have a bad effect on Tonquin 
trule 1 onqum was deelaied to be then as much tributary 
10 the Tartars as it had been to the Chmese That 
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Tonqum ivas not far removed from the scene of the contest 
may be judged froni'firequent references to fugitive Chinese 
junks m Tonqum wsUers 

Aboiit this time there was a renewal of French activity 
m Tcmqmn It was one of the projects of the Ctand 
Monarque to promote trade with that country He iccord 
ingly sent an elaborate embassy with presents valued at 
j^aooo but the visit was unfortunately tim^ The king 
died at the moment of its arnv U and the envoy had to 
return empty hnnded and without being received m nudi 
ence All the English influence to encourage tht Sninese 
to trade with Tonqum bore little fruit and at length the 
attitude of the Tonquinese being so opposed to tra<le it 
ivas decided to abandon the country The last chief of die 
factory, Mr Keeling was severely censured, but with the 
definite closing of the Tonqum factoiy a wining interest 
may be perctivtd m this quarter The mission of Thomas 
Bowyeir a few years later, upon which as being so much 
better known I say nothing here finally dispelled all illu 
sions as to the extent or importince of 1 trade in the valley 
of the Songcoi It is only in our own time that interest has 
been awakened m the question ind that chiefly by the 
action of the French who two centuries ago were described 
as thinking more of religion than of trade 

The iltcmitive scheme of trade with Jipan falling 
through on account of the opposition of the authorities of 
Nagasaki although the English rouncil had come to the 
conclusion to accept a cheaper r ite and sm »ller profits if it 
Would increase tride is japan alone would provide 1 ^nt 
for all English and especially woollen in inufaclures grt iter 
energy and attention were devoted than before to securing 
under the flag of Koshinga the marl cts of China But Iiy 
this time the success of that adv< nturous leader had become 
chequered with disaster His attempts to e<cnd lus 
authority were baffled and his own {lo/triy of resources 
added to the discouragement of the Chiin m people gr( itly 
simplified the task of the Manchus ^Koshingis powei on 
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the mainland was limited to Amoy, but the possesion of 
thnt town provided the means it was hoped of sending 
British goods into the intenor of the country and of receiv 
ing m return the tea and silk for which China was already 
fimous Amoy was expected to prove t^lc door of China, 
and for that reason so long as Koshingas forces held it 
there seemed some reason to anticipate that the sanguine 
exp( ctntions of the English might be realised 
While some remonstrances were made to Punhee, 
Koshinga s prime minister against the extortions of the 
king the factory at Taiwan was placed on a reduced scale, 
and that at Amoy was raised to a position of transcendent 
importance A Mr Benjanjm Dtlaune was appointed 
chief of the factory and Taiwan was in September 1678 
declared subordinate to it The clandestine trade between 
China and Formosa which had bvcn encouraged was 
dropped ind in order to flatter Koshinga and cement the 
alliance with him he was always styled King of 1 ormosa 
and Foquien {te the piovmce of Fuhkitn) The vilue of 
Amoy in the estimation of these enterprising Englishmen 
did not blind them to the greater importance of Canton and 
the fact th it this place vas held by a force of Chinese 
encouraged the opinion that some success might attend the 
effort to secure the right to trade there The best reason 
for holding this belief was that the Chinese were a strug 
gling minority, who would not be likely to reject any aid 
that might be proffered them These view* wert encou 
riged by the request stated to have been sent by the 
Viceroy of Canton for a company s ship to Msit his city 
B( fore any steps could be taken to carry out this project 
the Chinese powt r had been shattered and Canton passed 
again and finally into the hands of the M mchus 

Koshmga s w int of money reduced him to great straits, 
and seriously embarrassed all trading operatmns The 
I aiwan f ictory was finally given up m 1680, although the 
Tartars weie known to be makmg every preparation to 
lecovcr Amoy and the uncertainty of Koshmga s hold 
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upon that place was sufficiently ob\ lous The very next 
year m fact, the Tartars attac^d and took Amoy and 
Koshi'nga’s remaining followers were compelled to dee to 
Formosa. The only tangible acquisition of the English 
was a Chinamm skilled in lacquer work to protred to 
Europe but it is not quite certain that hw ever consented 
to leave Amoy The fall of Amoy compelled *Iif F nglish 
to alter their plans and to look about them for a new settle 
ment as it wav highly improbable that the Manchus would 
consent to continue the arrangements of then enemy 
Koshinga Under these altered circumstances their chief 
hope was to obtain admission to Canton but failing that 
they wished to obtain i settlement on either Lampcco or 
one of the Pescadores 

In i6h2 owing to the capture of Bmtam by the Dutch 
the control of the China trade was transferred from that 
place to Bombay and Surat, but the opinion continued to 
prevail that a factory at C inton was to lx, dt sired ibove all 
things In the same year the ship called the China 

was sent with a Mr Gosfught on board, as chief 
factor, to Macao with the intention of miking his wiy to 
Canton and there rtprebtnting the peaceable conduct of 
the English as compared with the Dutch But the 
Portuguese were able to baffle all these attempts and their 
task was facilitated by the previihng opinion iinong the 
Tartars that the English hid helped Koshinga uid the 
native Chinese The Portuguese wrar ships openly hindered 
the English merchantmen and the Tartar junks attacked 
or captured the native boats that held my communication 
With our vessels The attempt to cirry on a tiade m tht 
estuary of the Canton river which proved fruitless at 
Macao was not more fortunate when renewed at Eamptan 
and lempa Kebreda Lead which seems to have formed 
the chief item in the ships cargoes was ptonounerd to be 
a drug m the market through the opening of the mines m 
Chmi and the Canton trade was declared to be alueless 
unless a facto*y were allowed to be est ibhsh d Before 
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that wish was obtained the East India Company had to 
wait 160 years but ijL showed remarkable foresight 
that they should have ^^ected at diis earfy^ stage of 
their proceedings the best site for a factory 

Meantime the fate of Taiwan had been -decided 
Koshmga died soon alter the fall of Amoy» and was spared 
the final pain of witnessing the overthrow of his confederacy 
and the triumph of the Manchus The English merchants 
enraged it their pecuniary losses, and at the disappearance 
of all their hopes with regard to the opening of China, did 
not spare the son who succeeded to his authority under 
the name of Simponan or Ching from the denunciation 
which their loss and disappointment seemed to justify 
They were instructed by their superiors to use some 
forcible means to get recovery of the dtbt from the King 
and,'^according to the lawes and customes of all nations 
endeavour to right ourselves upon the slupps and goods of 
any of your Mijesties subjects that wee shall meet with 
By this time however the King of I ormosa had losl all 
his goods and'ships, and the English merchants had to 
take their departure empty handed 

In 1683 the Manchu arrangements for attacking Taiwan 
were completed, and a Tartar general named Sego was 
appointed to the command Segos colleague Poee com¬ 
manded the fleet, and began the operations with a successful 
attack on Pehou or Ponghou in the Pescadores After 
this aciiicvement the Manchus had little difficulty m estab 
lishing thur power at Taiwan for the Chinese lost hearj 
and gave in their submission Simponan was made a 
Chinese duke or kung and a large number of the Chinese 
fugitives were earned back to the mainland A Tarta*" 
garrison was installed and Sego appointed a Chinaman 
named Gtmi a his agent for collecting the revenue Two 
Fnglish merchants Messis Angiei and Lloyd were at 
1 aiw m during this period ind ilthough the former died 
at Amoy the latter remained at 1 aiwan to endeavour to 
come to terms with its new masters 
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The&^tact of the Manchus was to call upoo hum to 
render a tiill account of his possessions as the eneniy of the 
Tartiirs. In this dilemma, the oiy loophole of escape that 
crflbreditselfwastobribethcauthonues and Sego was given 
and accepted a present di 3 090 taels Ry this means Mr 
Lloyd saved the lives of himself and his companions but 
when they were called upon to present a humble netition 
to be allowed to trade they had the courage tO refuse and to 
declare that then only desire was the permission to deport 
This was not granted, and dunng Segos absence the 
English were oppressed and subjected to various indigni 
ties None of these seemed to weigh so^much upon their 
minds as the attempt to make pedlers of them by requiring 
them to sell their goods m small quantities' After this 
final indignity the F nglish were gWd to t ike the first 
oppoitunity of departure and to abandon the drc'ims 
which had been associated with the name of Taiwin 

The establishment of Monchu authority m China, which 
may be regarded as completed by the conquest of Formosa 
and the overthrow of Wou Sankwei in Yunnan brings to 
nn appropriate close the efforts made by the eirly English 
traders and navigators to gam an entrance in*o th it country 
dunng the first eighty years of the 17th ci ntury On another 
occasion I may, should the subject be deemed interesting 
return to the question 10 order to describe the subsequent 
efforts made in the same direction In estimating the import 
ance of our present interests in the far b ist it is well to recall 
the length of time dunng which fruitless efforts were made 
to grasp this pri2e, and perhaps the story of early English 
enterprise may contribute to make people think more of it 
now that it has been won Of one thing theie can be no 
doubt Only the qualities evinced by these eaily traders 
will enable English merchants to hold their own «, unst 
their numerous and constantly increasing rivals 

Di Mtrrius Bollgi r 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF AKBAR 

Dvrk and full of peril was the day when Humayun eldest 
son of the illdstrious Baber succeeded to the f urest ix>rttoi> 
of the empire which hij» father had founded Tour years 
and seven months ^fter Baber had been proclaimed 
emperor at Agra nearly live after he had gained his 
decisive victory at Panipit death removed him from the 
scene of his splendid triumphs He left four sons Humayun 
Kamran Asken and Hindal Humayun brave but flighty 
loving pleasure a charming comp-inion but i bad leader 
bearing up nobl) against adversity generous large hearted 
but yet deflcient in deasion and in the qualities necessary 
to ensure obedience K imran as brave but full of unbition 
of tluphcity and of cunning Asken arrt^ant, iinbitious 
scliish, and treacherous Hindi! weaker than Humayun 
possessing few of the good qualities which redeemed that 
brother s faults ind unstable as water The three younge 
of these sons and their cousin Sulaiman i man of con 
siderablc abilit) were each governing when Biber died 
important provinces Kamran ruled in Kabul, Sulaiman 
wis supreme in Badakhshan Asken in the province of 
Sambhal, and tlindal m Mew it Possessing a nominal 
authority over his brothers Humayun ruled over the 
districts known in our time as the North Western Provinces 
and the Panjab He claimed likewise to possess Bihar, 
but thit province and Bengal were in the actual possession 
of the turbulent Afghan nobles whom his father had driven 
from Northern India 

Dark and full of peril was for him the outlook His 
first act was to confirm his three brothers and his cousin in 
their respective governments The first thought of each of 
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the brothers, not perhaps of the cousin was to sec how the 
ground could be clean cl to secure for htmstlf the empire 
The Afghans in Bihar headed by a nobleman of conspicuous 
ability Sher Khan by name pondered how best they might 
recover the empire which Baber hid wrested from them 
The death of that great sovereign had, also roused the 
ambition of Bahadur Shah king of Gujrat Each of these 
chieftains began m his own manner, to work for one 
object I*orthe moment Humayun was the bommon enemy 
of all for each coveted foi himself the full inheritance of 
Baber 

The first to mote was Kamran Knowing that his 
brothers attention would be absorbed by complications 
neirer to his seat of government at Ag^, Kamran 
crossed the Indus, and seued the whole of the Panjab (1531) 
Humayun occupied m B indelkhand, anxious by concession 
to obtain his biothers suppoii against the enemies of the 
dynasty yielded to Kamran the province he had conquered 
Stircely had he thus iciiounced the Panjab than he was 
called to repel an invasion of the Afghans of Bihir into the 
districts of Jaunpur and Azamgarh He met and defeated 
these at Daura then returned to Agra to make preparations 
for the siege of Cliunar one of the strongcjst foi tresses in 
India held by the Sher Khan I have referred to Humayun 
appeared before Chunar early in 1532 end sat four 
months before it making from time to time fruitless 
efforts to induce Sher Khtnto surrender He was still 
before it when information reached him that the king of 
Gujrat was making rapid progress m Malwa and Nagor 
To crush this new enemy Humayun patched up a 
hurried treaty with Sher Khan ind returned to Agra 
Deluded there into i false repose by the issurances in ide 
him by ambassadors sent by Bihadur Shah he give him 
self up to pleasure and to speculations in asiroloty of 
which he was pas->ionateIy fond He wis tousod from 
his dreams by a message from the Rani of Chittor, the 
famous fortress in Mewar, to tht effect th it unless he re 
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ceived ]>rompt succour, Ire would be forced to surrender 
to the arm) of the king of GujrM Humayun at once 
advanced to his assistance but before he could reacb 
Chittor the incursions of the Afghans Of Bi^had assumed 
proportions so serious that he left the Rana Co bis fete, and 
retraced his steps 

In J534 matters in Central and Western India had 
assumed a ^ery serious aspect Bahadur Shah had received 
the accession 6f the representatives and adher^ts of the 
d>nasty of Lodi and of other noblemen who concetti 
they had cause of complaint against Humiyun The 
alliance became so formidable that Humajun joined by 
his brothers Asken and Hindal moved from Agra to crush 
It Fortunately for him Bahadur Shah had divided ms 
forces allowing his allies to approach Agra whilst ht kept 
his own troops in reserve Humiyun was thus able 
to encounter his enemies m detail He first met and 
defeated the Afghan allies of Bahadur Shah at Mandrela 
sixty tuo miles west from C waltar, and then pushing 
forward invaded Malwa His arrival on the Betwa 
alarmed Bahadur Shah once more engaged m besieging 
Chiltor That prince hid the wisdom however, not to 
renounce a task which had ilmost been accomplished 
On March S 15,5 he assaulted and stormed Chittor 
then marching against Humajun who had hurried north 
ward on learning of the fall of Chittor he came in sight of 
him a ftw days latei encamped on the banks of a large 
tank near M indisur a town situated on a tnbutary of the^ 
Chambal eighty miles from Ujjen 

B ihadur Shah was strongly uiged by his best generals 
to attack the emperor whilst his troops were still under the 
influence of their success at Chittor But, possessing a 
powetful artiller\ worked b/ men who had learned their 
tr ide at Constantinople the king of Gujrat preferred to 
intrench himself and aw ut in his intrenched camp on 
attack which was never made For Humayun well 
advised contentedbimself with scounng the country with 
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hiS 4;ava]fy and cutting off Uie supplies The inevtt;able 
consequence soon followed On the mght Apnl 24 
Bahaduc Shah, having crammed his guns with powder 
so that diey might burst stole away from his camp m one 
direction, whilst coooo of his men escaped m another 
HumSyun attacked and plundered the half deserted camp 
and pursued the defeated army to the very gau % of Mandu 
the famous capital of hlalwa He then tools'that fortress 
whilst Bahadur Shah who had found his ‘ way thither 
escaped to Gujrat Humayun following up his advantage 
pursued the fleeing king captured Kambhayat (Cambay) 
and Champanm, then, for a time gave himself up to pleasure 
whilst his ministers were engag<^ in de\ ising measures for 
the administration of the conquered kingdom Roused 
from these pursuits by the information thit the Afghans 
were successfully 'isserting their suprem'ic) in Jaunpur 
uid that his long absence from Agri uns weakening his 
influence Humayun returned to Mandu, hoping to be able 
to m ike 1 prolonged stay in that central position 

But the ambition of his younger brothers had only 
slept Ihey were but awniting their opportunity The 
evacuation of Gujrat was the signal for the return to that 
country of Bahadur Shah and for the prompt march of that 
king against Ahmedabad then held by Prince Asken 
This action again was the signal for the disaffection 
of Asken A plot was formed by that prince and his 


associates to march with 20,000 men on Agra to assume 
-there the ensigns of royalty Asken retreated from 
^medabad before the army of Bahadur bhah and after 
^ an attempt on Champanir wluch failed hurried 

" g capital An accident alone prevented tl>-^ 

*** ? -parrying out of his pi in Marching throng) 
^ ^ ^ o ^^‘‘■rntory he came suddenly upon the •’ n h id 
a ^3^0^ ^umerous than his ov *1 Iheo'*'^' 'nfor 

*** ^ ® ■‘/eign submission' '*^hen to Mungrr 

excuses ritht bank of 

The p Patna as far as 
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had however allowed Bahadur Shah to recover all Gujrat 
Pnnce Hindal had been left it Agra There he had 
not only maintained his authority, but had retaken Kanauj 
which had been captured by Muhammad Sultan Mirza at 
one time a pretender to the Imperial throne but who had 
been latterly content to establish a principality in Audh, of 
wluch he had made Belgram, a town seventy 6ve miles to 
the north west from Lakhnao, the capital Not satisfied With 
that Hindal had marched on and taken Belgram He then 
pursued his way to Jaunpur From that place he proceeded 
to Agra to meet his brother Up to this he had been loyal 
In the north west Kamran had been engaged m 
strengthening his position Determined if possible to 
secure India for himself he was concerned especially to bar 
It from invasion from the countries whence his family had 
sprung With this aim in view he hid bent all his energies 
to the defence and recaptuie of Kindahar That place had 
been besieged by SimMir/i in 1535 but relieved the same 
year by Kamran Two years later however Shih Tahmasp 
succeeded m taking 11 Thoroughly roused, Kamran 
marched m 1538 to recover it and after a sitge which 
lasted many months succeeded 

lhat very >car and the year whieh immediately 
followed were crucial years in the life of Humayun The 
long cherished plans of the nobles of Afghan descent of 
whom Sher Khan Sur was the inspiring genius came to a 
head m We have seen how in that chieftain 

h id made a nominal submission to Humayun to secure his 
retreat from before Chunar The years which followed 


spent as wc have seen by Humayun mainly m Central 
d Western India were well employed by Sher Khan 
ft S 35 he conquered Eastern Bihar Two years later 
leaded Bengal He was engaged m securing his 
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jlspvince when Humayun returned to 
^c^paign in Gujrat 

t^lone which indicated Sher Khan 


most formidable enemy The 
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news of the progress of th^t chief had not been without 
effect in influenang his return from Western India 
Havirig retiu'ned he resolved to crush the germ befor^i^ 
It should be still further developed He marched in the 
beginning of 1538 against Chunar took it after a siege of 
SIX months and then occupied Benares At Benares he 
learned that Sher Khan was still in Bengal engaged in 
besieging Gaur the splendid c ipital whose rums are now 
frequently tenanted by tigers At once he transmitted to 
his enemy a summons to submit Sher Khan refused 
Humayun marched against him and notwithstanding some 
initial losses expelled him from Bengal A few months 
of severe application and he would have fully established 
his power But at Gaur again as in Western India, the 
careless monarch gave himSelf up to pleasure “ Without 
thought of the past with little care about the future he 
did nothing to ameliorate the condition of the people or 
to secure his new conquest Gaur was his Capua 

Suddenly a succession of troubles roused him from his 
false security First Sher Khan seized by the treachery 
of Its Rajah the strong fortress of Rhotas then, gathering 
idherencs he re occupied Bihar tnd the passes and laid 
siege to Jaunpur and Chunar Simultaneously with this 
infoimation came the news that Prince Hindal had revolted 
and proclaimed himself emperor at Agra hor Humajun 
the careless lighthearted Humayun, th( situation was full 
of dinger for the pisses which sepirite Bengal from 
Bihar were held by Sher Khan 

* Pnnee Askeri was still with Humayun His fidelii) 
and the fidelity of the chiefs serving under him were st cured 
by presents and largisses, and they and their troops 
pushed through the passes and reached Khalgaon (Colgong) 
on the Ganges There Askeri learned that Sher Khin h ul 
proclaimed himself king Humayun to whom this infer 
mation had been transmitted advanced then to Mungir 
(Monghyr) and, with Askeri crossed to the right bank of 
the nver and marched along that bank pist Patna as far as 
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Moner near the confluence of the river Son with the 
Ginijes Humayun crossed the Son and, pushing forward 
11 iched, on the fourth day Chausa, at the confluence of 
the K.arnjnasa and the Ganges As he arnved there about 
nine o'clock m the morning clouds of dust m the distance 
announced the approach of the army of Sher Khan The 
emperors army was fresh that of his enemy had been 
m itching all night An immediate attack therefore was 
counselled Humayun was inclined to concur, but was 
induced by a favourite beg or lord to defer it till the 
morrow The delay was fatal Sher Khan, who occupied 
the road by which the emperor must pass began to throw 
up mtrenchments Day followed day and still the attack 
was delayed At hst after a delay of two months most 
prejudicial to the mmole of the emperors array Humayun 
who had written pressing letters bej^ng for aid to his 
brothers Hindal and Kamran entered into negotiations 
with Sher Khan The terms of agreement were easily 
arrived at Already the soldiers of the two armies met 
duly m fnendlv converse when suddenly Sher Khin 
noticing the too great confidence of Humayun took 
advantage of the want of vigilance therefrom resulting to 
surprise his camp in the dead of night So complete was 
the surprise that Humavun wounded m the arm by an 
arrow, escaped only by urgrg his horse into the river He 
lost his seat m the plunge and would have been drowned 
h id not a water earner pushed to him his inflated goatskin 
Holding this Humiyun was towtd by the w iter-carner to 
thi opposite bank ‘ Me uiwhile his camp was stormed h# 

The reward he^towe<l upon the «ater earner whose name was Nizam 
will remind the readi^i of an inadent recorued tn the Arabian Nights 
Humajmn when he had been toned aaftly to the opposite bank of the 
river had promnrd the voter cm er thit hewouhi place him on ma 
tlirone HoMm^ court a shonume iftcmirds at A^ra Ire bebdd the 
natcr cinier 'ipproadnng Mindful of his von he descended and placed 
h»s> pfcicrvcr on the throne for the lemaiader of the day Whatever 
orders the water-earner i sued were obei^ and the shrewd fellow seised 
the optxntumty oi plactOe his family and his fnends in positions which 
set jred them igamsl wont for the remainder tbeu da]f 
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harem was captured and his army destroj ed or dispersed 
Accompanied hy his brother Asken the emperor rode by 
way of Kftlpi lo Agr l That he able to reach tliat 
plaoTin safety was due entirely to the loyiliy of a Rajput 
chief who baf^d the hot pursuit of the victors 
'The surprise of Chausa gave Bengal and Bihar to 
Sher Khan Determined to press his victory the utmost 
that chu-ftain advanced towards Agra In that Imperial 
aty were the four royal brothers—Hiimayon, thfe titulir 
eiT^ror Kamran who had marched down frpm the 
Sadaj, Askcri who had shared the misfortune of Chausa, 
and Hmdal who had mide his submission But each of 
the brothers was still working for his own hand Humayun, 
indeed wished foi union—a union which would be sufhcient 
to annthihti Sher Khan On the other hand, Kamran 
able to afford an assistance which would have produced that 
end, saw, or thought he saw in the overthrow of Humayun, 
the first step to his own advancement and resolved there 
fore to return to his own government Making sickness 
his excuse he set out in March, 1539 Asken and Hmdal 
were for the moment simple waiters upon Providence 
Left to himself Humayun was socheired by the sueeess 
obtained bv his generals over the advanced guard of Sher 
Khans army, that he quitted Agra m the beginning of 
April for tht valley of the Ganges, and marched to Kanauj 
Sher Khan reached a point opposite to him by the 
other bank, and for upwards of a montli the two armies 
both intrenched watched each other At length the rains 
fell, and a movement b< came impeiativc Hum lyun then 
crossed the river and again intrenched himself But the 
position was badly chosen and Humayun was compi lied to 
march to a higher ground by i rotd which, to a certun 
extent, gave liis flank to the enemy Sher Kh in not< d tin 
advantage, attacked the emperor whilst he was in niovi 
ment and completely defeated him No vicior> w is ever 
more aecisive than that of Kanauj Again did the cmperoi 
owe his life to friendly aid This time that aid was afforded 
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by Shamsuddm Muhammad of Ghazm, aftcrwaids the 
foster father of the illustrious Akbar 

Humayun Bed to Agrt Fmding that the place could 
not be defended ^inst the enemy he stayed there Imji 
one day and continued his Bight through the Panjab 
Realising at last his helpless position Humayun made a 
dash for Kashmir but again Kamnm forestalled him 
BafBed in this attempt he then made for Gu! Baluch near 
the Indus At the end of January 1541, he reached the 
town of Rohri on the left bank of that river Thus by 
December 1540 the dissensions and jealousies of the sons 
of Baber had destroyed the worfc of the founder of the 
Mongol dynasty 

At Bohn the first lecessity was to procure food It was 
not an easy task, for not only were the deserts of Sindh 
sandy but such cultivation as there was in the vicinity had 
been destroyed Sindh was ruled at the time by Shah 
Husen Mirza a man of penetration and sense who had 
realised all the possible disidvantage of guing refuge to 
fugitive princes On hearing of the approach of the two 
sons of Baber he pheed Upper Sindh under tht chaige of 
Mahmud Khan an officer m whom he had confidence with 
instructions to do all in his power to idd to the discomfort 
of Humayun so long as the Uttet should remain in Sindh 
Carrying out these orders Mahmud Khan hid lud waste 
all the country ibout Rohri In the same spirit when 
Humayun in his di spair summoned Mahmud Khan to 
surrender to him as his suzerain, the fort of Bakkhor, that 
officer politely deshned To secure the fugitiv c monarch and 
his scanty iollowmg from absolute starvation Mahmud 
Khan transmitted to him, however gram and other supplies 
from the fort Humayun revenged himself by immediately 
laying siege to Bakkhat His followinc^ad been in the 
interval largely increased by fugitive^rom Hindustan, 
who had refused to bow their ni ck to the Afghan 

Whilst his adherents were engaged in the blockade of 
Bal khar Humayun m ide the journey which brought 
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about the most important event of his life hib marriage 
with the lady who was the mother of Akbar Hmdil 
had marched m the early days of 1541 from Rohri 
with the intention of occupyii^ the province of Sehwan 
or Sevistan With him were his mother Dildar Begum 
and her ladies A rumour had reached Humayun that 
his brother contemplated quitting Sindh to make a raid on 
his own account against KindaHar To aset ^tain the truth 
regarding the rumour the emperor journeyed *0 Patur under 
the nominal pretext of paying his respects to Dildar Begum 
llmdai received him with the honours due to the emperor, 
and the evening ot the day on which he arrived gave an 
entertainment to which all the ladies of the court were 
invited Amongst these was Ilamida daughter of Shekh Alt 
Akbar Jami Hindals preceptor a man held m honour by 
reason of hts descent from a celebnted saint Humavun \\ is 
fascinated by the bright fact beaming with intelligence ot 
th< young girl and finding that tliough promised toanoiher 
she had not been actuall) betrothed deci ired th it Ik uoulu 
matry her Ihis declaration mortally offended Hmdil and 
drew from him the remark thit he had supposed Hum lyun 
h td comt* to P itur to pa) bis respects to his mother and 
not to look for x young wife that if he persisted in liis 
lesulution hf would quit his service lor the moment 
Dildar Begum was not xbh to |>acify the two brothers ind 
Humxyun left the pilace m high dudgeon Night however 
brought better eounsfls In the morning 4 reconeiliation 
took pi ice Humayun returned to the pal ice ind w is theix 
and there married A few days later he returned with 
his bride to the camp before Bakkh II Hindi! whohid ill 
ilong meditated mason took advant ige of hts brother s 
absence to march with all his following towards Kindihai 
Hmda! s depirture was felt ktenly by Huma) un Afu r 
much deliberation hf li ft a portion of his army to maintain 
the blockade of Bal khii and with the remainder, entered 
the pro\ ince of Sehwan and 1 ud siege to its capit il i town 
of the same nime Whilst engaged m this siege he was 
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terribly harassed by Shah Husen who, encamping near him 
with an army cut off his supplies Misfortune then followed 
misfortune The general whom he had left to command 
the blockading force before Bakkhar made terms with 
Shah Husen Humayun was forced to retreat from 
Sehwan with the loss of all his baggie. The retfeat was 
most disorderly When Humayun reached Rohn no boats 
were to be found, ind, before he could cause rafts to be 
constructed, Shah Husen and his army were within four 
miles of him With difficulty Humayun succeeded in 
crossing the Indus But even there he was not safe The 
general who had made a compact with Shah Husen, Yodgar 
Nasir Mu/i had mide a show of ensuring the pass^e for 
his sovereign Dut no sooner was Ilumiyun on the right 
bank than he openly renewed his intercourse with Shah 
Husen and deel ired his revolt Abmdoned by ilmost ill 
his follow! rs by some even of those whom he had most 
trusted Huma>un desixmdent hopeless of the future begin 
to talk of n iiouncing worldly affairs of making i pilgrim ige 
to Mecca, and of devoting hinistll to religious exercises 
From these thoughts he was diverted by the courage of his 
young wife ind faj the entreaties of the followers who yet 
remained true to him 1 ollowing their adsice he quitted 
Sindh and entered the deserts of Marwar to implore die 
aid of Maldco Singh the R ijput ruler of Jodhpur Maldeo 
Singh ri fused the asylum he solicited he lived long enough 
however to see the then unboin son of Humayun sitting 
on the throne of Hindustan 

Weary and toilsome were the months spent by 
Humayun m the deserts of Rajputana On every- side 
he wis leputsed Unven after many wanderings, from 
Jaisalmir he was forced to seek a pn carious shelter m the 
greater desert Crossing this, he at length reached after 
incredible suffering from want of water, the fort of Amarkot, 
some eighty miles eastward of Hoidarabad There on a 
Sunday October 15 1342 four days after her arrival, his 
brave wife H imida Banu Begum the companion of all his 
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wanderings birth to a son, who was to be known to 
the world as Akbar, the second founder of the Mongol 
dj^nas^ in India 

Humayun was poor The birth of a son however 
was an event to be celebrated as the happiest of his life 
He summoned then as soon as he had completed his 
thanksgivings to God the chief of his domestic household 
Shekh Jiiihar the same whose record of his private lift has 
formed the basts of this article * and asked lam what was 
yet remaining of the thmgs committed to his charge 
Jauhar replied that he had at the moment onlv 'i bag of 
musk. Humayun ordered him to product the ciusk, then 
breaking it on i Chini plate he divided it amongst his 
nobles as the loy il present in honour of his son s birth 

The boy who from this mom* nt becomes the principal 
personage in the story was named Abul bath J \Ialuddin 
Muhammad Akbar Of his three nurses we have owing 
to his care for their relations m after lift a special mention 
Ihe first of these was Malium Anigih, who attended on 
Akbar from the cradle till after his accession Slu 
would appear to f have had unbounded influence in th( 
harem ami o\er Akbar himself She had one son whose 
father was probably Hurflayun and therefore hilfbrothd 
to Akbar Ihe name of this son was Adhim Khan His 
career was full of adventure but his end w is untimely 1 he 
second nurse was Pichah Jan \nagah, whose husbind w is 
hktwisem rhesersiceof Hamida Begum mother of Akbar 
Their son Zain Khan foster brothei of '^kb ir, btcamf a 
great commander and was one of the ornaments of Akbai s 
court He was accompbslied no iman poet played on 
several musical instruments, and had i passion for colleetip 
elephants He died ultimately from excessive drinking h 
only fault The third nurse Ji Ji Anagah whowastlu 

'*■ rbe Tezkereh al aakiat or, Prime Memoirs of the Emiienr 
Hunoayan by&hckh Jauhar traodated mto English by Major Chark* 
Stewart 183* 

tBlochmasRs The ^iniAkban, p 323 
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wet nut&e was the wife of the Shamsuddin Muhammad 
who I have already stated sailed the lift of Humayun after 
the defeat of Kaoauj The same Shamsuddin had besides- 
special chai^ of the child Akbar with the title of foster 
father Their son who was nourished at the same breasts^ 
M irza Aziz became one of the most loyal and devoted friends 
of the great rulei He was a man of a fine and noble 
nature very capable He held ultimately the highest 
offices He was bold enough always to speak his mind 
freely to his sovereign This boldness often offenoed Akbar 
but he almost invariably submitted to it He used to say 
Between me and Aziz is a nver of milk which I cannot 
cross He survived Akbar some ye irs • 

Under their fostering cire Akbar grew and flourished 
At Amarkoi itself indeed he remained onl) two months 
Almost immediately after his birth hisfillur had been so 
sLiccessful in a skirmish with one of the Sindh chiefs that 
ht had tiken possession of the town of Jon on an arm of 
the fndus in the most feitilc part of Sindh uid here his 
following had so gre itly augmented that in December of 
the same year he sent for his wife and child So formidable 
indeed did his position here seem to Shah Husen that he 
m vrehed against him with a considerable force and, though 
he wis unsuccessful m an assault he blockaded Humayun 
so effectually that the latter consented after consideiable 
n'gotiation, and on the condition that he was supplied 
w ith money and w iter carriage to quit Sindh On 
Januirj lo 1543 Humayun curied this resolution into 
etfect Ciossing the arm of the Indus ht marched to 
Sehw in taking with him the young Akbai then nine 
months old Before the negotutions had concluded an 

Of the pithy sa}ings attributed to thit able nun who was famous 
for his address his intelligence and hi» knowledge of history I may be 
)) r nittud to quote the following A man should mirry four wives—a 
1 r lan woman to have somebody to talk to a Khorasini woman for hit 
hojvcnork a Hindu woman for nur&ing his children and a woman from 
Mawarannahr to have some one to whip as a warning to the other three 
—blochmanos AiaiAkban p 327 
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event had happened which as affecting the early life of the 
child prince, deserves special record 

On April 12. a nobleman joined the emperor Bairim w a^ 
a native of Badakhsban the hfth m descent from a famous 
chief Mir All Shukr Beg Baharlu Educated at Balkh then 
a flourishing cit), he had, at the age of sixteen entered 
Humiyuns army and had fought in the famous battle of 
K inauj Separated from the emperor in the confusion of 
die defeat h( had taken refuge with the R ijah of Sambhal 
When in Malwa waiting for better times he had met Shcr 
Khan, the Afghan victor of Kanauj and that prince h id used 
all his influence to win him over Faithful however to 
the cause of Huma)un Hairam refused all his offers and 
fl(d m company with Abul Kasim goternor of Gwdiar to 
Gujrat Ihey were surpiised and taken during their flight 
by the large rttinuc of in amh iss idor of Sher Khan 
returning from that place The ambissador mistook Abul 
Kisim, a man of imposing stature for Bainm incl was 
about to kill him when Buram stepped forward and 
exclaimed m a manly voict It is I who am Buram 
'“No Slid Abul Kasim I im indeed Bairom this man 
IS my futhful attendant so brave and so fiithful that he 
wishes to sacrifice himself for me so let him go Thf 
ambassador believed Abul K isim beheaded him as Bairam 
and released the true Rairain who aueceeded m reaching 
Gujrat Thence imdtr pretext of sailing for Mecca, he 
embarked at Suiat for Sindh and joined his master it Jon 
We shall see 1 itcr on how he was appointed guardian to the 
Princi Akbar ind how greatly he influenced his destiny 
It was Humayuns object to reich Kandahar with th( 
hope of securing that important place But the treacherous 
Shah Husen had sent information of his movements to 
Kamran and that prince had ordered Askeri then it K in 
oahar to put that ctt> in a state of defence and to w ayl ly 
and seize their eldest brother Askeri m ide all his arrange 
ments to surprise Humayun m his camp near Shal Mustimg 
His plan would have succeeded but for the devotion of an 
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Uzbtk. Chupi Bahadur by name, who managed to elude the 
vi^il mce of his thief and convey to Hximayun the. inforaia- 
iion that the enemy wts approaching Humijun had but 
the time to place his w ife Hnmida Btgum on horseback 
ind to mount himself and gallop off actompaniLcl bv forty 
men and tv^o ladits As for the young child then but a 
year old, the father md mother both felt that the rapid 
journey which h id been forced upon them on horseback m 
mclenu nt weather across a w iterlcss desert would Ik, fatal 
Akbai was left under charge of the faithful Slumsuddm 
ifterwirds better known as Atgah Khan to the* tender 
mercies of his uncle 

Askcri bcha\ed kindly to the child He sent him into 
Kandahar to be under charge of his own wife Sultanum 
Begum and whilst he treated cruelly the other nobles 
whom he had captured he allowed Shamsuddin and the 
three nurses I have named to continue their ministrations 
It testifies to the sweetness of the young prince s dispo 
sition that m a very short time he won the affection of his 
aunt who as long as the cluld was in her charge exerted 
herself to make him as little sensible is possible of the loss 
of his mother 

^kbar had been brought to Kandahir on December 
*S *543 He remained there carefully tended till the 
autumn of the year 1545 During those two yeais his father 
had greatly restored his affairs and in October, 1^45 he 
was advancing at the head of a considerable force from 
Sistan with the avowed intention of making a bid for 
Kandahar Kamran who ruled Afghanistan from Kabul, 
Was resolved that however successful m^htbe his brothers^ 
bid for Kandahir he should not recover his child No^ 
sooner then did he learn that Humayun was marching up' 
the Helinund than he dispatched a conhdential officer to 
Kandah ir with instructions to take possession of the young 
piinct ind bring him to Kabul 

11 was not quite certain that his orders would be obeyed 
rhi tus which united together the sons of Baber were 
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ever the ties of interest, and die surrender of Akbar 
depended entirely upon the opinion which miglit prevail 
m the mind of Ptince A&ken as to the line of conduct 
best (or his interests When the confidential messenger 
of Kamrao reached Kandahar Asken called a council of 
his ministers and chief officers to debate as to the repl> 
which should be given In that council opinions were 
divided Some advised that the child shoultl be restored 
to his father who was close to K indahar with a force 
which they believed to be irresistible, others dreaded 
meumag the displeasure of the powerful Kamran Askeri 
would appear to have been for some time in doubt as 
to the course he should pursie The fear of Kamran 
prevailed Humayun was generous and would pardon 
K imran would neither forget nor forgive Notwithstanding 
then the inclement season of the year the young Akbar 
was despatched, still attended by Shamsuddin and his 
three nurses to Kabul 

1 he journe> was attended with some difficulty because 
Kamran could not depend upon the loyaJt) of the 
district chiefs to himself should they become aware that 
the son of Humayun was being conveyed as a prisoner 
Many were the precautions taken to disguise the rank and 
name of the bov prince At length after the secret had 
more than once narrowly escaped discovery, the party re lehed 
Gha/ni Ihe journey thence to Kabul was accomplished 
without adventure There Akbar w is confided to the 
charge of his great aunt, Khau^adah Begum a 1 idj' of the 
highest consideration the favourite sister of the Lmperor 
Baber and in evuy way worthy of that preference It 
need scarcely be added that this illustrious hdy bc'-towed 
upon him all the eare of a mother 

Whilst Akbar was thus being tenderly c ired for by the 
Begum his father, Humayun had besieged K indahar and 
taken it The news of this event had so alarmed Kimran 
that he at once removed Akbir from thr custody of his 
great aunt threw his governor the faithful Sh imsuddin 
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into prison ind placed him in his own palace the Bala 
Hissir under charge of servants devoted to himself 

The two years which followed were remarkable for i 
succession of events all more or less affecting the young 
pnnee Humiyuo by a senes of sQccessfuI marche® 
enticed Kamrin fiom Kabul November 15, 154^, and 
capturing that city i^^ained his son whom he at once 
restored to the ehirge of Shamsuddin His wife Hamidi 
Begum, arrive i early in the following spring Her arrival 
w IS the sign il for th< perform ince of the nte the mo:« 
important in the eirly life of a Muhammadan child the 
rite of circumcision The ceremony observed on the 
occasion was magnificent md Humayun celebrattdit by 
bestowing rewirds upon the most distinguish! d of his 
idh( rents 

I hen occurred another turn m th« wheel of fortune 
Humayun mide an expedition into Badakhshin Itwis 
successful but whilst the victor w is amnging the ad 
mmistiation of the country he fell dangerously ill Kamran 
was at the time a fugitive m Sindh but no sooner did he 
hear of his brothtrs illness than he marched on Kabul 
and took, it Once again did tlie young Akbar fall into 
the hands of his ambitious uncle As a consequence, 
Sh imsuddin was dismissed and the can of the child 
entrusted to the servants of Kamran 

Then occurred the most perilous crisis m the life of 
the young prince 1 he recovery of Kabul by Kamran 
h id bee n a surprise efiecte d by i prince who hael not the 
meins to retain his conquest Humayun advanced to 
ret ike Kibul elefeated the army which Kamran despatched 
to hinder his progress and laid siege to the city He took 
the outer fortifications ami had reduced the garrison to 
extremity when Kamran to check the lire of the besiegers 
ordered his men to t\ix>se Akbar on the part of the wall 
where the fire was the hottest * The information of this 

1 his fact stated by Abul I a^l and by Nizam uddm Ahmad author 
of the 1 abagat 1 Akbari but Shekh Jauhat only states that kamran 
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barbarity reached the ears of Humiyun and the firing 
ceased on that side Meanwhile the child was uninjured 
A few days later Kamran succeeded in escaping fiom 
Kabul, and Humayun re occupied the city He found 
Akbar his mother and all the ladies of his household 
perfectly safe The f uthful Shamsuddin once more assumetl 
charge of the child whilst the emperor proceeded to pursue 
Kamran into Badakhshan After a short campaign Kam 
ran surrendered August s’, 1548 was pardoned and 
treated with generosity and assigned the province of 
Khutlan Humiyun returned to embrtcc his son at Ktbul 
According to all ippearance the dangers which had 
encircled the life of the young prince from his infancy had 
disappeared His fathers xuthonty was it last securelj 
founded m \fghanistm and on its borders He received 
all the attention due to the first prince of the blood royal 
But in those da) s it was necessary that a sovereign who 
wished to retain power should leave nothing to ch mc< 
Humayun would appeir to have been wanting alike in that 
Urge compiehension and energy necessary to consolidate 
an empire Certain it is that Kami in igamrcbelUd io 
put an t nd to his brother s prttensions Hum lyun who i id 
returned to Kabul quitted th it cil) (1530) leaving Akbar 
then in his eighth jtar the nominal governor under the 
guardianship of Muhammad K isini Khan Birlis, a noble 
man one of the p iriis ms of K imran but now Humayun s 
trusted counsellor I hen occurred one of those surprises 
so common m those days of disorder Humiyun who had 
marched from K ibul to crush Kamran, was himself surprist d 
by Kamran at Dera Kipchak Kamran re occupied Kabul 
and became masUr for the third time of the person of his 
m phew 

Not however for long Humayun who hid escapeil 

thrMtened to expose him The craelites pcnietnled by Kamran duriti}. 
this siege were so terrible and so wantoa that it is difficult to believe that 
he would bave been withheld by any moral coosideralion from committing 
the outrage attributed to him m the text 
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slig^htly ’ftoundcd, from the fidd Dera Kipchah, rallied 
his iirm> at Andcrab marched against Kabul Kamrau 
issued from that city to meet him and the two annies met 
dt Shutargardan, the pass use J m our time by Sir F i tdenck 
Roberts in his march to Cabul in i8'*9 After i bloody 
fight Humayui gdin^ the victory—a. victory the more 
precioi a to hiir js on its conclusion he was delighted by 
the appearance on the field of his son Akbar ol whose 
fate he had been uncertam On his arrival at'Kabul 
Humayun bestowed upon his son a rich jaghir 

From this time Akbir began to take a prominent and 
active part in State affairs When only m his tenth year, 
he commmdcd m irmy corps vihich proceedech from 
Ghizni to cooperate with the emperor in an expedition 
igamst Hangash a fertile valley extending across the 
Sulaiman range now subject to tht chief of Kohat The 
year following saw the complete collapse of Kamran and 
that fivourable turn in his iffairs which mnde Humayun 
resolve to reco^er India 

Mention li'ts been made of the illustrious nobleman, 
Bairnm Khan who had joined the Emperor at Jon 
When Humayun first marched to Kabul he had ap|x3mted 
Bair im governor of Kandahar, and, during the events 1 
have recorded Bairam had faithfully administered that im 
portant districts When Humavun decided to re conquer 
India he summoned Biirim to Kabul with all the troops 
he Could collect Three and a half months after Baiiams 
irrival there, August 31, 1554 Humayun and Akbar the 
latter in his thirteenth yeai %et out at the he idol 3000 
horse leasing Bairam to bring on die artillery infantry 
and stores Humayun tnd Akbar marched on Jalalabad, 
ind 1 mb irked there on i rift on the Kibuliiver They 
rtach Peshawar then an integral portion of Afghanistan, 
in the last week of Decimlicr and on the last day of the 
y e ir encamixid on tlu ban! of tht Indus 1 here Bairam 
jomeil them, three days later, with themun body ot the 
iriny 
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goer} 4 aieh Bat the chief!* waited, and '^ited lavam, for 
aAf sij^ of the vhite &ced merchants whom they had been 
led tw expect, a^di when all hope of their appearance 
vait'i^ied, they ntade no effort to bridle their preditory 

con^ned to levy on all passing traders just 
so much black mail as their goods were able to bear and 
the Burmese Government would tolerate ^ Soon after 
rhebaW’S accession however they found that the Burmese 
Government was not a factor that they need trouble them 
selves about They found that as the kings tyranny in 
creased, the area over which his writs ran grew less and 
just as the deci) in the life of a forest tree becomes first 
observable at the extremities of the branches so they recog 
nis^ the 6tst symptoms of the decline of Thebaw s power 
in the increasing lawlessness of the districts abutting on 
their terntones 

In these circumstances it m*i) be readily imagined with 
what east and rapidity things went from bad to wor!>e As 
the exactions of the blackmailers becinie more and more 
excessive trade declined and the highwaymen having 
thus killed the goose which laid the golden eggs were driven 
in pursuit of plunder further afield This it was which 
induced them to attack Bhamo at the beginning of the year 
The sack of that place yielded them for the moment a rich 
spoil But m this they ovcrstej^ied the limits even of 
Thebaw s impotence, Bhamo being the point of departure 
for the Chinese tr ide was too important a town to be lost 
without a struggle An army was therefore sent to recover 
It but the works thrown up by the bandits were so strong 
that the Burmese e nerxl deemed j^it wise to postpone m 
attack until he had received reinforcements \s events 
turned out> the most powerful foes the besieged hail to con 
tend with were thewe of their own household Being as 
unused to yield continued obedience as their leaders wen 
to admimstef- a governmt nt th( rank and file of the Shan- 
Kakhyen force split up into factions under stress of a si^e 
and a portion of them ojiened negotiations with the Burmese 
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thing bat whit they earned with them Henceforward 
thej resolved to confine themstlves to the defence 
of mountain passes and forts and on the three pos¬ 
sible lines of march, for Mui Bop opened the way to 
a third they redoubled their endeavours to make them 
impassable 

They might well consider them impregnable Probably 
the Mandarin Roid through Bac Leand Fhanh Moi waa 
so The road beyond the mythical Bridge of the Goddess 
of Mercy wound in a cramped valley through forests al^ng 
the base of an abrupt line of limestone rocks several 
hundred feet high the route cut every here and there at 
right angles by deep torrent beds on the farther side of 
each of which was a log breastwork Forts masked bv the 
trees caverns in tlie cliff face turned into strongholds 
opportunitu s for ambuscade at every stc p were likely to 
have justified Celestial confidence But the F rench did not 
attempt to force a way General de Negricrmadc a rtcon 
naissance m force fiom Kep and then hurried lound by 
water to Chu Both brigades m irched north from this b/ 
the Dong Sung road For two or three miles on either 
side of this V illage now a huge entrenched camp both sides 
of the dehlc w ere lined with forts Lvery eminence bee 
hive shaped hills —a cross between the Vosges and the 
Yorkshire wolds—covered with tall coarse grass mdfroma 
few hundred to i thousand feet high had its forts When 
the I* rench came m sight descending from the Deo Vang 
ridge the line of forts on cither side of the valley, each fort 
with its banners streaming and waving defiantly was grand 
in the extiemt and seemed to foretell days of desperate 
fighting Well might the Chinese think it was a task 
beyond the strt ngth of an army 6 ooo strong So it would 
have been if the Chinese had mounted or had known how 
to use, their Gatling and Nordenfeldt guns, or even if they 
had been able to make a proper use of their small arms 
But all except a few of the machine guns were left behind at 
Lang son and Cua ai and faither back on the road to 
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as far as Nan Nmg Fu Moreover ihe men got confused 
with their miscellaneous nfles 

rhe French earned their quaire vtnq;/ de montagtu to 
the tops of hills on mule back, shelled the forts comfortably 
from a distance and then sent the troops up the sloi>e when 
the fort garrisons were thoroughly disorgmisedand had fired 
half the cartridges in their belts it nothing it ill Never 
thtless the first few forts offered more or less resistance 
and one of diem even drove back i company of the Foreign 
Legion in disorder But the majority of them found too 
late that except by getting on the top of the earthworks 
they could not cover anyone coming up the hill that 
their loopholes only enabled them to fire str light before 
them ind that the cisemates were almost entiiely useless 
till the enemy was almost upon them and got so choked 
up w ith smoke from i single volley that no one could set 
before him Moreover the garrisons were fnr too small 
no reinforcements were sent up from the camp below 
and the French were allowed to dispose of them piece 
ncnl 1 he heights which the I rt nch captured on the first 
diy coveied a score or njore of lower works and the next 
day tht nrullery done forced the evacuntion of almost all 
of them 

It wis a terrible blow to the Chinese and no wonder 
Here they had been labouring for months at the building 
of these defences eich one of which seemed to them 
capnble of resisting for hours if not altogether impregnable 
Still notwithstindmg dl their mistakes and misfortunes if 
the Chinese had only used their irtillery they might have 
inflicted such loss on the enemy is to hinder his march on 
Lang son Even as it w is, the I re nch had to halt three 
days to let the piovisions and reseive ammunition come up 
The Chinamen over the ndge in the Ihanh Moi valley 
profited by the opportunity to come over ind cut the heads 
off several sentries They nearly surrounded in out 
lying picket, kept up a fight at 800 yards distance through 
out a day and charged a company of the Legion vith fixed 
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bayonets at the end of it AB this gave the defeated 
wamors of Dong Sung time to rally and the spirit to do so 
But they were out of all conceit with their forts There 
were many of them still here and there along the defiles 
but they were all abandoned 

The latei fighting was of a desultory character The 
Chinese crouched behind the hill crests for shelter and fired 
their guns into the air without even seeing the enemy 
The bolder spiiits jumped up and fired from the hip, with 
the muzzle at an ingle of forty five No doubt there are 
very few even among veterans who ever think of aiming 
delibcntcly m the heat of battle but at any rate they 
adjust their sights for those who are directly attacking 
them riit Chinamen killed quite as miny people i mile 
and a half in the rear as they did m the front line The 
Chinese showed themselves as incomprehensible in their 
fighting IS they ire in many other things 1 hey would 
give up position after position and then they would come 
wildly charging on the enemy fi^ty or i hundred at a time 
shrieking ind howling md waving their guns without an 
attempt to cover their id\ anec The stragglers and 
wounded that the T rench caught refused with calm scorn 
to give any information as to ilie numbers and whereabouts 
of the army reviled the two or three Saigon Chinamen that 
acted as interpreters for the French, and walked off the 
road, tranquilly and submissively to where the French 
butcher motioned them knelt on tlie ground tnd held up 
their heids sideways without flinching so that the bullet 
might be the more easily put into their car 

In the fighting at Bang Bo, ard onwards to Lang-son, 
at the end of March, they were the victors but it was not 
through any change of tactics, or a use of their irollery 
They followed up General de Ndgners brigade, repulsed 
and !(■ treating mor< because its ammunition was running 
out th m because it was ent numbered and out fought with 
the utmost intrepidity , surrounded and shot down a com 
pail) of the iiith of the line, and lost far more men with 
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indiSef^ce m their victcsy than ever they had m defeat, 
excep^^tt the Kep massacre When four days after their 
hrst success at Bang-Bo they tried, on March 38 to cany 
the ibits at Ki Lua, over the river from Lang son, they 
advanced diree times to the assault with most desperate 
courage, under a withenng hre and with no cover within 
three-quarters of a mile of the ramparts But they advanced 
tn the usual antiquated fishion A pnze was offered to the 
successful brigade Accordingly, when one advanced and 
failed another followed with the same result and a third did 
not hesiute to try its fortune and all this against unbreached 
walls No brigade received any assistance from another 
The reward would have been halved and so would the 
credit of the officer m command 

Similarly when the French commenced their retreat 
from Lang son the day following it was hurried enough 
certainly but it was not so precipitate but that the Chinese 
could have overtaken them by hill paths and cut off, or at 
any rate forced the French to run the gauntlet of a plung 
mg fire against which artillery j would have been of little 
use The matter was made the easier by the division of 
the French force into two for greater speed m retreat, 
and for the preservation of Chu and Kep, which otherwise 
would have been too weakly garrisoned But instead of 
attempting anything of this kind the Chinese had a 
Thrasonical brag over the capture of Lang son and then 
followed the French up by their own roads, driving them 
before them instead of herding them in In face of an 
enemy having the slightest military knowledge or even 
the most elementary conceit of themselves General de 
Negners brigade must have been annihilated As it ^^^s 
it Was only cut in half, and Kep and Chu immensely 
strong positions received humbled but desperite garrisons 
If negotiations for peace had not for some time been 
progressing, and, indeed actually appioaching completion 
there is no doubt that the war would have been greatlv cx 
tended and that each successive comb it would ha\ e pro\ t d 
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more severe for the French At first, the Generals of the 
Kwang SI and Kwang tung army corps were inclined to 
grumble at tlic order to retire again into Chinese territory 
but a severe check received m front of Kep and a recog 
nition of the fact that the hrench did hot intend to retire 
farther led them to acquiesct more readily m their recall 
Still they left off practically victorious and the knowledge 
of this IS likely to do harm to China in two ways In the 
first place thf consciousness that she has met and defied 
one of the great European powers will 2>roduce increased 
vamglonousness 

They will in the second pi ice consider that if their 
military system is not perfect it is sufficiently good to 
meet a first class military power rheChimse must not 
draw too sweeping conclusions from their latest i xperience 
The I reneh fought biavely indwith numbers much mfeiior 
to the Chinese but still the contest was not equal 1 hey 
were armed with weapons ns a whole superior to the 
Chinese and they had been t-nined how to use them 
They had artilleiy and it was well served and in fact won 
ilmost all their bittles for them Abose all they had 
confidence in the skill of their leaders ind the courige 
of their officers The war was nevertheless mismanaged 
from beginning to end It was allowed to drag on over 
three years, till the Chinese wtie led to belies e tint France 
had made her strongest effort with what she had in the 
field and that not only was the Republic unable to attack a 
vital point like Peking or Canton but was inevitably 
destined with the assistmce of time, to fail in what it 
had begun in longking and 1 emosa The attempt to 
do two things with a force which was barely strong 
enough for one was a calimitous failure for it is not too 
much to say that the fongkmg expedition was a failure 
I Ik I rtnch were held in check it Tuyen Kwan on 
the nortli w( st front and if the war had continued 
would almost perforce liave had to evacuate that citadel 
they were actually driven from I ing son and thus 
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they had huge armies to face, one on each flank m 
the worst season of the year It was a regular see saw 
To oppose the Yunnan army and the Black Flags they 
had tfo borrow from Kep and Chu, and when they had 
struck a blow on the Red River they had to hurry east to 
save disaster m the Bacninh piovince In Formosa the 
S’tualion was the most pitiful that a European nation has 
ever betn in in face of an Fastern foe 

Agauist French skill and conhdence the Chinese had 
little to oppose except an endless supply of men They 
had arms of precision but they did not know how to use 
them and beyond this they made the fatal mistake of buying 
arms of every kind they could get hold of From their 
own arsenals they got Sniders Martini Henrys and Re 
mingtons Then from America they got shiploads more of 
Remingtons From speculators throughout the treaty ports 
they got Mauser rifles Winchester md Spencer repeaters 
Berdans, Enflelds and Brown Besses a couple of hundred 
of match rifles Deely Metfords and W estle) Richards from 
one firm and a few thousand old Chassepots and Mimes 
from another Their cartridges came from the ends of the 
earth The ordnance department was a scratch creation or 
rather was tne ordinary piovincial conclave ot mandarins 
Consequently the arms were sent indiscriminately wherever 
they were wanted and were served out anyhow A big 
man got a Martini Henry or a Mauser and a little one had 
a Spencer or a Winchester given him Therefore abnve 
who on the march down h id learnt from a casual friend how 
to manage a Snider was at his wits end to know what had 
become of the hammer when a Martini Henn was served 
out to him Another who was proud of his knowledge of 
the way to load a Remington was abashed when he was 
given a Mauser with its projecting nob which did not seem 
to lend Itself to anj thing The difference between the 
Spencer and the Winchester did not seem mteri sting to men 
who had to defend their lives with them Their confusion 
of course, was for from ending here The mandarin mind 
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did not grasp the fact that any given cartridge will not fit 
every gun Neithei did the ^dier “proud m having at 
length mastered the details of hi^ barbanaQ engine of de 
struction suspect for a moment that bis troubles had only 
begun The roan who had a Smder cartridge given him 
to fire out of 1 Winchester repeater was happy for in this 
case at least, it was obvious to the meanest capacity that it 
was impossiblt to insert the c irtndgc It was many sizes 
too laige But It was different with another who got a 
Mauser or a Remington cartridge to fire out of a Martini 
Henry It seemed just possible that a little thinning down 
might make it available But how to thin it down was the 
trouble Scraping it with a knife or rubbing it on a stone 
did not do much good, and destroyed the nm, so that the 
extractor would not catch it Hitting it with a stone was 
still less satisfactory and sometimes made it go off when it 
was not wanted Attempts to right the confusion were not 
successful and at last the purveyors at the front hit upon a 
plan which as they thought solved the whole difficulty. 
1 hey had wide cartridge belts made covering the whole 
chest of a man and into compartments ot each belt they put 
an assortment of every kind of cartridge they had in store 
But between M irtmi, Mauser Berdan Remington Snider 
Wmchcvter, Peabody and Boxer cartridges the wretched 
brave had some three or four hundred cartridges to carry 
with the knowledge that by far the larger portion would 
be of no use to him 1 he mystery was that the China 
men were able to keep up the good fire they did and it 
wis small wonder that the Prench found the roads and 
by-paths and the very hill sides sown with cartridges that 
h id never been fired 

Here then tht Chinese notwithst inding their modem 
irms, were at a heavy disadaantage Ihcy were still more 
so with theu" artillery ind other new tangled engines of war 
They had^rupp and V avasseur guns from their own gim- 
fietories 1 bey had Krupp guns from Essen They had 
other stray batteries which they had picked up from specu 
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lators in Hongkong and elsewhere, who had very often 
had them for years in their godowns Then at Lang son 
they haS mortars throwing sut inch shells They had rocket 
tubes hnd rocket tioughs, and a large supply of twelve, 
eighteen and twenty-four pound war rockets They had 
heard that Gordon used land torpedoes in the defence of 
Khartoum Gordon was a kind of extra god of war to 
them so they promptly sent down abundance of torpedoes 
which were not wanted for the defence of the Canton 
River Finally, they h-td mountain guns Gardiner, Gat¬ 
ling, and Nordenfeldt 1 he excitement over these out 
landish appliances as they arrived at the Cua ai magazine 
or It Langson was extreme and the big boned Hunan 
conscripts and the Kwing si trainbands, rejoiced to think 
that at last they would meet the Fankwai on equal terms, 
and were likely to see how he would stand his own 
showers of lead and the diabolical shells that burst 
mysteriously overhead and killed people down in a hollow 
with a big hill between them and the enemy But 
alas the time never came Battle after battle the jxior 
wretches fought holding their own against nfle fire and 
only put to the rout by the villainous shells that came from 
far away hill tops, or by the mitratlU from closer quarters 
(.)nly twice were the Krupp guns fired—at Mui Bop m 
January and at Dong Dang in the end of February, and 
at Dong Dang the shell otherwise well enough planted, 
failed to t xplode, probably because they were filled with 
charcoal instead of powder, a trick that foreign con 
tractors and some arsenal mandarins find very profitable 
The m ichmt guns were never used at all nuther were the 
mortars and rockets The torpedoes simply cumbered the 
giound, andit wis a mercy that some blunderer did not 
succeed m t xplodtng such of them as wi re chargt d 1 f 
the G itbngs and Nordenfeldls had been mounted md le i 
sonably well servea m Dong sung defile the French would 
probably nevei have got to Lang son No wonder then 
that the poor Ch nese levies lest heart They had presumed 
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that because the guns were there some one knew how to 
use them but those who had this knowledge were 
officers, and they did not care to expose themseh t,3 to the 
fire which would be immediatelj directed on a battery 
Consequently the braves lost the Inst trace of confidence 
they might have had in their leaden. If they had not 
guessed before that genetals who remain a days march 
behind when their troops arc in action are of no great 
lalue they certainly must hive come to that conclusion 
when they found that the cannon ready to hand were not 
used The other officers were not m any way more esti 
mabk None but the inferior rank went to the front 
The majority had not an idea more than their men whit 
ought to be done Some were simple cowiids others 
were recklessly foolhardy and went charging with a section 
igamst the whole French army 

When we idd to this the fact that the levies had passed 
all their lives in a society where military virtues are 1 egarded 
as of little moment md wht re military officers are looked 
upon as little better thin braw lers and bullies itwis litile 
wonder that the Chincsi armies did not do much notwith 
standing their numbeis These numbers moreover were 
m a particular eng igement of no great vilue for no com 
mander ever thought of bickmg up another Each man w is 
supposed to look out for himself when he wis itticked If 
he got into tiouble tliat was no reason why anyone else 
should put himself out of the wiy to join him 1 inally, 
with the Chinese a panic or even i headlong flight brought 
no disgrict They were therefore not supposed to have 
any self respect to lose or credit to gain Moreover the 
scare was soon over and thtv were prepared to fight in the 
same way a few Hivs later 

The Chinese forces engaged in the two years fighting 
were therefore such is China could turn out by the hundred 
thous ind in case of need Probably not more than 000 
were under fire iltogetherm Tongking Yet China gamed 
her point She had no indemnity to pay, and Kelung and 
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the Pescadores were restored to Iier without any prolonged 
occupi|ion The Imperial court may therefore think that 
the same will happen in any future war and that therefore 
any attempt to organise the Green Flag army Would not 
only be dangerous to the Manchu d> nasty but actually 
unnecessary from any point of view Nevertheless it is 
obvious that a proper force, expeditiously managed could 
do anything it liked against the Luh Ying and the only 
effective thing m dealing with China is to attack Peking 
Bui h« re a very different force has to be dealt with It 
IS one of the strangest things in that extraordinary country, 
China that the governor general of the province in which 
the Imperial capital is situated commands an army practi 
cally his own md that this army is the only force worthy 
of the name in all the Middle Kingdom Li Hung chang 
is governor general of the province of Pe Chihh He is 
much feared at court He is detested by almost ill hts col 
leagues He is a pure Chinaman and he hts been sup 
posed to aspire to be th< founder of a neu Chinese Imperul 
uynasty One of the shifty projects of the Fr< nch in then 
hte irusolute wir of ihassei balances was to tempt Li over 
to their side by the promise of the throne of tht Hwang Fi 
Whether the proposal w is actually made is doubtful If 
It was it IS almost eeitun that the grand stcretary had 
belief enough in hisarnyto prefi r loyalty His first war 
experienc* w is under Iseng Kwo P in whom he succeeded 
m ib66 as governor general of the Iwo Kiang His 
connection with Gordon at Su chao is famihat to all 
Englishmen ind it w is then that he learnt the \aliie of 
discipline to an army When m 1^71 li first settled at 
Tientsin he had under his command eighteen battalions of 
tht nominal strength of 500 mi n each Whether tnenti- 
two battalions which he had sent to put down the Shen si 
rebellion have since returned or whethei he h is replaced 
them by others is not \ery clear but it is certain thit he 
has now i very large number of well irmtd troops I htse 
are chiefly kept at Fitntsm and it is they who furnish the 
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garrisons of the Taku and Peh Tang forts ard also of Port 
Arthur m the gulf I be formidable armament of these forts 
IS well known, and Li Hung change field artillery is also 
numerous«-and efficient The actual value of this force 
has never been tested, but it is certain that it would be a 
very much more serious enemy than anything the French 
had to meet 

Thf faults of the Chinese brave array have been 
► indicated They are of a nature that can be easil> removed 
That the nation is not cowardly was sufficiently prtived 
by what tliese poor scratch levies did Mr Meadows who 
knew the Chinese as well as any Western can says ‘ The 
Chinese possess as much constitutional or animal courage as 
any other specimens of the hum in race but of that courage 
which IS based on a determination of the mind to display 
intrepidity they arci, nationally wanting simply because 
theu* own opinions uid institutions offer little inducement to 
their minds to come to any such determination That the 
nation has other qualifications besides bravery is very e isily 
proved The raw material for soldiers is extremely good 
Their physique is far better than that of any Oriental 
nation, and many of the men would compare with the most 
muscular races m Europe 1 hey have the common eastern 
capacity of supporting fatigue They march habitually as 
fast and as long as a European flying column, simply 
because they are never encumbered with the heavy baggage 
which delays our armies so much They are temperate and 
frugal and can live on an amount of food and support 
privations which would npidly decimate any European 
races They are naturally law abiding docile and obedient 
to authority They arr intelligent, ingenious, and per 
severing I he terror which the country people have of the 
soldiery is simply due to the fact that the present force of 
the Luh Ying is largely filled with vagabonds, of whom 
some are too weak to be of any use except to illtreat the 
villagers and others are in league with the smugglers, 
robbers, and all the bhckgu inls of the country side 
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The officers almost umversally falsify the rctiiros and 
make deductions from the men s pay Consequently the 
latter have to live <m the country which necessarily 
embitters public feeling against the army But that a 
Chinese force can tie brought to a very efficient and 
disciplined state is sufficiently proved by the histor) of 
Gordons force When the soldiers are properly paid 
there is no robbing of villagers and farmers When thej 
are properly officered and looked after they are as law 
abiding as other citirens of the Empire and as much in 
hand and as adaptable as any soldiers m the world The) 
were found in the E\er Victorious army to work admirably 
as sappers Thc) were quite cool owing to the national 
lymphatic timi>erament and however great their losses 
did not becomt restless under hre like Europeans In 
almost every case they carried off then wounded and even 
their dead from the field This was more than the French 
did In the Bac Le retreat many of the severely wounded 
were abandoned or as whispers have reached France were 
killed by their comrades at leist one officer an Irish cap 
tain of the Foreign Legion was U ft on the field last March 
badly wounded and his company actually saw his head cut 
off without an attempt to sa\ e him Cruelty is, perhaps 
natural to the phlegmatic temperament of the Chinaman 
but it must not be forgotten that after pc ic( was concluded 
they restored to the 1 lench some soldiers whom they had 
taken prisoners That was more tht n c\ er the I* rench did 
they killed every one,—wounded and strollers uniformed 
brave and plain shopkeeper 

The Chinaman drills fairly well but can never get over 
the belief that military evolutions ait simple ‘show 
oidgtn and are of no real value in the field As a nation 
they are absolutely without imagination Thiy can learn 
anything, but they can conceive nothing They rcadilj 
pick up the most complicated military manoeuvres but 
unless the exact order they have learnt is always preserved 
they are lost Very stnet discipline and ible officers will 
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be necessary to make them retain the parade ground move 
ments on the field of battle Li Hungchangs army is 
said to have constant practice in firing The raw levies m 
fongking knew just enough to discharge their guns and no 
more A few of the garrisons on the Canton River at 
Whampoa and elsewhere made very fair practice at 200 
yards it a single target painted bhek and with no bull s 
eye but they weie never exercised at any longer distance 
probably because of the difficulty of explaining the sights 
Throughout this p tper no notice has been taken of the 
Blickhiaga They are simply outlaws and robbers biit 
they showed what Chinamen could do They were daring 
to excess they were admirable marksmen their prompt¬ 
ness of iction ability to seue the smallest advantage and 
unfading readiness of resource showed them to be 
splendid stuff for soldiers They were simple ruffians but 
there is no reason why other Chinamen should not be 
trained to their fighting efficiency and display their good 
qudities without their drawbacks 

Hut none of these qualities will he of any use until 
thtre ire skilled officers to command the men and that 
cannot be until military men of all giadis irt freed 
from the stigma of contempt that now lies upon them 
They do not pass literary examinations and therefore 
ihty are held unworthy of respect Hollowing a similar 
lin of argument it is thought that talented literiti h i\ing 
stu hed all the cl issics must necessarily know i great 
deal about strategy and other military arts And indeed 
lecoimts of battles and sieges are a fa\ourue subject 
lor the themes of th( red sashes and seem to justify 
the reliance which the public places in them Civilians 
ir»- constantly being put in chief command of the Chinese 
irnues They do not interfere much in the general 
1 1 ing( ment and, indeed u’C always too far in the rear 
10 be ab'c to xrrangt a plan of action After a battle they 
write an account of it in balanced periods and ask to be 
i) mished for their want of success 
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The Chinese have had a valuable lesson from their war 
■with Fjance If they care to follow up its teachings they 
may make themselves unissaiUble b> any nation on earth 
They are an essentially peaceful race and it might be well 
that ihcv should be a strong one They possess m 
authentic political history for 4 aoo years and when Css ir 
conquered Britain China was as great as it is now The 
sons of Han are spread over an area the very \ astness of 
which f^w people in Europe appreciate and their numbers 
even in proportion to their territory are enormous The 
Flowery Land has survived through long ages of vantd 
fortune It has been conquered many times and each time 
has nsen superior to defeat has absorbed one rac< of 
conquerors and driven out another and has still remained 
a great Empire Signs of disruption art however not 
wanting If tath province were allowed to have its highly 
trained and efficiently armed battalions the jealousies which 
tven now are violent and nft enough might break out into 
open strife and end m rum But this the Imperial govern 
ment IS little likely to permit The danger of such standing 
armies is recognised as close at hind The danger from a 
foreign fot may be remote It may bt warded off or it 
may be tided over in the s>ame scrambling wav as the war 
with I ranee At any rate the Government will not 
willingly prepare for themselves the dinger which a 
skilful general might prove to the Manchu dynasty 
Better the wound from without than the cancir within 
It may therefore be prophesied with some confidence 
diat the Chinese brave with Ins big flapping hat his 
umbrella his pipe and his fin will not be trimmed into 
a smart and steady campaigner for many a long day 

J Gforcf S<oti (Shwa\Yol) 
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REVIEWS 
Balfour s Cychpadta 

A QUESTION which ni*ny ask and to which we at least arc 
specially bound to reply is Where can accurate inforroation 
be obtained about India Dr Ralfour enables us to inswei 
the question without hesitation His Cyclopxdia of 
India in 3 vols recently published by Bernard Quantch 
supplies It and not only for India but for the gnater part 
of Southern Asia As si>eaalists we might be disposed to 
regret that he had unnecess-vily expanded the field of 
his investufation although he gives an excellent reason 
for so doing, and there can be no doubt thit the general 
rcider and student will feel the additional information thus 
supplied an enhancement of the original obligition Dr 
Balfour states in his prefatory notice that the work contains 
35 000 articles and 16 000 index headings relating to an 
area of 11,722 70S square miles and peopled by 704,401 171 
souls To those, theieforc, who seek information on 
Asiatic questions it may be remarked, procure BaJfoui s 
Cyclopedia for your own library shelves if you can, and 
if the cost be too great, utilise its knowledge by Irequent 
reference at the British Museum There is much to- 
interest the reader and to hold bis or her fmey m the 
descriptions given of the numerous races of India, ami of 
the strange and often repellent customs which show their 
proximity to barbarism, Tt the same time that they may 
establish their descent from an earlier civilisation than our 
own Ihose who turn to these volumts will be equilJy 
instructed ind amused A cyclopedia is required for 
purposes of reference md not for thorough perusal, yet 
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we tekve seen for duller and less pleasant books than this 
for sereral hours promiscuous reading In one sense those 
who try this plan can hardly be at fault, for, open the 
volumes where one may the eye will scarcely fail to light 
upon somethmg Aat will attract notice and deserve the 
most careful attention that can be bestowed upon it We 
could quote our own experience in support of ^his assertion 
but such proof is unnecessary By the aid of this 
Cyclopaedia of Dr Hunters Imperial Gazetteer, and of 
Colonel Yules forthcoming Glossary the plei of ignorance 
on Indian subjects should no longer be considered to 
possess any validity If wc enn only agree as to the 
simple fnets a great advance Will have been made m the 
treatment of Indian and Asiatic topics 


The Turk Race 

1 o the English public the name of Arminius V imb^iy 
IS most familiar as that of an enterprising traveller and an 
outspoken denouncer in the Press and upon the platform of 
Russia s insidious encroachments and ambitious designs m 
Asia But among his own countrymen and m literary 
circles everywhere he is still better known as perhaps the 
highest living authority on the languages and history of the 
widespread nationality from whicli Magyar, Bulgar and 
Ottoman alike, though at far intersals of time and place, 
draw their origin Those who take an interest and probably 
a lai^e number of our readers do so in the f ite of the 
Ottoman Empire, and in the career and character of the 
remarkable people who founded it and made it for a long 
period the glory of Islam and the terror of Christendom 
should study the Professor s latest work ( Das T urktnvolk 
Brotkhaus Ltipsig) on the ethnology of the 1 urkish race 
The able and erudite author stands by univt rsal rt cognition 
m the foremost rank if he does not indeed occupy a unique 
position among those competent to treat that most difficult 
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and obscure branch of Asutic history indicated bj the title of 
his book He has lavished upon it such wealth of learning 
ind research, diversificil by acute commentary original 
thought and graphic illustration as convinces us it is the 
product not only of vast labour but a labour sweetened 
by intense sympathy with his theme It is true that 
previous writers hid handled the same subject m detached 
parts and with reference to one or other of the scattered 
members of the Turkish family but Professor Vambery 
has been the first we believe to undertake the onerous task 
of collecting colhcing and welding into a concrete form the 
solated fragments left by misty legends and incomplete 
rtcord>i of the whole race having pretensions to classic 
descent from Turk the eldest son of Japhet From the 
days however of this tponymous chief till the middle 
of the sixth century SD—a long disapp< arance it must 
be confessed—the incidents md the names distinctive oJ 
furl ish national life art either iltogether unknown or 
enveloped in foggy myths or onlv to be faintly tiaced by 
the lid of modern philology amid the twilight of tradition 
It vvib not until the reign of Justinian thit the Gieeks first 
came to the knowledge that imong the Scvthians of central 
\sia thcie existed a separate people called Turks I heir 
habits were then nomadic pastoral and predatorv ind 
their prince, Dizabulus displayed with rude ostentation 
b« fore the eyes of an envoy from Constantinople the hoirds 
of precious metals ind rich stuffs Which had l>ecn acquired 
in wit orfotay or some small portion, perhips m coin 
mercc with Ins neighbours of China and Persia His 
frontiers approached if they did not march with those two 
coiintrus tnd in other directions his boundaries were 
extensive but as ill defined as boundaries have ever been 
in those regions stretching northward into the inhospitable 
wastes of Sibena, and marked, if not confined on ihe 
south b) the waters of the Oxus Professor Vambery 
follows the migrations of the five branches of the nation— 
\i7 the Turks of Siberia of Central Asia of the Volga 
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of the Euxine and of the West He describes with a lucid 
pen their < ustoms and manners ind exfdores with all tlie 
7est and elucidates with *111 the skill of a profound philo 
legist the abstruse questions connected with their numerous 
dialects which although diffenng yet betrav to the skilled 
investigator a common ongin Professor Vambery hu* 
written a great work, and earned the gratitude of every 
Oriental scholar 


lyandertttgs in China 

Travelling in China is no longer the penlous under 
taking that it once was and along the beaten tracks it can 
be performed in comparative security It is therefore not 
urpnsmg to find thit the lady who did so much to popu 
larise the islandb of the Pacific should have turned her 
steps to the Middle Kingdom The narrative of h< r 
experiences m the Treaty Ports and m the capital 
of the Chinese I mpiie is contained in the two 
volumes which hive just been published bj Messrs 
Blackwood under the title of Wanderings in China incl 
those who have read Miss Corelon Cummings prev ous 
works vv ill not need to be told th it she is an agreeable and 
instructive chaperone in the stuely of fresh countri'’s and 
strmge peoples With this general confirmation of the 
excellence of the book we may call special itteiition to the 
merits of the two chapters entitled, thi Oflferings of th( 
Dead ind the Temple of Heaven In th« former the 
importance of ancestral worship is exhibited in the clearest 
manner and Miss Gordon Cummmg makes it appeir it 
least probable that six millions sterling are armually 
expended m China in offerings at ancestial temples 7 hi 
opinion more or less prevalent throughout the whole of the 
Asiatic world that a man dies dishonoured if he does not 
leave a son to perform the rite*- of religion in Ins honour 
reaches its most intense form m China This stiong 
n ational sentiment has on more than one occasion 
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influenced the succession to the throne, while it has been 
known to react m the opposite direction by a father, who 
has felt a sense of hcs own shortcomings insi^mg that his 
son should ‘ bury him in common clothes as an indication 
of his fault We need scarcdy stat< here that in China 
the colour of full mourning for a relation, or for the 
emperor is white while blue is that of complimentary 
mourning Some of the obligations imposed by the »rict 
letter of the law, eg , that no marriage should take place 
for twenty set en months after the death of the emperor, 
and which at certain periods of Chinese history would have 
entailed a prolonged national celibacy are evaded by the 
power left in the hands of the new emperor to decree at 
any moment the termimtion of the time given over to 
public lamentation The Chinese have very practical 
methods of evading the inconvenience of their laws, which 
the) preserve m their ongmal and possibl) antiquated 
form The Temple of Heaven at Pekm is to the 
Chinese \ery much what St Peters is to the Roman 
Catholic, and the most stately ceremonial at the Chinese 
court IS the emperors prayer and offering to Shangti 
within Its precincts Tor a full account of this semi 
religious semi secular celebration we must refer the reader 
to Miss Gordon Cummings own pages which convey a 
great deal more knowledge to the ordinary mind than 
many volumes of a more pretentious character 

General Chesney 

General Chesney s bw^fraphy (‘ The Life of General 
I R Chesney W H Allen & Co) is not such 
heav) reading as that officers own account of the 
Puphrates \ illey Expedition was but that remarkable 
expedition was the one episode in hts career which mil 
pt rp>ct\nte his fame is an intrepid and intelligent explorer 
Pitcv years have passed s nee it was undertaken and the 
r uphrates Valley Railway, which Sir WilU'im Andrew has 
spired no effort to keep before his countrymen and the 
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Government, remdins apparently as much a dream as a 
was )>rfore Chesney showed how easily it could be reahsed, 
but hts name wdl remain indissolubly associated with the 
immense improvement effected within that period m the 
communications between England and her Eastern posses 
stons and markets Nor will this be only On iccouiit of 
his favourite project, for to him belongs the credit of having 
discovered the error of tlie great Napoleon s engineers and 
of having esublished th< pracucdbihty of 1 canal between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea M de Lesseps 
openly proclaimed his right to be styled The T ather of 
the Canal The lifeof such an b nglishmhn even ilthough 
It was in other respects uneventful cannot fail to be m 
structive to a wide circle of readers The account given 
of the Chesney family and of its adventures in America 
during the War of Independence and afterwards tp the 
north of Ireland is highly interesting Those who read 
the volume will discovi r that General Chesney was brought 
up m a hard school which could not but Ic ive an impression 
upon his character The abruptness and harshness of 
manner which were habitual to him must have covered a 
kind heart and an affectionate disposition as is shown by 
his constancy to Miss Fraser his attachment to whom 
forms a prett> idyll running through these pages With 
regard to his great scheme of a radway from the Levant to 
the Persian Gulf wc regret its not being earned out m the 
years following the Crimean war as might have been done 
had the Government of England given the smallest ex 
pression of approval and encouragement The author o f 
Ihis volume states that tiu line was sacrificed by Lord 
Palmerston to the necessities of the French alliance But 
while shoring to the fullest extent the regret of Chesney s 
admin rs that his scheme was not carried ou» ttc cannot 
obscure from ourselves the great difference in the position 
of the case now and in ib6i The constiucuon of a 
Euphrates Valley Railway at the present day bnsiUs with 
difficulties It IS only practicable is part of 1 resolute 
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policy to maintain the integrity of Asiatic Turkey and 
Per n against Russia, and the chances of such a policy 
being adopted and consistently earned out appear deplor 
ably remote Whatever T urkey may do herself on a small 
scale towards facilitating such an undertaking in the future 
IS worthy of encouragement but the occasion for attempting 
the larger enterprise will onl) arrive afUr a successful war 
on th« part of England acrainst Russia Until that has 
happened Englishmen will think twice before risking their 
m )ney in m undertaking which would b“ the chief spoil of 
Russian success General Chesne> must he esteemed un 
fortunate in the temper of his time The English people 
with the most practical reasons to carry jt out neglected 
the Euphrates V alley Railwaj while the French for the 
sake of a mere idea cut through the Isthmus of Suez and 
established the short water route to Indi v and Chin i w hich 
only a short land route without interruption will completely 
supersede 


riu Rfalayan iiiates 

Mi-> Innes has written in extremely interesting account 
of her si\ years residence m the Malayan State of Lang it 
ind shi has given it the very catching and not mappro 
priate title of “ 1 h Cheraonese with the Gilding off 
(R Benthy & Son) Her readers will agree with us that 
if all Mala)an states are like Langat theic is very littk 
gilding to come off Those who turn to the bright and 
giaphic pages of these volumes cannot f ul to be entcrtainid 
and Mrs Innes imparts just enough solid mitter to her 
nirritivf to give it something more thin in ephemeral 
mter< St Her descuption of the Malay character is espe 
cullv good 1 he Malay sh^ sajs is the laziest being on 
the face of the earth, and b; uayof illustration she adds he 
would like to lie under a banina tree all hts life and let the 
fruit drop into his mouth In his eyes an Enghshmin is 
unnect sarily and troubksom ’j energetic but a Chinaman 
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IS still worse After her descriptions of the mode of life 
and habits of the Malays it seems marvellous how Mrs 
Inncs could have managed to exist &o long m their society 
One Malayan chief who used a knife with his meals 'liter 
nated the process of cutting up bis food by paring his toe 
nails and this incident is far fiom being unique of its kind 
The experience of Mrs Innes in this quarter of the world 
was full of danger as well as of unpleasantness While 
In mg m the resident s house at Pangkar, Captain Lloyd was 
murdered by the Chinese and she herstlf and Mrs Lloyd 
were attacked, wounded and left for dead That there is a 
brighter side to Mala> life and climate the reader will 
perceive from Mrs Innes s glowing account of Kuala 
Kangsa the residence of Sir Hugh Low the resident nt 
Perak Not merely was the scenery lovely but Sir 
Hugh s style of living left little desire to change Persk for 
London Into the causes and consequences of Mr Innes s 
spontaneous retirement from the service we need not enter 
hert He must have felt some satisfaction in I ord Kimberley 
miking one of his letters the l>asis of i despiich after he 
hul refused him ill the com^nnsition to which he held 
himself entitled As Mrs Innes herseli observes some 
where in her book the indnidual unlucky or indiscreet 
enough to come into collision with a government generally 
gets the worst of it and very Iittlr sympathy besides Of 
iIk merits of her work within its compass we cannot si^eak 
too highly, and we shall hope to meet Mrs Innes igam 
undei an Asiatie sky 


The Mahovtedan IVof/d 

In the brief space at our disposal, it is only jxissible to 
express m general terms the unreserved ipprov il w ith 
which we have to welcome this new work by the learned 
ind accomp'ished author of ‘ Notes on Muh unm idanism 
[A DienoNARY OF Islam By Tuomvs PsTRies. Hii in s 
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B D W H Allen & Co ] It is Mther remarkable that 
notwithstanding the increased popular interest which has 
been mnnifcsted in recent years m connection with all 
m-itters affecting the East, and the great attenticm now 
given in this country to the ^dy of comfarative religion 
no effort should have been hitherto made to place m 
the hands of the English speaking peoples of the t^orld a 
systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Moslem faith, 
which IS moreover the rule of life of not less than 
40000000 of our fellow subjects in Indu, and of as many 
millions more of the subjects of foreign powers with whom 
the interests of our great commerce m the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans impose on us the closest and most delicate 
international relations This want his now been efficiently 
supplied by the Rev Mr Hughes His present publicn 
tton IS a complete Cyclopjcdia of the dogmas, rites, cere 
monies and religious customs, and of the technical and 
theological terminolog) of Islam It is also much more 
than this being a very good biognohy of Islam, although 
It does not profess to touch on the subject which his already 
been disposed of for I nghshmen by Slanis tnnslation of 
the great bibliographical dictioniry of Ibn Khalhkan 

As Mr Huglies is a clei^yman who for over twenty 
years has been the Church Missionary Society s agent 
It Peshdwur in the Punjab, he might be suspected of 
making this book the vehicle of i controversial attack on 
Mahomedanism but in truth, its absolute impartiality is 
Its most conspicuous merit In looking through Mr 
Hughes pages we have only noticed one very slight in¬ 
accuracy -ind It IS the attribution of the description of the 
celebration of the Mohurnim, m Bombay, extracted from 
The Miracle Play of Hisin and Husain by Sir Lewis 
Pelly, to the graphic pen of that distinguished officer 
now M P for Hacknev It was, however, as Sir Lewis 
Pelly veiy cirefuUy stated written by Sir George 
Birdwood In conclusion, we cordially recommend Mr 
Hughes s valuible, and most fascinating volume to all 
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young Englishmen serving m India, or engaged m Egvpt 
under the Government of the Khedive, and to all our 
fellow-countrymen who realise that the stability of the 
British empire entirely depends on the Knowledge, and 
the sympathetic spirit in which it is administered 


The ^dmimshation of India 

Anyone who exposes with some right of knowledge tlie 
mis statements so generally circulated about the English 
idmmistration in India and which are so readily caught up 
and clothed in eloquent language by Mr Bright, confers a 
useful service calling for frmk recognition A work of this 
character is Mr H A D Phillips s “ Our Administration 
m India, just published by Messrs Thacker & Co It 
relates specially to the province of Bengal which is thi 
f ivounte battle ground of the pessimists and detractors of 
English rule, who fancied thit because Asiatic topics were 
generally tabooed, Englishmen would listen to any calumn) 
of their fellow countrymen in the Fast Mr Phillips 
would have been wanting in insight is well as spirit if he 
had not stood up for his order and the facts which he 
records must in the long run tend to refute the allegations 
of the sworn enemies of the Indian service Beyond that 
It IS impossible to entertain a hope 1 he zealots who have 
b mded themselves together to decry F nghsh administration 
are proof against argument The most cogent reasoning, 
the demonstration of the simplest facts will not wring from 
them a single admission that they have erred in argument 
and authority The task of convmcmg these men of then 
errors is impossible They should be ignored and left to 
expose their own follies Those who know the facts as 
Mr Phillips does, must address themselves to the English 
oeople, and the surest way to w in public opinion is to give 
the true state of the case m moderate langu ige and with 
out exaggeration, and to record the facts m as interesting 
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\ manner as possible Mr Phillips has brought together 
*1 qu mtity of really mstrucuve particulars rdevant to his 
subject, but he would have been better tui^psed if he had 
taken less notice of those he assails What they thirst 
for IS notoriety, which, beyond a small coterie the) have 
not attained, nor will they ever attain it, save through 
the undiscnminiting notice of those who expose obvious 
blunders of fact, and denounce the wild ravings of ixilitical 
passion or personal spleen 


Armmtus Vambiry 

Many persons will be thinking this Chnstmastide of 
a suitable book to present to boys home from school 
and as our special mission is to increase the interest in 
all Astatic things and to make them popular wc have 
looked out for i work thit would an>wer this purpose 
We find it almost reidy to our hand m the Boy s Edition 
of the life and adventures of Arminius Vambiry which 
Mr Fisher Unwin has just published V’^c have no 
hesitition m saying that an ideal work sketched by ojr 
imagination as to what a Central Asian tnveller and 
author should do and what an English schoolboy would 
t \pect could not answer oui mam purpose better than 
this autobiography of the formi r dervish and the present 
professor Prof ssor Vambirv s life possesses all the spice 
of adventure without which the best intcntioned book will 
fill flat m a boy s estimation We recommend this Boy s 
Edition on the ground that it is a good book in itself, 
md also because wc know of no other work more calculated 
to create an early interest in our special subjects 


Our iitmmaiy t>f Ft cm > Haavotdably emitted through frttswe 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUP 
PLYING FEMALE MEDICAL AID TO THE 
WOMEN OF INDIA 

I HI little account which I now propose to ijivc of the 
National Association for supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India* is not a record of work achieved 
The Association is in its infancy and has as yit founded no 
hospitals endowed no institutions trained no doctors it 
h IS merely innounced its existence organized its consti 
tution formulated its aspintions and received and laid 
by for the moment the money subset ibed by its well 
wishers but as it has met with a eery wirm reception in 
India and as many both here and m England who arc 
interested in the subject have no means of learning more 
about the Association than is conveyed to them b^ its 
name, I think it may be agreeable to tl« m and useful to 
the Association if I endeavour to give somedetuls with 
regard to its orgin its organization its atm ind intentions, 
Its special difficulties, and its future prospects 

The Urst Repori of ihe N-itiunal Vwicauon for suiphinj, 1 cmalc 
Medical Aid to the Women of India be luocurid at Messrs 
Hitchards Piccidilly and Messrs lliacktnnil'“iity,^ t ilcutnat lue 
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I should have j»-eferred to leave ^us task to an abler 
and more practised pen, but as I am the person most 
responsible for the safe conduct of the Nadonal Association 


through Its hrst difficulties, and as every letter and paper 
concemmg it has passed through my hands, I thiiik diat it 
IS perhaps better that I should make an attempt to wntc 
Its short history myself 

When I was leaving England Hei Majesty the Queen 
Empress drew my attenticm to the subject and said that 
she thought that it was one in which 1 might uke a 
practical interest From that time I took pains to learn all 
that I could of the medical question in India as r^ards 
women, and 1 found that although certzun great efforts were 
bung made m a few places to provide female attendance 
hospitals, training schools, and dispensaries for women 
and although missionary dfort had done much and had 
indeed for years been sending out pioneers into the field 
yet, taking India as a whole its women were undoubtidly 
without that medical aid which their European sisters irc 
accustomed to consider as absolutely necessary 

I found that even m cases where nature, if left to her 
self would be the best doctor the ignorant practice of the 


so called midwife led to infinite mi 5 ch|ief and might often 

be charactenred is abominably cruel It seemed to me 

then that if only the people of Indja could lx made to 

realize that their women have to bear more than their 

mcessary share of human suffering kod that it rests with 

the men of this country and with \the women of other 

nationalities to relieve them of than unnecessary burden 

then surely the men would put the^ shoulders to the wheel, 

and would detcroune th%t sIm wives and mothers and 

sisters and daughters dependent upon them should m times 

of sickness and pain nave every relief that humait> skill and 

tender nursing could / afford them, and we, women of other 

n itionahtic s who ari not debarred by custom or religion 

from emplo>ing^^'c^ors and who have, m addition to 

mpdical aid ev/r# w/onet) of scene and occupation to turn 
i Q £ ^ 
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our minds from our own suflbnng^ we surely too should 
feel ft deep sympathy widi our less fortunate sisters, and 
should each one of us endeavour to aid in the work of 
mitigatu^ deir sulTenngs ' 

I bought diat {f an association could be formed which 
should set before itself this one single object, to bring 
medical knowledge and medical relief to the women of 
India and which should carefully avoid compromising 
the simplicity of its aim by keeping clear of all controversial 
subjects, and by working m a stnctly unsectanan spirit, 
then It might become nation'll and it ought to command 
the support and sympathy of every one m the countiy who 
has women dependent upon him 

With this idea then of forming a National Association 
to provide medical relief for the women of India, I wrote to 
Mrs Grant Duff Lady Rcay Lady Aitchison, and Lady 
L) ill on the subject and received their cordial support 
A short time after a prospectus was drtwn up and was 
published in vinous languages all over India the Associ- 
ition was named as above and the money collected was 
credited to " The Countess of Duffenn s Fund 

The warmest possible response was given to the aiipeal, 
the Press was almost unanimous m its approval of the 
prospectus, and the matter was so fxsourably alluded to in 
addresses presented to the Viceroy by municipalities in 
vanous towns which he visited dunng the autumn th it I 
have reason to feel assured that the Association has not 
been forced upon the people, that it is not premature and 
that it proposes to supply a want which the men of this 
country were banning seriously to recc^nize 

fhe idea was mdted so kindly received that very few 
objections or unfavourable cnticisms wen made upon it 
It ma> however be well to s ly something with regard 10 
those that have come before me A few persons maintain 
that the women of this country do scqj^^medical men pro 
fessionoJly In reply to this I think I \)C \ safely say thit 
they never do except in the last extr^^uity, and that the 
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doctor so admitted to a Zeoana ^ters with ht$ head m 
i bag or remains outside the purdah feeling hts patients 
pulse but un ible to make any of the necessary examina 
tions Others simply state that the women do not want 
doctors It all, and that therefore any scheme for giving 
them medical relief is unnecessary and quixotic To 
refute an irgumeni properly one should understand it and 
I confess 1 do not understand this one It seems to me 
simply to point to the total abolition of doctors and to the 
extinction ol medicnl science iltogethcr If women do not 
want doctors then men can do without them If the strong 
man who h is only ill health diseases, or accidents to fear 
needs iheir services surely the weak woman who adds to 
ill these hibilities the pains and troubles of child birth 
needs them too 

I do not think however that as i rule men deny them 
solves midical advice ind 1 ha\e even heird it whisptred 
occisiunally that a man thinks a good deal of his own little 
aches and pains and cm be somewhat nervous ov( r in 
unaccustomed twinge lliis miy be *1 libel but it is true 
that m India is elsewhere men have all that they requin 
in the wiy of medical advice while the women here hive 
not \nd the object of this scheme ;s to remedj an accidental 
injustice 

\nother criticism made upon it is that it is official 
offici il in tins connection being used as a term of reproach 

The National Association receives no Government aid 
ind circ has been t it en to make no jierson d appeals for 
subscriptions but that we who have started this scheme 
are more oi less ottiual is true and I cannot help saying 
that we rejoice that our position m the country is such as to 
give us spicial ad\ int^es in organizing a work which we 
smceiely believe to be for the good of its people but at 
ih< same time we are honestly d< sirous that the Assocn 
lion should become 4 nofficiil and truly national and we arc 
mil ing every endeavour to place it upon a really popular 
liisis \\f u"! mei 4 jy birds of passage here ind if the 
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work IS to go and prosper it must gradually be taken 
out of our ifends and be undertaken by those who live in 
the country, and for the benefit of whose women it has been 
begun 

This bnngs me to the organization od the Associ ition 
Its genera] affairs are managed by the Central Committee of 
which I am President, the other members being 

rhe Honourable C P Ilbe' Surgeon Oenent H Simp^oa 
C SI , CI L, Member of the M r> , Sanit-ir) ( ommts'uontr 
Viceroys Counal mth the Government of (ndia 

I he Honourable Sir Steuart Ba> Maharajah Su Totendro Mohun 

ley K C SI Member of the Tagore K C s [ 

Viceroy s Council Sjud Ahmed Khan Bahadur of 

\ Mackenzie Fsq Secretary to Allyghur C S I 
theGovernmentof India Home C H Moore Es«i (Messrs ( »l 

Department. hnders Aibuthnoi and Co) 

i resident Bank of Beni,il 

And the money subscribed to it constitutes ‘ 1 he Countess 
of Dufferins Pund In connection with it, branches hi\e 
been formed it Madris Bombay the Punjab iht North 
Western Provinces Burmah the Central Provineis Bengal 
ind Mysore Committees have been chosen uulbrinthes 
of I he Countess of Duffenns Fund have Ik cn opv ned 
I ich branch association is for all financial ind executive 
purposes entirel> independent but it is expected lo 'idhtre 
to the piinciples of the N itional Association in<l il is nsl ed 
to contribute x small percentage on its rcetipts to tlu 
CentrU Bund 

This percentage is considered partly as 1 Iml to num 
tarn the national character of the Association all parts of 
the country contributing to aid the poorer eli tnets and 
pirtly as a subscription towards the public ition of the 
report the correspondence and other minot ex.[ienses 

In almejst all the places where branrh(*s li ive be en 
formed public meetings have been held inJ lu^e mixed 
committees have been elected 

It has also been arranged to encounge o isting insti 
tutions and orgxmrations having the same meebexi woik m 
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view, to affiliate tkeittselves to the Association, allowing 
them at the same tune to retain thar full i^q>endence 
This arrangement will principally affi^ct Missiorary Soocties 
but It will also be applied to lai^e fOmale hos^utals dis¬ 
pensaries, or medical schools whidi, having been establlsbed 
before the birth of the Association have their own funds 
and their own rul<^ and cannot, therefore, be bound by 
those of the National Association 

These ilhliated institutions may obtain grants in aid from 
the Association and the schools will certainly benefit by the 
increased number of pupils entering them while all affiliated 
societies will share whatever advantage is to be gamed by 
the annual publication of their reports and by finding m the 
Association a common centre of reference and information 
I do not think that it is necessary to give the general 
reader any more detailed account of our constitution and I 
will, therefon pass on to the aims of the Assoaation as 
set forth m its prospectus The first on the list is— 

I —Medical tut*ton, including the teichmg and training 
m India of women as doctors, hospital assistants 
nurses and midwives 

I have placed this object first because the necessar) 
training for anj one of these departments of medical work 
being long it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
begun at once , and ilthough for the present we must rely 
m unly upon the seta ices of English and American ladies 
and though I might almost say that for ever the) will 
probably be required here in considerable numbers, yet wf 
must look to India herself for a large, and what I might 
call wholesale supply of fenale doctors m the future A 
great countr) like this can never be fully supplied with 
physicians from abroad and like women of every other 
nation the Indian woman will niturally prefer whenever 
It IS possible to have her own compatriots as medical 
ittendants 

In the case of mtdwives the need for training natives 
IS still more urgent, and a good supply of ordinary side 
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nurses must be speoally valuaUe in a country where the 
patients s^om they are mtoided are practic^ly without 
medic^ a^istance 

The s^^ad object of the Association is— * 

II ~^MeduaI relief, induding («) the establishment, 
under female superintendence of dispensaries 
and cott^e hospitals for the treatment of women 
and children, (^) the opening of female wards 
under female superintendence in existing hospitals 
and dispensaries , (r) the provision of female 
medical officers and attendants for existing female 
wards {d) and the founding of ho^itals for 
women where special funds or endowments are 
forthcoming 

Although we have placed this long list of requirements 
second yet there is no doubt that mi dical relief must go 
hand in hand with medical tuition and that dispensaries 
and hospitals are as necessary to our students as they are 
to our sick In fr iming this paragraph however it was of 
the latter we were thinking and the benefits accunng to 
the former aie incidental We are most anxious to establish 
dispensaries, because we consider that m no other way can 
so large a number of women be relieved The beds m a 
hospital must always be proportionally few and will pro 
bably be only filled by those who ire suffering from seiious 
illness , whereas ill the minor maladies can be treated and 
the work of prevention whieh is better than cure can be 
admirably earned out m a dispensary besides dispensaries 
are eoraparatively cheap and 1 fear that cheapness is a 
consideration to which we must pay the very greatest 
attention 

They have one other advantage m this country they 
lead the native woman gradually to -ippreciate the relief 
offered to her it the dispensary she gets to know the 
medical officer personally and to value her services so that 
when a hospital follows it is no longei so grcit and terrible 
an effort to her to go into it 
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As to hospitals and female wards, it is scarcely necessary 
to enlai^ upon their importance, and the gn at desirability 
of establishing them wherever it is possible tt^do so This 
IS not a matter upon which th^e is any difference of opinion 
and were it not a question of money, the Association would 
set to work at once to supply so evident a 4^nt but un 
fortunately the building of a single large hospital would 
swallow up the whole Central Fund in one capacious 
mouthful and even a ward would make a serious hole in its 
resources therefore the prospectus prudently adds to the 
*' founding of hospitals the saving clause ' where special 
funds or endowments are forthcoming 

III —The supply of trainedfemale nut set andmtdunves 
for women and children in hospitals and private 
houses 

This relates to women who have passed the stage of 
tuition, and who whether nitiie Luropean or Fuiasian 
are qualiBed to undirtake the duties of their profession 
the Association will endeas our to jrface these in the ordinary 
manner, and there i:> nothing special to be noted on this 
point 

I may now glince at the special difficulties which arc 
met with in starting this particular work in India In 
setting before ourselves the task of carrying a great reform 
into the very inmost homes of the people, we are anxious 
scrupulously to respect their own wishes and their own 
religions and even their own less sacred opinions and 
prejudices We wish to force nothing upon them, and to 
suggest nothing which can do violence to their feelings or 
which can be said to tamper m the very slightest degiee 
with the sf elusion and the privacy in which Oriental women 
live 

Ihe National Associanons one aim and aspiration is 
to bring to the women of India better health, freedom from 
unnecessary pain and all the comforts and alleviations 
which science hts discovered and which the mmistenng 
hand of doctor or nurse can supply but each single custom 
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which has to be considered adds to the difficulty of the 
undertaking The laws of caste meet one at every turn 
and the many different languages spoken are all so many 
stumbling Uocks in our path ' 

It IS impossible for any one who has not been brought 
fece to face with these difficulties to realize how great they 
are such a person is m the same state of blissful ignorance 
as the not uncommon individual who vaguely says to a 
friend I am going to spend a year in India, wh'it sort of 
clothes shall I require ’ without ever stating whether he 
IS bound for the highest peak of Simla or for the baking 
plains of Sukkur India is India to him and although he 
o-sks the question he probably feels assured that a trans 
parent garment ot some sort will be comfortable every 
where Such j person taking up this question for the first 
tune fancies that it must be all plain sailing He sees 
himself in imagination dealing with a little country like 
Ireland establishing one lady doctor here and another 
there buildmg a hospital in one place and opening a 
dispensarv in another the work ill being done with very 
Iittk trouble and with much satisfaction to himself But if 
th( same individu il were told that he had to deal with the 
whole of Europe instead of with a little bit of it, he would 
find that whit was suitable to Russia was disapproved in 
Spam, and that his plans for Stockholm did not work at 
Rome India is as large as Europe its languages are as 
num_rous and its peculiar customs are more rigid and 
more difficult for a stranger to become acquainted with 
But the difficulty is not insurmountable I he branches of 
the Association localize the work and assure the introdue 
lion of medical relief into eich province in the way most 
pleasing md most suitable to the conditions of its people 
and it lb Sincerely to be hoped that as thi men of the 
country have expressed their approval of tlie sclicmc they 
will lend their strong nght arm to carry it through anti 
will aid us with the special knowledge required to do so 
successfully, warning Jus when we tread on dangcious 
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ground, and showing us how to malce our efforts most 
effectual , 

We have also to take into account; Ae possible disincUna 
tioo of the Women to avail themselves of the medical relief 
we wish to give thefii I believe most of |hem will Welcome 

It gladly, but to some it will come as an innovation of wluch^ 
they do not see the necessity Their mothers and grand¬ 
mothers have lived and died without such relief, and ex- 
penence does not tell them of its ad\ antages The native 
woman is known to be patient, gentle uncomplaining long 
suffering and unselfish to a degree and it might be di^cult 
to rouse her to do anything for htrsdf but she is also a 
devoted wife and mother md if she can be made to under 
stand that her own good health is necessary to the well 
being of her house and to the bodil) strength of her 
children 1 feel sure she will use her influence to forward 
our work 

It will take longer to accustom her to the idea of 
medicine as a profession and so far only women of the 
lowest caste will undertake the office of midwife but I' 
hope the day will come when the work of bringing health 
to the sick ease to those in pam allev lations to the incur 
able, Will be considered so honourable a task as to give the. 
women who undertake it a special place in the regard and! 
esteem of the people 

Even in England however our land of progress and 
good sense prejudice stood out for many jears against 
1 id) doctors and lady nurses It is twenty five years since 
Miss Nightingale first startled, and somewhat shocked, the 
world widi her new idea and she lives to see the well- 
trained nurse considered a necessit) and a blessing, while 
the ladies who adopt the profession are no longer esteemed 
eccentric and unfeminine Surely then, we must hav 
p ititnce here, and must neither be discouraged nor sm; 
prised if those for whose benefit wc desire to int;©duci 
this new s)stem are somewhat slow m acknowledging i^s 
advantages 
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A last drfSodty Js that we start our med«:al work with 
scarcely any supply of doctors, midwives or nurses to- hand* 
There 19 not one single native female doctor ready though 
abdut for^ now being trained A few Bast Indian 
ladies J»ve been educated at Madras and have all the 
necessary qualifications to two of these I have already 
been able to offer appointments, but the country itself is 
undoubtedly unable to supply even the present demand 
for well educated doctors, well trained nurses, and efficient 
midwives We are thus senousl> handicapped at the 
outset and wc have to look to England to help us in our 

difficulty 

I ma> say here as I “un often asked my opinion upon 
the matter that 1 think India does offer a fine career to 
English women who enter the medical profession They 
will be w-inted as doctors and they will be wanted as 
teachers and we cannot m ikc any real progress m our work 
heie without their assistanct but to the further question 
How many lady doctors shall I be likely to Want ^ which 
IS put to me by many correspondents both in 1-ngIand 
ind America I am unable to give any very accurate 
rtply 

As I have remarked before the growth of this mo\ c 
ment must be slow and it may oe many years before 
doctors for women are regarded absolute necessities 
but I do think that almost at once a certain demand for 
their services will be created and I hope that within i 

year several may be sent for 

In fact the only difficulty m placing many of them at 
once IS again that tenable question of money Each one 
who comes must cost us f'iFO or ^600 a year including 
passage money salary and other expenses, and this sum is 
not to be found everywhere at any rate not until ineditai 
relief for women ranks in the minds of the people of tlie 

country as an imperative want 

Persons m England also often ip^dy to me for aid m 
eairying on their education as nurses or doctors express 
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mg at the same time their >vish to come eventus^y to 
India but I have m every case replied that so long as 
nurses and doctors are to be found ready ttamed, we have 
no right to <tpend money upon educating them, and that m 
fact we never can spend anything upon medical tuition 
out of India 

The National Association is founded upon the principle 
that It IS to be strictly unsectarian and the consideration 
of this point comes ippropriately next to the question of 
ditficultits for although nothing seems more easy theo 
retically in practice we find ourselves constantly stumbling 
up against it and the reason of this is that having strongly 
It heart the organization of i system of medical relief for 
the women of the country wc are yet obligetl steml) to 
keep aloof from almost the only organization for the 
purpose which exists and is alread> in working order 
Scattered over various pirts of the country there are 
missionary I tdies with dispensaries or small hosintals doing 
an immense amount of excellent mt dical work and ready 
to do more if only they had the money necessary for 
Milirging tlte field of their libours Thtse little dispen 
sancs and the doctors already there, speaking the language 
basing actjuired the confidence of the jxxiple with that 
n ligious and self sacrificing spint in their hearts which 
enables them to work for the good of others without 
thought for themselves »ould have been of tlie gieatest 
liOssible help to us but we cannot employ them and it is 
absolutely necessary to abstain from so doing for we are 
bound m honour to use the money subscribed on the faith 
«>f our unsectarian principles m siidi i way as to satisfy the 
most exacting cntic 

As however it is nther important that our exact 
position with regard to the medical missions should be 
111 derstood I will try to < vplain it In answer to questions 
which were put to the Committee by a missionary lady who 
IS in charge of two dispensaries in Bengal we replied in the 
lollowini; terms — 
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I —The National Association cannot employ mission 
anes, nor can it provide hospital accommodation 
in which it IS m^ded to combme medical treat 
ment with rdigious teaching * 

It may in certain cases be glad to avail itself of 
medical missions as training .^encies and may 
occasionally attach an assistant to a mission dispen 
sary in order to give that assistant the benefit of 
further training on leaving college under a lady 
doctors supervision but m such cases it would 
have to be clearly understood chat the assistant s 
duty would be strictly confined to medical work 
II—No officers in the employ of the Nitional 
Association! can be allowed to exercise a mis 
sionary calling 

III—The National Association cannot undertake to 
provide funds for the travelling expenses or 
establishment of medical missionaries 
We ha\e thus stated clear!) that w( cannot aid mission 
ary work but while we u-e compelled to stmd aloof from 
the midical missions yet we have a philanthropic work m 
common and we certainly have no wish to he considered 
antagonistic to them Wc cannot help them but 1 do 
think that the policy of the National Association with 
regard to them should as a rule be one of non inter\ entiou 
and that we should leave them undisturbed in places wh< n 
they ire already established except in the case of ver) laigc 
towns where theic is room for a :»ccond medical establish 
ment or when the municipality or the inhabitants of the 
district supply the funds necess xr) for obtaining the services 
of another lady doctor then it would be our duty to aiu 
such a locality m procuring th( desired medical assistance 
After this expression of our intentions it will nxtural)\ 
be aske 4 what advantage either we or the Missions will 
derive from their affiliation to the Association I repl) 
that avc shall gam by acquiring through their reports x 
real knowledge of dl the medical work that is being done 
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throughout the country, instead of ^y knowti^ vdiat we 
do ourselves, and they I dunk, wdi by the gte^r 

interest excited in the question 6f female nSedic^ work tn 
India and'by the greater publicity given b) thdr own edorts 
in this direction 

So far the Missionary Societies are inclined to think 
that they have lost income by the inauguration of my fund 
because people either say that the Countess of Dufienns 
Fund can do the work,’ or the> complain that they are 
being asked to give tuice to the same object but I do not 
think any habitual subscriber to the Medical Missions has 
diverted his gift into my treasury and, as the Missions 
received no pecuniary help from it the persons who are 
interested in them have just as muchjreason to subscribe to 
them as they hid before / 

It IS now time to say something fis to our intentions and 
prospects and the way in which ye propose to carr> out 
the objects of the Association in doing so I shall cease 
to talk of the National Association W a whole because the 
branches are independent for all nn^ncial and executive 
pur^xises and each one of them is actively engaged m 
forwarding the work m its own protiVice I shall, there 
fore speak only of the Central Fund and of the Central 
Committee, 

As far as I can make out the mone y subscribed over 
the whole country is about three lakhs—a sum which ought 
to be ;^30ooo but which owing to thA low rate of ex 
change, is really only ;^23,ooo, of this tha Central Com 
mittce h'lve the disposal of over one apd A half lakhs, or 
^12 ooo This IS not a very laige aipital considcrii^ all 
that there is to do with it but it "hay been collected m a 
very feti months, and in this case mon^>^oes not by any 
means represent the general interest iir the avheme, or the 
work done since its promulgation 

A few e\amples will illustrate my meaning The 
■Maharajah of Ulwar has started a dispensary imdcf f 5 *piale 
supervision, and has given two scholarships, the MaharifVh 
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of Durbhui^ asked me to lay the foundatton-stone of 
aa(Hher which he ts about to build, a durd is to be esta 
by ftai Badyanath Pundit Bahadur at Cuttack 
fecnale wards have been {Komised to Lady l^all for the 
A^a College, which will eadi bear the name of its cUnior, 
at Delhi the municipahty intend to build a female ward and 
to, place It under a lady doctor, several scholarships have 
been given by Sir Walter de South , and all this, and much 
mor^ has been done without touching the Central or any 
Branch Fund Moreover I sincerely hope to see the 
municipalities and the local boards showing increased 
interest in the question, each one doing something sub¬ 
stantial for the benefit of the women within their juris 
diction Through them really rapid advances might be 
made and a permanent and self sustaining character would 
be given to the work 

But the Central Committee means to do something, and 
I will endeavour to give in idea of the plans we have under 
consideration As the greater part of the money subscribed 
to the Central Fund comes from the Independent States and 
from the poorer parts of the country the Committee has to 
consider how it can best benefit them With a view to 
forwarding our first object, that of medical tuition we mean 
to aid and improve the Agra Medical College and, if 
possible also to start a small model training school at 
Jubbulporc, which shall be entirely under female super 
vision, stnetly purdah in its arrangements, and to which we 
hope girls of good caste from the Independent States may 
be induced to go for medical education At both these 
places It will be necessary* to establish female hospitals and 
we look forward trustfully to the day when special funds 

may be forthcoming to build them 

We shall in every place make use of every means we 
can find to tram midwives As I said before I consider 
this a most urgent need, and except at Umntzar where 
Miss Hewlett, a missionary lady has really succeeded m 
tramuig them in considerable numbers I cannot find that 
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hitherto the expenments in this direction have met with 
an) great success and indeed untd lymg-in hospitals are 
open, there is no way of teaching them rn large munhers 
I hope, however, that we may find some means of giving 
them even a little education for although I fully appreciate 
a well trained and first rate nurse, yet f think that when a 
midwife IS so bad as to jump upon her patient by way of 
accelerating her recovery after her confinement, then the 
training sufficient to teach such a practitioner to leave the 
woman alone would be extremely desirable even if it went 
no further It is not possible m an article like this to give 
more examples of their malpractices The above repre 
sents a system and is not an isolated case it gives some 
idea of the terrible incapacity of the ordinary midwife and 
the great necessity there is to improve her and it cx 
plains why I advocate doing all we can with the maienal that 
we have it hand ignorant and prejudiced though it be If 
we wait until our candidates can read and write and do 
arithmetic and undergo a two ) ears professional course of 
stud) we shall be postponing the general good longer than 
IS necessary In this case le mieux est lennemt du bien 
we must not refuse to improve because we want to perfect, 
we must be content with a midwife who does no active 
harm for the present hoping with time to license only those 
who are really well quilified for the post Meintunethe 
Central Committee think it might be possible to retain the 


services of two fully qualified midwives who could bi 
emplo)ed at some central place when not otherwise en 
gaged but who when sent for wouldie ready to travel to 
iny dist int place where they might be required 


W e arc ilso anxious to promote sanitary instruction in 


girls schools ind to aid m the publication of primers and 
of small b(x>l s suck as arc brought out by the Ladies 
Sanitary A.ssocntion in England and which may be useful 
to women m zenaios We believe that simply written 
chapti rs on ihe Health oi Mothers, The Management 
of R ibies the value of fresh air and the mischief of bad 
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what to do jn c<xs(^ of httle accidents, &c would be read 
and would prove extremely useful but here one of the 
forme* difficulties comes in—not only will e ich book have 
to be translated into various langu'^es it will aUo hive ^ 
be specially adapted for each different part of tl t country , 
some steps are already being taken to carry out this iclc i 
These proposals ire modi st indeed and our a&piiations 
do not soar much higher than our programme whose w mgs 
lie weighted by financial constdfrations but it must be 
remembered that the efforts made by the Central Committee 
are only a small part of the work doing throughout the 
country m furtherance of the aims of the National Associa 
tion In Madras Bomluj Bengal the Punjab, the North 
\\ cst Provinces in Mysore and m Burmah the work is 
going on and Assam which is unable to form i blanch is 
aliout to send students to Calcutta 

It 15 not within tht scope of this article to give an 
iccount of what has been doing in India of late years but 
i should b» sorry to give the impression tliat no previous 
cheiits had b( en midc m this diiection and I cinnot piss 
o\ cr m silence the splendid gtnerositj which has supplied 
Bombiy with dispensary ind hospital, and has procured for 
It the services of one of our most distinguished lady doctors 
or that of those gentle men in Madras whose munificent gifts 
have enabled i large cistc liospital to be established 
Madras has also been forward in the work of medical 
tuition and can already supply a ceruin number of trained 
doctors, nurse s ind midwives 

We believe however that e\ ery effort already being 
made will be slimulatcel b) i national movement while 
encouragement wdl be given to others to go and do like 
wise the experience of one place will be useful to another 
and a bond of sympathy will be cicated between persons 
working for a common object I trust ilso that a fetlmg of 
kindness and good will may be generated b> an Associ ition 
w hich has been started by women for th( benefit of their 
own sex but which should appeal to the best feelings of the 


1 
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men of this country We ha>e met witl\ much encourage 
mtnt so far but we realize that the wor)^ we have in hant 
will require m iny years of faidiful endeavour to bnr^ tt t( 
a successful issue We know that we must begin it gently 
and having sown the seed, must tend it with patience am 
per>e> erance, feeling g^eful and hopeful as each green lea 
appears giving promise of a future abundant harvest 

Harriot Dofitrin 

February r, 1886 
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THE MEETING OF INDIA AND CHINA 

The annexation of Bumiah has not onl} added a large 
province to the English Crown but it has also brought 
India and China face to fice as they were never brought 
before The meeting of India and China is a more im 
portant event than the addition of Thebaw s kingdom to 
our Empire ind the best efforts of our statesmen should 
be devoted to the task of making the new contact between 
two great dominions and peoples the starting point of har 
mony and peace bnfortunately an impression seems to 
have gained ground in oilici il and unofficial quarters th it 
tins task was an easy one that China was wnting with open 
arms for our officers and tr idcrs on the V unn m Ixirder 
and that the Pekin Government h iving made up their 
mind as some i>eople m London have done that the 
English alliance wis indispensable to the very existenci of 
Chinn, would acquiesce in the disapjiearance of tlie Burmese 
state and would gratefully pick up the smallest crumbs of 
comfort we might condescend to Icnx from our sumptuous 
repast on the Imwadd) Never had an opinion less 
justification The task is one of the most difficult and 
delicate that can be im'^med The Chinese far from 
waiting witli ojien arms the ad\ ent of fon ign traders on 
their southern and south western borders ire still doubtful 
as to the policy of admitting them at all, while the sooner 
people get rul of the notion th it the alliance of any outside 
nation is necessnr^ to the secunty of Chm i the bcttei it 

' As 3 proof that China u not deperdent on the goodwill of 'uiy outside 
Power for her existenie I would recall Uic ixpl> of 1 rintc Kung to I ord 
Elgin a threat to dt&troy Pekin, and would ask the reader to rcinetnbci ihat 
the q>mt winch prooipted that reply in the lowest straits ol adiersitj and 
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will be for the chances of the Lmpett>r’s Government 
idopting i ration'll line of conduct towans the nations of 
European culturt The difficuhies of the position will not 
be removed 01 o\ ercome by goring them, and it would be 
foolish to suppose that the Chinese have brought forward 
claims and given expression to certain expectations unless 
thc) had formed the resolution to realize some portion of 
them or at Ic ist to resent their refusal In the following 
lines 1 sh ill endeavour to show what these difficulties are, 
and to make clear the urgent need of discovering some 
means of reconciling fnglish ind Chinese views on the 
Upper Irrawaddy 

It IS desirable and indeed necessary in the first place 
to state brieriy what the Chinese consider to be their 
historical rights in Ilurmah That state is and has long 
been regarded as a tributary to Pekin The Chinese had 
no reason to suppose tliat quantum oaleat it would ever 
have been ch illtngtd until the recent campaign placed 
Fnglish troops in posstssion of Mandalay But when it 
became known thiough in article in the Jmics that China 
considered she had in inteiest in Burmah several distin 
guished Anglo Indians both anonymously and with their 
published names came forward to deny that Burmah had 
e\ er liccn tributary to Chin i They relied on thc Burmese 
who strongly repudiated anj dependence on China or any 
one else and on the Court Histont^raphers account 
translated by Captain Burney of the war in 17679 repre 
sentmg the Burmese to have been the victors They 


pci il is. not likely to Ik. dead now that China is stronger m her internal con 
dibon than bhe cv^ l>cfore Pnnee K.ui ^ urott Thc words m the 
despuch miur acknowledgment regarding the attack on and destruction of 
thc cipittl ind thc do^nfiJl of thc Dynasty ire words which indeed it h 
not fitung that i subject should use C<m u be nghi for the Bntish 
minister, when di clanog that he stilt entertaim a desire for peace to 
employ them ? If a war to no purpose is to be earned on so long as troops 
art left—a struggle whu h is not to cease—then though the British Gorem 
nient ]i u» the troops it has m th fiUd, China has yet besides the stout 
bonds in her forces here at present her troops from beyond the frontier 
nnd those which it will behove her to move up from thc different provinces 
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Ignored the oppo tte account of that war given by mother 
English envoy Ljr Crawford and by the Chinese histornns 
These contraUictory narratives were quoted and appealed 
to and m order to show the value of Burmese history the 
historic^raphi r s account of the English campaign in 1826 
wis rescued from the obscurit} in which for its mi nts it 
might ha\c been allowed to remain It is not perhaps 
suipnsing that these counter arguments were regarded as 
inconclusive and unixtnvincmg by those who had pledged 
themseh es to the statement that Burm ih nt ver paid tribute 
to China but it is certain that they produced a modihc ition 
of opinion m the highest spheres of diplomacy where there 
h id been throughout Loid Salisbury s ti nure of office an 
unifficted desin to enme to a harmonious underst inding 
with China if it cannot be said that any great skill was 
shown in attaining that object The practicil point 
thit has after ill, to be dicidrd is not whethei Chmis 
SI zerain rights ire of a substantial character if tried bv i 
buropean standard but whither they constitute in the eyes 
of the Chinese themselves a tangible and valuable posses 
Sion Now on this subject there never has been and there 
c mnot be a doubt Whatever Burmese historians and wit 
nesses may adv mce to the contiaiy now the mission of the 
King ot Ava has always been reeeivtd and treated at Pekin 
IS coming from a dependent prince There nev er has been 
any srcrecy about it and it is somewhit late m the dav to 
turn round on thi Chinese ind declare dial their elaims on 
Bunnah are purely visionaiy i he question being one m 
which our decision will be dictated by a sense of justice it 
follows that we are bound to accept as the clearest and 
strongest evidence on the subject the views ind facts pub 
hcly held and asserted by the Chinese long before there was 
any talk of our active intervention m Bmmih Wt can 
only Ignore that evidence by ippeiling to superior force 
and by the fixed resolve to put ,ui end to China s suzerainty 
m the same way as Thebaw s sovereignty has been anni 
hilated 
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Ihe recognition of thelact^attbe pri eof disputingand 
denying Chinas claims ov^ Bunnah is tl^. future hostility^ of 
th It country will be the most efBcaoous argument to convince 
those who pm their faith to the Burmese histonographer s 
narrative of the advisabibty of arranging the difficulty in an 
amicable manner Even among those most sceptical of the 
validity of the Chinese case I question if there is one who 
regards with unconcern the possibility of the Chinese being 
ilbdisposed spectators of our task m pacifying Burmah 
That task under any circumstances has its perils and must 
prove a work of time but it will be extremely onerous if 
the Chinese play in the matter any part short of benevolent 
neutrality Nor was there ever any justification in fact for 
the statement that the claim of suzerainty was put forward 
rather ‘ for the Chinese ’ than by themselves It is not 
even necessary to suppose that there had been any inter 
change of opinion between ffiose qualified to express the 
views of the Chinese Government and the wliter of the 
article in iht Times on Chinas Interest in Burmah for 
several weeks before its publication lord Sihsbury had 
admitted that China had rights in Burmih and that they 
would be respected If there was any dehy* in giving 
diplomatic expression to Chinas wishes and expectations 
I imagini that it would bi explained bj- the confidence felt 
m Lord Salisbury's spontaneous declaration If further 
explanation were needed it might be found in the absence 
of an English minister from Pekin 1 hat delay was at 
most one of days but when the Chinese minister in London 
first made lepresentations on the subject, it was doubted 
whether he jwssessed the necessary powers, and still more, 
whether there was any valid reason for ch inging the scene 
of discussion from Pekin to I ondon A reference through 

* There was no dclaj ’ Sirtc untin^ the above I have learnt on the 
hi(,hcst En^ilish o/hcial au lioniy thal as fir ba<k as 3r<l NovenAer, or a 
week before T ord s.iliil,nry s apeerh the Tsungti Yameo were much vxer 
I ised about Bumuh Ihe TiHtes artidc was not [lublishcd Ull December 
1 |lh ibis ought to finally disposi. of the statement that the claims of the 
Chinese were put forward rather hn them tlan by themselves 
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Mr OCooQf, tbe liargid'^atres at Pekin, to the Tsungli 
Yamen streogtW^ed the b^ef that the Marquis Tseng, had 
a fui^on for which he had no warrant But this 
uitoCitainty was soon deired up, and in &vour die 
Chinese ambassador It was found as has been written, 
that the Tsungli Yamen had made a little mistake ” 
The Majtauis Tseng had received full authority from the 
Chinese Regent and her advisers to represent their views 
with resord to Burmah at St James s, and the Foreign 
Office to acquiesce in the discussion, and, let us 
hope the settlement, of the Burmese frontier question jn 
Londem, and not at Pekin The moral of this duel behind 
the scenes is obvious -ind should be t iken to heart as it 
only enforces earlier cjipcnences Ihe Tsungh \amen in 
the Chinese executive is onlv a vehicle of communieation 
with the Western nations and not a department of the 
ImptnaJ Government possessing a power of mitntive 
Those who are aware of what occurred after the recog 
nition of the Marquis Tseng as a plenipotcntiaiy wJl not 
make the reproach against him that his statement of the 
Chinese case was either vague ot hisit lirg In it was 
found the positive and confident asseition of Chinas right 
to receive tnbute from Burmah- -a claim in support of which 
the Chinese Government stated they could if required bring 
forward documentary evidence In face of this formal 
expression of Chinese opinion, it can hardly be contended 
that, as a distinguished Anglo Indian and member of the 
India Council has asserted, the claim to suzerainty was put 
forward rather on behalf of China than by China herself 
But the Chinese want more than the continuance of their 
receipt of tnbute or perhaps they want mor^because they 
see the little likelihood of its being continued The 
equivalent of a surrender of pnnciple and of some s icnfice 
of dignity they believe is to be found m the acquisition of 
terntory and m the establishment of tht ir authority on one 
part of the Irrawaddy It will argue some boldness to say 
that they are wrong but it was hardly to be expected th it 
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when the mere suggestion on the partfef an mdividuaJ to 
suiKnder Bhamo to the CUestnls raistp a smaU hurncme 
of opposition the Chinese ambassador bold man as Itc is 
known to be would hat e had the tement) to put forw ird 
a cl urn not to Bhamo but to the whole of thf border 
districts between the Irrmaddy and the Salwen is fir ns 
the Shwt l( y ri\er This stream becomes nbout sixty miles 
from Its jx)mt of junction with the Irriwaddy, the actual 
boundir_, b« tween Yiinnin iiid Burmah The Marquis 
proposition is therefore to continue the same 
f'-onti r westwards to the Irriwaddj By this step Bhamo 
and the country sixty miles south of it would ptss into the 
hands of China To mj mind, the only unfortunate put of 
the pioposicion is that it should hive been claimed b\ a 
Chin* se unbasstdor instead of conceded by the Lnglish 
( overnment Hid the ofttr been promptly mad( the 
ct Sion of bhamo alone would hate sufiiicd 

But It will be stid that th< demand of the Chinese 
minister hates his Gotemment is fir ofl is etir fioni 
reali ing their meditated pn/e bectuse there is no intention 
of compi) with hts requi st I he utmost that the Enj,lish 
Government could be brou4,ht to yield would be i Chinese 
setthment it Bhimo simtlai to Mximxchin it kiachta and 
every facility for tr iffic on the Taping river 1 he question 
had iCT hed this phase when the Ute chmgc of gotern 
ment ocrurud and it may be doubted whethi r the politic il 
atmospherf' is fat ourible to tl e dunces of a cdin ind judi 
Cious solution of i negotiation which has reached wlnt 
seems a diail lock Delay will only add to the diflicultics 
of thf position and the more fiimly csliblished English 
lulhoiity bccomrs at Bhamo the more difficult will it be for 
us to allow u to be superseded Flit uncertamt) felt as to 
the ability of the Yunnan authorities to govern any portion 
of the Burmese lenilory must necessarily bt considered an 
art,um<nt for excluding them from it and before any evi 
dence like’y to produce a more favourable conviction can be 
ccllecu d on the subject, the English occupation will have 
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become permanen and inremoviblc Whatever is done 
.gjiould therefore done quickly for the concessions made 
tosHfisfy the pnde ind frontier necessities of China will 
acquire additional value in the eyes of the Chinese from 
being mode promptly and with a gcKxl grace Lven m the 
event of an unfav ourable decision about China s pretensions 
It Mill be far better ind less harm will be done if it be 
plainly noufied that China s claims arc to be percmptonl) 
rejected and Ignored But No* ijolitical offici ils say such 
plain speaking would wreck the Chinese alliance 

If the Chinese n quest is not to be rejected without com 
promise, then the most careful consideration ought to be 
given to the Marquis Isengs demxnd for the country down 
to tile Shweley nver This he says will satisfy his countiy 
men Is it no little thing to know what will satisfy China ^ 
\ gteit levolution has been efftettd on one part of her 
Irontier A,wtak Asiatic stite which neaer dired invade 
the mountain b irncr of Yunnan and wh ch obst rved all the 
forms of respeci pud by an inferior to a supeiior has been 
suddenly dtstro\ < d and in its place has bs.cn established 
the most poweiful of 1 uropean Goscininents so far as 
China IS concerned Is it siirpiising thtt the fnendlusi 
words of our 1 oreign Office h u e f uled to convince the 
Chinese that this metamorphosis nay not be fraught with 
penl to themselves ^ or that they should re<iuire some m ite 
rial guarantee agiinst contingencies at the least rendered 
possible by ou annexation of Buimoli^ Before returning 
t {joint blank No to the Chine.se dem ind our ( overn 
ment ought to take into consideration the \ lew of Pekin as 
well as that of Calcutta They ought above \U things to 
measure the mc\itable if remote consequences of lefusal 
On this point alone the merits of the question might be 
reduced to eomplete simplicity The piospect of an ac 
cord and tlliance with China is pronounced most ittiatuve, 
and It must not be dimmed by any rough siKakmg while the 
Chinese the most practical suspicious and peisexering of 
people, are to be kept quiet and thoroughly satisfied with soft 
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fair words That is one proposition tavfiving two things in 
consistent with each other The other JproptMition is tba* 
China jnay ask too much, that her daim to tfhbute fronp^ur 
mah IS absurd and her demand for the Shweley nver as a 
boundary is exorbitant, but at the same tune diat these 
home truths are expressed m London and at Pekin, the pact 
hcation of Burmah may be conhdendy expected asfar as the 
mountains of Yunn in and the balwen while the mere denial 
of China spietcnsions will not entail the loss of that expected 
commerce with Soutli western China which is to prove the 
modern El Dorado of Lancashire and Bengal It seems 
to me that the latter proposition contains two statements 
fatally destructive of each other I hold it to be as certain 
that China would in the latter case pursue i rigid policy of 
exclusion as that in the formt r she will refuse to accept soft, 
fair words as an equivalent for substantial rights I hold the 
situation to be one of the greatest gravity and one in which 
the truest fi icndship hnds the plamc t aiul most unequivocal 
expression lor in dealing with the Chinese Government 
wc may accept as an infallible maxim that the alienation 
of sentiment implies an inevitable rupture A series of 
fortunate but fortuitous circumstances have tended to es 
tablish an opinion that the interests of Lngland and China 
inAsii an identical Do those who have most promoted 
the idea realize how completely it will be dissipated by 
dissension on the Yunnan borders by the publication of 
the fact to the world that India and China have only met 
to disagree ^ That disigreement oned established can only 
end m one w ly—the assertion of Ei%hsh power, and the 
cherishing of another gru vance by CMna We arc masters 
of the present China h is perhaps -^tter reason to r^pard 
tht future with rompHcincy I not wish to lay any 
spcnal stress on the fact that Chiiia, rejecting the English 
alliance in resentment might attach/ herself to Russia, because 
1 believe that the rivalry of Eng^ 4 nd and Russia will have 
been decided before China will be in a position to take any 
more prominent part in that gr^t struggle than the main 
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tenance oi her oW^ights on a common frontier with the 

S 5,ooo miieii But the conciUatioa of a country hkc. 

yvr thaf her dominion and that of India touch on a 
frontier for the first time m history, is not a matter 
that affects the next^generatioa alone An amicable settle¬ 
ment to day means peace m the future while dissension at 
the very commencement must entail permanent discord and 
hostility 

I cannot help regrtiimg the failure to propiti itt the 
Chinese by falling in with their demands and I deplore the 
loss of the opportunity of disarming their suspicion by even 
an excessive generosity because I am firmly convinced 
that the Chinese instinctively dread the prospect of unre 
stricted trade between British territory and Yunnan and 
that nothing is further from their wishes than thit open¬ 
ing of South west Chinn which hns set all the factories of 
Lancashire and Birmingham alive at li*ast with expectation 
1 he one chance of disarming Chinese suspiaon, and of 
enlisting the hearty sympathy of the Government m the 
work, was to have given Pekin as prominent a pait m the 
re arrangement of Burmah as ourselv es and to have pro¬ 
pitiated her goodwill by tangible sacrifices 1 here were 
practical inducements also The present frontier of Yunnan 
can be rendered almost as impassable as that of Tibet 
Tht readers of Dr Andersens works will not need to be 
told how eisily this could be accomplished For 1 con 
sideroble distance in’and from Monuen Yunnan presents 
fc atures deterrent to the trav eller and unfivoui vble to trade 
Mr Colquhoun has ingeniously proposed the turning of 
these obstacles by adopting a route east of the Salwen 
The suggestion of one of the most practical and worldly 
jvise of modern CNplorers shows how senous those obstacles 
must be Of course with the same spirit animating both 
Governments those diffieulties might b#* overcome but they 
supply the most powerful weapon to the hinds of the 
Government wishing to be obstructive For this reason it 
was and is most desirable that Chmi should be drawn out 
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side the mountain barrier l^hlch gives Jier two alternative 
policies Hbtibltshed at Bhamo or o| the Shwelc y nv 
the I’tkm Government would have given hifctages to fi»^tun< 
which cduld not be reclaimed 1 he power of that singular 
Government is absolute with some strange limitations It 
can pi event trade on the \unndn border b) an edict com 
pared to which t Czar s ukise is waste paper yet once the 
tide of Chinese mit,raiion had set in for the Lower Irrawaddy 
vallt) It would have been helpless to check or arrest it 
The fear of this immigrition into British territory seems 
to hive oppressed some minds with i sense of extreme 
peril, but It IS difficult to see why Chinese labourers should 
be more formidabh on the Irrawaddj than it Hongkong 
and Singaporf Moreover the Chinese who would come 
down towards and into oui ttmtorj would not be the pro 
fugators of empire but the seekers of labour 1 he Lm 
perors vuthoiiiy would be lestricted to i few civil min 
darins and i small guard at Bhimo \\ hile the advanliges 
of the Chinese coming down to the Shwe't) river would bi 
obvious the disadvantigcs ire conjectunl and fantastic ind 
1 do not suppose any one will iccuse me of ininimizmc, th< 
import inci of Chmesi intigonism 

The idvantages of this policy would not be limited 
to Its satisfying Chmts* expectations ind allaying their 
suspicions By their own act the Chinese Government 
would have been committed to an attitude of friendship and 
commercial reciprocity tow irds us in Burmah and ap irt from 
the surrender of the territory between the Shweley nver and 
Yunnan there would be no disadvantage from a trade point 
of view in c irrying on the traffic at either Bhamo or any 
othir place down the Iirivv iddy But th( greatest advan 
tage of all would be that China would be thus deprived of 
the alternative poliey of excluding ourtriders and repre 
sentatives from behind the convenient borner of Yunnan 
On the present frontier it is quite possible for China to give 
practical expression to her dissatisfaction On the Shweley 
or at Bhamo it would be impossible for her to pursue a 
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policy of exclusioo jTHer settlements at Bharao and on th( 
^weley must alwayi be under our complete command, and 
sh^V^uld have virttially no choice but to go hand in hand 
with ul^m the task of pacifying the border districts and 
in making the Irrawaddy the avenue of a rich and expanding 
trade 1 he recommendations m f ivour of ample concession 
to China are of a most practical character as well as sup 
ported by considerations of the intrinsic right' involved in 
the case I hey consist not merely m thi belief that friendly 
compliance with China s requests m ill < nsun gootlwill but 
in tlie absolute assurance that the grant of what China wants 
must be followed by her more heirty and energetic action 
m promoting the trade with South west China which is the 
ptmcipil object to be eventually attained 

bor these tcasons the hope must lx still indulged that 
h( Chinese cliim to the Shwelcy liver will not be sum 
manly njected and that wh itcver form miybt given to 
oui concessions to Chinese susceptibility some concessions 
will not be withheld llie Marquis Tseng his asNd for 
the admission of Chin i s sua r uii rights and for the 
advancf of tlu Chinese fiontier to the Shwelcy nvet If 
he cannot obtiin these points let him be ofieied some <qui 
valent which will satisfy his Govemnunt Obviously the 
concession of a Chimse settlement itHhimo with rights 
of navigation on the Taping will not suftict by itstlf 
ilthough It is [K)S‘'ibl( that so far as the Bhamo point alone 
IS concerned this might be deemed sufficient But it will 
have to be accompanied by concessions i Isewhi n and it is 
not an easy matter to see where these ctn be mad< without 
mfnngmg on the rights of Siam The suggi stion has been 
mide that the Shan States east of the Salwi n supply a 
means of satisfying China but this can haidly be deemed 
a solution of the difficultv for wc shall be giving whit 
docs not belong to us and Chin is present frontui suits 
all her requirements Why Chinese mintsli is sav should 
we embroil ourselves with the Shins the Siimese, 
and possibly the French^ In any case it is a matter 
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of ui^encj that th6 Chioese plentpeteitiary should be 
assured of our sincere desire to coqie t^ an 
ment and that compliance with the'’exact letter 
demands is not withhdd because we deny or 
Chinas past rights in Burmah, but because Che present 
position of affairs in that country will not admit their 
being again enforced It is bad and short sighted enough 
to refuse Chints demands but it is mirnitely worse to 
wound her most cherished sentiments by telling her that 
those demands are based upon absurdities and that wc are 
resolsed to accept thi Burmese account of their previous 
relations with China ind theirs alone Yet this is practic 
ally what has been done and it is impossible not to feel 
that at the same time that wt have reiitlled the proposi 
tions of the Chinese Government we have piqued their 
plf nipotentiary The details of this negotiation would more 
than bear out this supposition but there is no usr in dwell 
ingonunpli isant and unfortunate piniculais Inihahnir 
with the Marquis Tseng it ntuld bt prudent for us to 
remember that we are treating not only with the repre 
stntative of Pekin but with in all piobabilitj the coming 
le iding statesm m of China It would be no sm ill achiev e 
ment in itself if we could feel assured that the Mu’quis 
Tseng would return to his country with the conviction that 
the alliance of England must be beneficial to China 

The knowledge that the negotiation h is miscarried for 
pi uni) speaking that is thi present state of the ease must 
confirm the original impiession that the Chinese executive 
would feel an instinctive iversion to any close contact with 
a jKjwerful neighbour on the Yunn m boideis ind that this 
aversion cot Id onl) be lemoved bv the frankness and 
cordiality of thejLnt^hsh Governn (nt If those sentiments 
have not been exhibited it natunll) follows that this 
aversion remains unch ingccl perhaps even intensified by 
strengtheiing the ear’ier suspicion The aversion of the 
Chinese to see their frontier in Yunnan march with diat of 
a strong Power rests upon intelligible reasons The autho 
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nt) of the Emperor ha& alwa)s been less hrmly established 
in Yuanafi m perhaps any odier part of his domihfcms 
‘l he most successful rebellions m Chinese history b^:an 
in tl^hs^ovince In Yonnan, at all times, the Imperwd 
admmismtors have been satisfied with a less implicit 
obt dience than elsewhere \\ e may assign is reasons for 
this the natural difficulties of the greater part of the pro 
Vince, ind the want of means of communication or the 
character of the population influenced bj the prevail nee of 
Mahomedanism, or the presence of untamed tnbes along 
in extensive mountain frontier The combination of all 
these elements of danger m the same province has neces 
sitated the adoption of a polTcy of forbearance towards the 
inhabitants of Yunnan and of caution towards its neigh 
hours rorbeannee did not prevent the Panthay rising 
and once actuil rebellion takes place forbeirance is no 
longci to be found in ihe Chinese vocabulary Man> 
Chinese are of opinion * that the necessity of caution was 
still more fully established by the conduct of the Indian 
Government m their lelationswith the Panthays the sue 
ccssful rebels for a time against Chinese luihority m 
Yunn in 

befoie judging the Chinese harshl> for continued per¬ 
sistence in the old jiolicy of restricting commeicial inter 
course by land with India eveij allow nice should be made 
for the iharai-ter of the pros inee of \ unnan and its mhabi 
tints, for improbable is the perm mint dismtegr ition of 
China IS under an) circumstances it must be aUowed that 
It IS far more likely to occur in Yunnm than m any otner 
province The position of that province is isolated It 
has a difficult frontier not merely towards Burmah but 
also ^n the side of its boundancs with the Chinese pro 
Vinces of S/chuen, Kweichow, and Kwangsi It also lies 

rhis opinion will be ronfinned by the sMUmcn m Sir Henry 
book, just published, on his brother reni.rjl Gordon that in 
VO Li Hun^ C hang rru incited by us and others to o>(.itum the Tekm 
\dnuDistration and estabhsh his ovn individual authority 
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most rt mott from the centres of Chinese strength The 
det-iching of the greater part of this province from China 
would not be in extremely .inluous udbertakmg altlwaffT 
It would tiot prove an easy possession to govern Jn any 
regular system of administration The Chinefe have 
therefore ground for the ipprehenSion that as a few 
Mahomedan fanitics were able to subvert their govern 
ment and hold the greater p urt of the prov ince for fifteen 
years there is nothing unicason iblc m the issumption that 
ilie 3 nglish could at any moment overthrow their authority 
if It were not exercised precisely as we wished Moreover 
Tt seems certain that a close connection with British Indian 
mci chants, md the development expected to f nsue m the 
mining industry of Yunnan must tend to strengthen ind 
mere ise tht Mahomedan element among the population— 
nn element instinctively hostile to the Chinese system 
'Vlthough "Vunnan is ihi second largest province of tht 
I mpire, its popul ition has never bei n great \t the most 
flounshmg period the Chinese census only claimed for it 
eight million jieojilc and it w is couhdintJj and perlups 
ciedibly affirmed in 1874 that is the result of the Panthay 
rising, It had fillen to two millions A large proportion, 
ind on ceitain occasions tlit mijority of the people have 
ulheicd to t'i( tenets of Islam sothitthc muntenance of 
the Lmperors supremaev his hid to be accomplished in 
face of the 1 itcnt intipathy oJ the jitoplt as well as under 
exceptionaldifhcultKs of space and natural obstacles These 
te irs cannot be treited is chimencal Ihe Chinese may 
justify their demand for a material guarmtec against the 
undci mining of then power m Yunnm by a reference to 
tht sc ficts The (/ovemment of Indu can no more bind 
itsdf not to exercise an injurious influence to Chinese 
rights and leput ituin by the examiile and energy of its pro 
cecdings in Burmah and \unnan itself, than it could have 
pltd^cd Itself never to dtstroy the independence of the 
kingdom of ^v i 1 he Chinese executive art alone m a 
position to judge what the injury which would be inflicted 
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so far as our present mtentfons go uiuntenttonall]^ and 
imperceptibly, would be and the very integrity erf our pre¬ 
sent' mifpose droula impel us to give ready compRance fo 
ChinaV^^ies, even though we hold die opinion diat they 
exceed ^at she is fairly entitled to 

Before rqecting the demand of the Chinese Govern 
ment made in their name b> their plenipotentiar), the 
Marquis Tseng the whole position of affairs should be 
taken into account The annexation of Burmah should be 
considered from the point of view erf how it effects China 
as wdl as from a purely Anglo Indian standpoint The 
briefest reference to the facts of the question will show that 
China has vital interests involved as well as we ^nd the 
conquest of a large kingdom will not lose any of its value 
or effect by the cession of a single district to another Power 
Once the point is admitted thit China should receive com 
pcnsation it cannot be denied that the claim put forward to 
the Shweley nver is as moderate a pretension is could be 
advanced That nver is already the boundary from Long 
ha nkoen to ne u* Sehfan and it cannot be denied that 
the Upper Irrawaddy, die Shweley, and the Salwen would 
form an excellent frontier for our new possession, leaving 
only a short distance of forty miles along the 24th degree 
of latitude, between the two last named nvers, to be de 
limited A brief consideration of the facts is sufficient to 
show that the Chinese Govcrnrocnl far from putting for 
ward an exaggerated claim as one or two Anglo Indians 
have argued because they are pleased to term the sureram 
nghts of Chma in Burmah an absurdity have been strirtly 
moderate in their demand and what is still more to tbeir 
credit, enwently practical They have proposed the best 
working frontier to be attained with the least amount of 
trouble 

The question of the new Burmese frontier cannot be 
wisely settled unless regard be paid to the situation along 
the whole of the Indo Chinese borders India and China 
meet not merely on the Irrawaddy but at numerous points 

u 
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of contact from Snm to C ishmere They meet too under 
verv simdar conditions «it all point? Between them lies t 
mountain barrier and a thinly peopltu region which ^re 
sents an almost impassable obstacle m the way ci inter 
course between the peoples of India and Cfaini li is 
needless to say that thi ojijiosition oi secret dissatisfac 
tion of the Chinese Government would add immensely 
to the ifftcicy of the natural division seporiting the re 
speetnc authorities of Calcutt land Pel in 1 he import ince 
of this barrier is increased bcciust Chinese influence has 
grossed it and encroached within the natural limits of India 
The HimaUjan State of Nepaul is tributary to China Ihe 
suzerainty of the Emperor o%er the kingdom of the valunt 
Goorkhas has ne\ er been disputed, nor has the accuracy of 
the iccount of the 1792 cimpaign which closed with an 
Ignominious peace exacted by a •victonous Chinese general 
within a mirch of Khatmandu been yet impugned The 
chiefs of Bhut in irc spiritually tf not secularly dejxindent 
on Tib^t which is igain not mcr< ly the \assal of China 
but a piovmce in her military occupation These ficts 
hi\e nt\er been challenged They form part of the esia 
blished rights of China ind they can only be ignored at the 
price of affronting her Now it is most important that these 
facts should be liornc in mind by ihosewho ore all in favoir 
of rejecting Ihi Chinese claims in Burmah , for we cannot 
be surpnsed if the Pekin authorities see m our mode of 
dealing with them on the Imwiddy the mdicition of what 
will be done elsewhere In their eyes whatever admissions 
those who say the Burmese beat the Chinese in 1768 m ly 
m ike as to the Chinese having vanquished the Goorkhas 
in 1702 their claim to regard Burm »h as a tributary is not 
less deal and md< feasible th in it is m the case of Nepaul 
Whatever flatti ring tales may be spread as to tfie desire of 
the Chinese to cultivate liicndly rdaiions with ourselves I 
ittirm that they are illusory unless the Burmese difficulty is 
compost d to their sincere satisfaction China will ding to 
htr pretensions m Burmah not only for their intrinsic 
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value but because they hi e identical with similar rights 
fisewhcre which 4 iust be sunendered or waived if they 
canniu^^be made good on the Irrawaddy Indfinjingthe 
rights c!f China in 1 hebaw’s dominions, wc art assailing 
one of the most cKtnshed of her traditions, and w< ire 
Itvelling a rude blow at one of the cardinnl points of her 
irms frontier policy We havt conquered Burmah without 
iskitig the Chinese to saj jei oi nay and now, before 
th It btate is pncihed while its northern and eastern borders 
art held by defiant and truculent tribes w < are heedlessly 
outnging Chinese sentiment, ind justifying the \iews oT 
the less enlightened of tht Emptrors advisers who declare 
that cont ict with England in Bui m ih means sooner or later 
the undermining of his authority in Yunnan If we aim it 
obtainmg China s friendship ind co operation our policy is 
short sighted and eventually it ni ly prove dangerous too 
The Chinese have more than one reason to believe that 
now the Indian frontier nas bicn pushed up to theirs wt 
mean to energeticallj extend o ir trade with the idjicint 
provinces of China and once that tridt has been idmitted 
influences of another 1 md must follow It is not mciily 
in Yunnan thit the boy emperor Kwing^u sets thit this 
responsibility jKissible penl will h<.vp to be ficed In 
Tibet similir concessions and piivileges have been asked 
and although the exact result of Mr Colman Macaulay s 
mission to l’el*m is not yet known it is understood thit 
they have been gianted it Icisi on paper It seems certain 
that we hive asked foi the right to intioducc Indian tea 
into Tibet it a nominal duty md apparently the Tsungli 
Yamen has not liad understanding enough eir heart of grace 
to refuse Its sanction to what were it carried out would 
prove a death blow to the bnek tea tr ide lx tween S/chu< n 
and Lhasa The briefest refliction will show that whether 
the opposition come from the Lam is or the Clmuse 
officials, or the Tibetans themselves or whether a simpU r 
excuse be found in Indian tea not being suitable to the 
pal ite of the people, the opening of 1 ibei so f ir as that im 
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portant article is concerned to Indm traders is still &r dis 
Mnt Here ^|ain greyer respect migfaij^ haye been sbowj 
for the vested interests of China, and omissioi^ alt 
nference to tea die monopdy of the Szchuen 
wotdd have increased the chances of trade m ev^ other 
article of manufacture, for in these Indim interests would 
nut have clashed with Chinese With the best inteatioas 
»r the world our mode of dealing with China is such as to, 
fill the minds of her governing classes with the conviction 
that we art only seeking our own interests and that while 
we talk glibly of our cordi^ty towards her, our words 
mean that we are to take what we like, whether by conquest 
or by concessions in trade, and thit China is not merely to 
g< t no equivalent except the advantage of trading with us, 
but that We 'ire to force on her new conditions of internal ad 
ministration which will add immensely to the expense and 
anxiety of tultng such provinces as Tibet and Yunnan 
which art s< parated by thousands of miles and months of 
journey from the centres of her population and power In^ 
Yunnan is m Iibet a great Chinese industry will also be/ 
menaced by the netrer proximity of India I allude to th 
cultivation of tl e poppy and unless China gets an easit 
guardtd frontier, which can only be a river the smug^lni 
of fndiin opium, not to mention its open importation, mu* 
scnously affect end reduce the dimand for the 

\ brn f consideration of these facts must, I think, 

Vince •■very impartial person that Chma has justification 
sa>ing that sh^ should receive some material guarantee 
agimst tht i)ossible dangers to her authority entailed by the 
annex itio,i of Burmah She is menaced m her ngbts as 
a Government as well as threatened ip her e^aUii^ed 
industry as a people The ganison of Yunnan will have 
to be n-eblcd the hill tribes, Kakhyen and Lolot will have 
to be kept m hand more stnedy than was ever before 
itiemptcd or dreamt of, and the civil administration wit) 
liivetolc miehmoiepurt andeftitunt than there is any^ 
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reason toanppose it can be made to ensure the maiaten'incc 
of the Imperial authority m undimmisbed dignity ^ diis 
IS of*tinie^ and before thu result ss attained a 

M^htmedan revolt- may subvert the Chinese Buddhist 

as- it has been subverted before The Chinese, 
ngKtly wrongly think that die Government of India 
would be more in sympathy with a Mussulman ruler it Tali 
foo than a Chinese Viceroy at Yunnanfoo and if their 
surmise were correct it is needless to add that i second 


Panthay rising would be more difficult to put down than its 
predecessor 1 he cultivation of opium which forms the 
larger p-xrt of the revenue of the province and l^hlcIl is the 
chief agricultural pursuit of the people, must be id\ ersely 
affected, for no treaty arrangement will avail to prevent 
smuggling through the Kakhyen hills unless Chinese tern 
tory is brought west of them On the other hind it is 
asserted thit China ought to welcome the change because it 
willsumulatc the working of the Yunnan mines but even 
were they to attain the high degree of nctivit) aiitici 
pated, the result would still be of uncertain idvintige to 
China for she has found the Yunnin miners tlip most law 


less and refrictory of her subjects Hencefoith that pro 
Vince will have to be governed with the effort necessary to 
m ike its condition approximate in some degree to the state 
of order in an English governed country and Chinese 
statesmen may reasonably dread the subjection of their 
authority inland to a new test for which m truth they are 
very ill prepared It is for that reason the) nould like to 
faa Bie < xpenment at a point beyond their pre ,ent territory, 
and by advancing to the Irrawaddy north o' Bhamo, and 
to the ®!liweley south of that town ensure the re tnction of 
tradeto the Irrawaddy itself Only m this manner can trade 
between Ind a and China be initiated and earned on «ith 


safety to the latter Ciovernment If it isnottobe ctrned 
on in a maimer agreeable to China the Pekin Government 
will direct its efforts to hindenng trade altogether 

The (temand of die Marqius Tseng for the nt w frontier 
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IS evidentlj prompted by a fuendly spint as well as a just 
ippicciation of Chinas necessities He has propounded a 
plan which as Chinese plenipotentiary h 4 declares will 
s itisfy his country and encour^ her to admit En^h 
Indian articles into Yunnan bj land Although me 
to tribute- which I deprecate in the strong'cst 
manner continuing in any shape or form—is still put 
ward there is no doubt thit complete satisfaction on 
other ami more nnlennl point would cany with it the with 
drawal of this pretension which might be finally disposed of 
for I sum of money 1 he rejection of his demand will 
mvolve a serious responsibiliij but unless our official reply 
IS modified or withdrawn th-ii has alreadj been done and 
the'^nglish C o\ ernment s ands committed to the policv of 
holding th< whole of Burmih without the sympathetic co 
operition of China and indeed m defiance of her expressed 
wishes and obvious necessitus The tridewuh South west 
China which might have been gained by more conciliatory 
action on oui part and by recollecting th it Chin i also is a 
great Asiatic Power will have to be icquired by the strong 
h md or consigned to thi limbo of disappointed expecta 
lions In either cise the Im ndly relations of England and 
China will havt experienced a rude shock and the hope 
must bi indcfirutely postponed if not ibandoned of the 
latter country adopting a liberal policy ilong the widely 
extended borders whieh she holds m common with our 
selve s 

The meeting of Indu md C hina on the Buimest frontier 
which was welcomed in intieipalion and which led to some 
sanguine hopes that it would manifest to the world the 
complete accord of two of the three great Asiatic Powers 
has been lollowed in i veiy few weeks by the revelation of 
stnous dilifcrcnces of opinion and by our contradicting the 
arguments of Chinese statesmen and denying the arcurswy 
of their facts Much mischief has ilready l>een done but 
It can still be repaired 1 lie frank recognition not <mly of 
China s past rights m Burmah, but of hcj just claim to 
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icceive compeniation for the sweepmg chjuige titat has been 
effected in tht constitation of thit kingdom, will not come 
too latfe even nbw if it be the precursor of the substantial 
favour*' which the Chinese expect and demand The denial 
of Chinas suzerain rights m nurmah which were mver 
questioned outside hiandalay before the late campaign has 
created an abyss between the two Governments which will 
have to be filled up if harmonious relations aie to be es 
tabhshed on the Irrawaddy and Salwtn Where a great 
object IS to be gained such tnfies as the prect < sign'ficanct^ 
of the decennial mission fiom Mandalay to Pekin should not 
be allowed to count It is known that China regirds it as 
i tributi mission and as Chin 1 s friendship is llie prize to 
lx. gained her view if we aie piudent and desire to atf^in 
our object should be allowed to prev ul over the v inity of 
Burmese historiographers and their panegyrists But I 
hope the reader of this paper will see that apart from all 
sentimental considerations China has <veighty practical 
reisons for wishing ihit her dignity should l>e preserved 
in this part of her dominions, ind that her facilities for 
governing a tuibulenr province should be mcieased rather 
than diminished It is only n itiiral thit she should wish 
for a share in the spoil and a port on the Irrawaddy It is 
still moie int< Ihgible th it she should desire a frontier that is 
clearly recognizable and thit can easily be defended ogimst 
smuggling ind indirect invasion She says thit these 
objects will be attained by the acquisition of the Shvvtli y as 
a boundary If we think theie is i Ixttei line Ir t us st ite 
what it IS but It is adding insult to injury to tell her to stay 
on the Nampoung wht n she is alr< ady icross it and when 
moreover she has long occupied a portion of the right bank 
of the Shwreley itself Let us by all means come to an 
understanding avith China about her claims to tribute from 
states within the geographical limits of India and hiving 
polfticaJ relations with her Government but do not let us 
deceive ourselves witfi the idea that China will surrender 
these legacies of ►he past without receiving an equivalent 
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If we take the trouble to realue China ^ position as a great 
empire, there is no doubt that her claims wiD be at once 
admitted to be reasonably and the of concession on 
the Yunnan frontier may well be made the cancrfln?g of the 
claims of Pekin ov er Nepau! which, histoncally speaking, 
are far weaker than those m Burmah The mam point is 
to show China that wc are willing to consider her position 
and her difficulties as well as her sentimental claims and 
whether she gets the Shwtley nver, or more or less, the 
measure thp success or failure of oar diplomacy will be 
the degree m which the Chinese are satisfied or dissatisfied 
with the new condition of afiairs established on the Ytnnan 
frontier Demftrius BotLotR 
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WHAl IS TO BE DONE WITH THF 

StFDAN ? 

Am article on tlie Egyi>Uan Sddan may at first sight, seem 
somewhat out of place in a Review devoted to Asia The 
Sudan however, is connected with our principal line nf 
communication with India through its inHucnce on 
Egyptian politics and our position in 1 gypt, and ilso 
through Its port, Sawlkm* on thi Red Sea No pir- 
manent or effectual settlement of the Egyptian question 
can be atti'mpted without taking into serious consideration 
the future of Iht Sudan Any one, md there were some 
who thought during the earlier stagi of our occupation 
of Egypt that it was sufficient to sa) wc will have 
nothing to do with the Sudan, must by this lim* be 
convinced thit thi Sudm is i very unpleasant rcility 
which lOnnot bo ignond Millions ot pounds have been 
spint, and thousands of brave men have laid down their 
Jives yet the Slid in problem is as f ir from solution now 
as It was m December 1882 when Colonel Stewut was 
sent to Khartum to report on the situation Ihc object 
of the present piper is to draw iitention to certain tspeets 
of this difficult question which do not stem to be proju rly 
understood or afipreenteil, and to distuss some suggestions 
for Its sf ttlement 

The Sudan question is reallj that of the future of North 
eastern (^jf^niral Afnci If the n ader will ufer to i map 
of Africa he will set that the lofty highl inJs of Abyssinia 

lh« udbogrttphy rccoiomeoded by thi. Council ol the Royal 
Geographical Society has liecn adopteil m thK miKT Swokin, female 
retidenu, denvis its name from a sl^iry t1i a omc women wett. onu. shut 
up in the island castle 
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must always render the constructton of a direct trade route 
from the basin of the Upper Nile to tiie sea impracticable 
At present the only trade outlets on the east coast are 
Sawdkin, in ht 19® N , and Zanzibar, m Ut 6® S from 
the Equatorial Lakes commerce flows northward^ to the 
former and southwards to the latter In the future when 
some European Power has entered into possession of the 
delightful Lounti) it the feet of Kenia and Kilimanjaro 
of which Mr Thomson has given such a fascmiting 
description Mpmbasa • will draw the trad« of the lake 
district but this ni w ooening for commerce would only 
slightly affect the trade of the Nile vdllev, which must 
always flow noithwoids The natui il trade outlet not 
onl\ lor this extensive territory but for the Niam Niam 
countn and other distncts to the west is bawikin ind 
this must eventualK make that pi ice the most impoitant 
port on the western shore of the Red Sea One of the 
most fertile causes of the recent disorders m the Sudan 
wisthe policy of the Egjptun Ooveinmcnt vihich aimed 
at forcing trade down the long 'Jik route to Cairo md 
Mexindru instead ol illowing it to take the shortest road 
to the sea If Ism ill Pasha hid devoted ont tithe ol the 
mon») thrown iw ly on the Widy Haifa railway to the 
improvement of the Saw il in Herber roid and opened the 
countiy to commerce there would probabl) have been no 
Sudan question and the slive trade would hive received 
a vtry dicisive cheek llie ijolicy of the I gyptun 
Government appears to have been leased on the erroneous 
view that if the Sudm tiade passed through Sawakm less 
benefit would be derived from it than tf it passed through 
Cairo and to have been paitly influenced by the fear that, 
if bawal in bceame an impoitant port the tride would to 
a great extent piss into the hands of Europeans, and excite 

the late ( cofi il < ordon nne of the first to recogoul the 
> ipoi l int c of Mombisa is the ]>ort A the hi^hiind lake district and he 
iir^cd the Iile Khcdivc to take ]x»M.ssion of it J rora vanous causes tlic 
1 Mjvet Tii« ncvtr < imed out 
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tht cupidit) of some Furopean Power It was perhaps 
also felt that any Po^er wishing to bring pressure to bear 
upon mi^ht Easily do so by blockading Sawlktn and 

paralyzing the Sudan tride There is htde doubt too, 
that one powerful argument m favour of the Nile route 
was the facility which it iBbrded to the quiet introduction 
of slaves into Egypt under the guise of wives and domestic 
M n ants 

The Sddan has been so roundly abused by some 
writers and so over praised by others tliat its leal character 
has been somewhat obscured A countiy which stretches 
over twenty degrees of latitude, from Wady H ilfa to the 
Albert Nyanza ind fourteen degrees of longitude from 
Sawakin to tht western limits ol Darfiu* must necess inly 
possess qreit dnersit> of physical feature climatt ind 
produce The Nile ifter it escaiies from the Albert 
Nnnza flows for i^o miles in a sluggish stream studded 
with pap)rus islets, to Dufli Hen the hills dose in upon 
the rivci ind as far os L ido, iboiit i jO miles lower down 
the counti) on cither bank is a succession of uiggtd 
woodtd heights and well cultivited undulating ground 
broken by small park hk« pi mis the only ital Uifticulty 
in the niM^ationof this section of the nver is the i ola 
rapid near the conllucnee of the Asui A Urge portion 
of the Lquatonal province of which J ido is the ca|itil 
is thickly peopled and well ciiltnated there is i kige 
ivory trade and tht district liefore the rebellion was one 
of the most prosperous in the Sudan North of I ido the 
Nile enters an ilmost boundless plain whtre its waters 
spiead out into a yast shillow lake covind m great part 
by a floating mass of tangled vegetation so dense thit 
in a distance of ^6o miles from L ido to Sobat the bank 
can only be appro iched in two pi ices I hrough this gre it 
dismal swamp the home of malana misery ind mos<|uitoes 
the Nile- prestiaes i toituous but furly dehned course 
except m those years when the channel becomes blocked 
by floating islands of grass In the swamp the Nile 
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Humayuft crossed the Indus the very daj o£ Bairams 
arrival, and marching rapidl) forward, reached the Jaland 
h »r Without meeting an enemy Then he dividetl 

hiS arnty, sending Bairam Khan against the Afghan 
general encimped between Kilanur and Jalandhir, whilst 
accompinied by ALbir ht miichcd on and occupud I ahor 
,(rebniary S4 1555) amid the acclamitions of the people 

Whilst from that cential position the cmiieror and his 
son took measures to secure the country is far as the 
batKj Bairam marchtd ag unst his Afghan enemies These 
fell back before him Batram followed them across the 
Sutlaj caught them at Machhiw'u’u four miles from the left 
bank of that river ind mfiictcil upon them 1 crushing 
defeat Sirhind wis the immediate pnze of this great 
victory 1 he permanent effects were still greater It 
forced Sikandar bhah one of th- Afghan pretenders to the 
empire to concentrate his forces and march against Bairara 
To the assistance of Bairam the young Akbar then led a 
force from Lahoi Humayun following a few cla)s later 
I hev found bikandar Shah besieging Bairam in the town 
of birhind They endeavoured at once to cut off the 
supplies of^the besieging army I his endeavour brought 
on a general action (June 22, 1553)—the hrst m which 
Akbai then in his fifteenth year was engaged The 
bittle hotly contested termin ited m the complete tiiumph 
ofHumayun It was decisive OnFebruarvs^ Humayun 
re entered Dihli after an ibscnce of fifteen years as a 
conqueror 

No time was lost in sccunng the remaining parts of his 
former empire Agra surrendered without a blow The 
mam danger at this penod pioceeded from thf ambition of 
the generals of the victor One of these Abul Maah a 
special favourite of Humayun who had tilen ‘o himself 
the credit of the victory of birhind and to whom had been 
eommitted the command of the mn) ol the Panj ib dis 
plajed so much self seeking that Humayun dispatched 
Akbar to supersede him Bair im Khan appointe I Atahq 
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or guardian to the young prince, accontpanied him on this 
mi->sion To the prince Abut Maali deserted by his officers 
made an ungraceful submission and Akbar then put his 
army in motion to expd Sikandar Shah from the hilly dis 
tnets Ifcddinif to Kashmir where he had taken refuge On 
his march information reached him that his father had 
fallen down the stone stiircisc of his pahee and been 
killed (J'-ninry 24 #556) 

It IS said o'" the present Fmperorof Austria that when 
It the age of eighteen he w is informed that by the abdi 
cation 01 his grindfather and the rcnunciition of his father 
at 1 most critical pel lod in the fortunes of the empire he 
was requested to assume the vac int seat he remained silent 
for a tew minute^ and then exclaimed ‘ Iih habi. m me 
yugnui veiloren (I have lost my youth) If sneli a 
thought forced itself into the mmd of the >ounj, mm of 
eighteen, much more strongly must it hive occurred to the 
boy but a few months over fourteen whose life till tint 
moment had been one long senes of dangers and ad\ enture 
To secure for him in uncontested succession, the nobles of 
Dihli concealed from the public for seventeen dijs the 
infoiination that Humayun was deid But the throne of 
the deceased prince had not bien so firmly founded but 
that It was proof >giinst adventure 

At the ver) moment of his dt ith the titular succes'-or 
of Slur Khin Muhammad Shah Adel Shih master of 
Bih ir and Bengal was collecting forces at Chunar to e\p( I 
the lurkimvader On hearing of the death of Humayun 
he di sp Itched his best general Rajah Hemu Bakal against 
Akbai As Hemu ipproiched A<»-ia the officer who com 
manded there Tsk mdar Khan a descendant of the Uzbik 
kings evacuated the place and fell back on Dihli There 
T irdi Beg Khan of Turkist m a nobleman who had been 
the companion of Humayun on miny a battlefield com 
minded As Hemu approached Tirdi Beg sallied foith 
to meet him and was deft itcd Completely disheartened 
he hastily evacuited the capital and with Iskandar 
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Khan, fpH back on Akbar That pnnce haj meanwhile 
})een advancing to relieve the cafMtal and had reached the 
plains of Panipat seventy eight miles to the north of it 
There Hemn met him and there the decisive battle for the 
possession erf^ India between the Turks and the Afghans 
was fought November 5 1556 Hotly was it contested 
The advantage at hrst lay with Hemu, for with his 
elephants and horsemen he broke the left wing of the 
Turki army He turned then on the centre where 
Akbar ind Bamm commanded in person Stinding up in 
his howdah for he rode an elephant to encour ige his men 
he was wounded m the eye by an inow While suffering 
from the extreme torture a young nobleman of the furki 
elm to which Bairam himself belonged Shah Kuh Mahram 
by name, dished fonv ird and foreed the elephant to the 
place where Akbir stood I he cipture of Hemu decided 
tile battle The victory gave tlie emjiire to Akbir The 
elite on which it was fought marks the cessation of the 
youth of th( gieitot ot the Mongol soiereigns of the 
leil founder of tht dyn isty which ruled is well is governed 
u"iil another bittle of Pimp it (Jmu iry 176 r) prov ed that 
ils diy was virtually over i he young prince now become 
emperor refused on the list day of his youth to stam hi^ 
sword with the blood of his prisoner though strongly incited 
to the bn haious act by his gi ardtan whose bloodthirstiness 
ind crucitv lost him the affection of his sovcieign Ihe 
itness of tht eharaettrof Akbar as 1 min and as a 
aovereign after his ascent to the thione is attested by the 
records of the Ain 1 Akbari of Abul I a /1 Allami the 
htest and best translation of which w is \>uhlished in 1873 
by the lamented Professor Blochmann for the Asiatic Society 
ot Bengal This stormy childhood—stormy fiom its very 
cradU —prov cd i school w ell fitted for one who had to work 
out the regeneration of an empire O B Malifson 
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In the months of August September October, and 
November of 1884 there was a seemingly endless 
stream of Chinese soldiers marching on the north-east 
frontier of Tongking The French demands for an 
indemnity had been refused the Marquis T seng had 
received his passport and the order had gone out to 
the eighteen provinces to prepart for war It was a 
queer sight this army of braves marching down to 
dispute the way with some of the most warlike troops 
10 the world for France sent her best fighting men to 
Tongking On the ro id they might have been tak( n 
for a hugt caravan or a series of caravans for the 
regiments were broken up into long straggling bands 
Quite half of the men wore no imiiorms these like the 
firearms and stores of all kinds were carried down in boxes 
to the frontier ind to the various entrep6ts ahj the 
warrior was only decked out and armed when he ariived 
at the troni The officers jogged along easily on hill 
ponies with huge wooden padded saddles and stirrups 
heavy enough to bram a man Those of higher rank 
and bigger girth of waist progressed still more comfort 
ably in chairs carritd by four or six groaning bearers 
Some of these were ncketiy, bl ick oilcloth covered 
constructions others smart in blue cloth, and decked 
out with braid and tassels The generals travelled in 
hug( green sedans cimed b> eight coolies heralded by 
minor officials and servants on scraggy ponies, with 
strings of flag bearers gong men guards and mjscel 
lancous ra^Kiuffins 

The Chinese consider that they defeated the French, 
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and forced them to sue for peace I saw a great deal 
of the Chinese armies and all their fighting Their 
successes real or imaginary will have a considerable 
influ^ce, not only m China but on her relations with the 
Western powers, and more particularly with Great Bnfun 
It may therefore be worth considering m some detail 
what the Luh Ymg or Green Flag did, what it is likely to 
be capable of doing and what the imperial Government 
will do with It now that it has found out its faults and 
potentialities 

Troops came pounng into Lang son during the autumn 
and were passed on soutliwards but nothing was done for 
weeks except fatigue work the building of forts and the 
digging up of the soil The Frcnch did not move out of 
the fiat delta lands for a long time The weather was not 
favourable and theie were not enough troops to attack Lang 
son Moreover, great prep irations were necessary for the 
commissariat and the finding of means of transport occu 
pied time For fifty miles the army would have to march 
through a country almost entirely barren The Tongkinese 
were none too willing to go to Lang son for hundreds of 
them had been killed in the Bic Lc affair Ihe work 
expected of them was very severe their treatment m many 
cases especially by the artillerymen was brutal in the 
extreme and when to this was added the chance of being 
killed by the Chinese it was not to be wondered at that 
they hung b ick and had to be enrolled almost by force and 
then guarded like so many prisoners 

The Chinese got tired (rf waiting and emboldened "by 
what they considered the fear of the enemy They 
-encroached farther and farther on the low undul iting 
country between Bac Le and Phu Lang Thuong the 
French advanced post and farther east on the uppei 
waters of the Loch Nam river towards DongTrieu 
another F rench outpost They burnt d villages and 
levied contnbutions on the country side and at last 
thetr advanced guard appeared within three miles of 
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Phu Lang Thuong, and nnsacked a Milage a thousand 
^ardj from the stockade 

1 he eighty roiDirnttreguns soon dislodged them anddrove 
them back but the country was harassed so contmually that 
General dt Negrierwas forced ioadvance,in order to clear his 
immediate front This was m the beginning of October, 18S4 
The Chinese retired on Kep, a \ tUage about nine miles from 
Phu-Lang Thuong and there resolved to make their stand 
They h id thcee or four rude forts or rather earthwork rc 
doubts formed of clods of earth pierced for nfle fire, but 
with no cannon The \iilage itself laj on the northern or 
farther slope of t low hill looking down on a lakelet of 
paddy fields and was surrounded by a thick wall of clay 
burnt almost into bnck by the sun and loopholed all round 
On both sides of this and upon it grew the dense bamboo 
fence so invirnble in all fongkinest vilhges except those 
ftraway in the hills On the southern side were a number 
of low hills thiekl) covered with brush and seconuary jungle 
Winding round the base of these was the Mandarin 
Road the dirtct route from longkmg to China It wa*- 
over these hills through the biiish that the breach made 
their attack The artillery took position on in elevation 
and soon drove the Chinamen out of their forts but they 
did not go far In the meantime in accordance with the 
tereoijpcd celestial notion of fighting a battle, a large body 
c imc round on the French right and tlirt attned to turn their 
(lank W hile the bulk of N t grier s column was engaged 
with tins enemy Captain (now Commandant) bortoul the 
chief of the staff with a few of the Chasseurs d Afriqut and 
i small l)ody of infantry midc a detour on the left and 
scued a temple in the Chinese rear cutting off their retreat 
b> the direct ^ hinaroad ind capturing almost all the Chinese 
officers ponies ind sedvn churs Mcinwhile the Chinamen 
hid been dnicn bick on the right some retreating on the 
villige some on the hills to the cast Lang Kep was now 
itticked on nearly every side but it nevei thought of sur 
render The I reneh ortillerv were firing shrapnel at about 
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three hundred yards range from tlie nsing ground where 
now the chief fort is, and did great execution notwithstand¬ 
ing that live bamboo stops a great deal By and by the 
fence was cut down and tom into raggedness clouds of 
dust rose as every now and then a house fell in, but the 
Chinese defenders, some six or se\en hundred strong, ind 
mostly ensconced behind thick mud walls kept hnng away 
all the time though in very straggling fashion Still, the> 
neverstopped xltogether and met thePrtneh shoutswithveils 
of defiance and occasional brays on a hoarse trumpet Three 
times the French chaiged up to the gate but it was blocked 
up IS solidly as the mud wall and although some of them got 
near enough to fire thiough the Chinese loopholes they were 
beaten back Hill bamboos arc not cut through m a hurr> 
Then a couple of guns were brought up and fired at the 
gate till a breach was effected If the wretched Chinamen 
had hid the most elementary notion of how to aim a rifle 
the) could have prevented this just is they could have shot 
down far more men during the assaults if the) had been 
instructed But the best trained marksmen in the world 
simply bla7e awa) anyhow in their first action and the Kep 
garnson had never been trained at all The storm of 
mitraille and the shell at such*close quarteis was more than 
human beings could endure and at the next attempt the 
F rcntli got in 

Then began a terrible stiugglc in the narrow winding 
lanes between the houses Frenchmen and Chinxmtn 
fought literally hand to hand and the strength was not 
always with the white man -^Many a puny Gaul was onl) 
saved by having his bayonet fixed and knowing how to use 
It A big French captain, a powerful man with a voice 
like a trombone that made him known all over the ainn 
got to hand grips with an equally brawny Chinaman and 
the Celesual had the better^of the struggle He got tlie 
Frenchman down and was just seizing his knife to cut 
his foeman s head off when the lieutenant colonel of the 
regiment blew his brains out with a revolver and the cap am 

Q 
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«?crambled, bathed m blood, from beneath Uw dead body 
I he Frenchmen were m the greater number^, and the 
Chinese had no notion of getting together for defence or 
retreat They were killed off separately without mercy 
and next day the Tongkincse TtratlUurf made a large 
pyramid of their heads 

At Chu twenty miles over the hills to the east and almost 
at the same time as at Kep another dr&peratc struggle took 
place 1 here, the French were not so numerous and the 
Chinese did not allow themselves to be hemmed in In 
fact they got a company of the 111 th of the line into a par 
ticularly tight place, and would have avenged the Kep 
slaughter if they had had any system or anyone to lead 
them But it was simph indiscriminate mob woric and 
before they had made up their minds what to do the artillery 
hid found them out and time shell were bursting about their 
cars The Chinamen fell back on the hills and the French 
men did not follow them up 1 hey had not enough men 
md they were not sufficiently prepared to send even a flying 
column 

Each Chinese camp was surrounded by a five foot mud 
wall or breastwork with crude loopholes for the defenders 
to fire through No atumpt was made to clear away the 
brush or any other cover so as to foim a glacis As a matter 
of fact, the Chinese thought them forts impregnable There 
were usually four weak gates to the camp and in front of 
the mam gite was the house of the general 111 command 
The regiment il colonels and the higher officers gt nerally 
hod sepirate dwellings a little retired from the men but all 
of them placed so as to look down a Une to the limit of 
then respective section The artillery commanders, had their 
batteiies diawn up in front of their doois and aconsider^le 
proportion of the ammunition m their parlours They would 
ijirsist in ketping the guns down in the hollow at the 
r nirenchi d camp 1 he pack, mules they said would cvrv 
them up to the forts fast enough when they were wanted 
When th., general in chief came round, all the camps and 
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forts (fecwated with flags planted in rows on the 
ground according to the battalion to which thej bekM^:ed 
Everybody wore full umfonn, and guns were fired off pro¬ 
miscuously on these fortunately rare occasions 

The men lived m tents or more often m rough and ready 
thatched huts built of branches of trees, and as nearly is 
possible m a Ime as the nature of the groui^ permitted 
They were large, bat all built it 1 few paces from one 
another From ten to thirty men lived m rach hut, and 
each section had rts cooking pots meils and other 
arrangements m common the fireplace being the pnmi 
tive three bnclcs The dwellings were hardly ever used 
except for sleeping purposes 1 he bnves lived far from 
badl), according to their modest ideas of good living 
Each man had hts crockery bowl each mess had its 
huge iron pan for cooking Huge quantities of rice were 
heaped up in every camp ind served out with no niggard 
hand Pork and pork fat there were in abundance V^etable 
gardens sprang upin the neighbourhood Numbers of pedlers 
with refreshment stalls followed the troops and ministered 
to the wants of the epicure b> the supply of the bean- 
curd the salt fish and brews of different 1 inds of vegetables, 
from nettles to bamboo shoots in which the jieasant delights 
The oflficers had their r^uts of chickens and ducks 
their jirs of soy and peanut and other oils , their bottles 
of wmc mostly in old champagne quarts with Chinese 
labels of a magniloquence calculited toconvcita teetotaller 
On the whole, the Chinese umits wcic fir fiom badly off 
They had guns that could fire quite is fast as the F rench 
men s and seeing that they 1 new how to let them off and 
had millions of cartridges handy they wr re reasonabt) 
confident They hid cannon too some fiom th<ir own 
arsenals, with vaunting inscriptions on them ior c\ i ry man 
to read, Kruppguns ind Vavisseurs, ill n< wand formidable 
lobking, with little red flags »tuck in the muarle or m the 
breach they had machine gun®, and lockct troughs 
torpedoes and electric cable, st'll rol’-d u^) n the cods 111 
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which It had come down, but full of momentous possibilities 
1 hc> had all the new fangled and hateful thini^s that the 
obnoxious Flanciman had and some over 1 herefore 
they were nearly vainglorious 

Meanwhile they were Hbourmg awny* every day at their 
work*- They built forts on all the highest hills first then 
they went on building them on the lower eminences These 
forts were simple nmparis of sods run round the top of 
the hill crenelated at regular distances but it never occurred 
to any Chiraman to look through the loopholes to see 
what they covered, or indeed to see whether a lower 
shoulder of the hill did not let the enemy approach quite, 
close under shelter 1 he rc moval of the sods and e irth for 
the walls sufficed to make a trenen When the outer 
walls were finished, they built a redoubt When that was 
done they made shellproof trenches below then the\ 
put ap bamboo fences and entanglements outside and 
finally they dug paths up the hillside \ery ofttn m 
the shape of steps, so that the stoutest old mandarin 
could walk up with some degree of comfort In the forts 
a lieutenant ot some officer of no great rank was in 
command bm the irrangements were not nearly so 
comfortable os in the camps of the valley, though every fort 
had Its store sheds of nee 

Discipline was kept up fairly well E\ery nowand again 
i man would be beheaded for insubordination or stealing 
or attempting to desert In the more serious cases the 
culprit wis lied to a stake in the ground with his head 
bound to his heels and left there to starve for many days 
be foie he w is killed On tht whole howevei there was 
little of this sort of thing All day long the men were 
hard at woik ^t night a surreptitious opium pipe or 
two and a little gambling on paydiys kept their spints 
up almost is much as the long delay ot the French 
This was so prolonged that the Chinese began to believe 
that they were ntvei coming at all though they had 
constant news from the enemy s outposts A eanimier 
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at Kep—the French h id the inconceivable folly or tn 
sounoHCt to allow a Chinaman to start a grog shop at 
their most advanced post, withm half a dozen miles 
of the Chinese—^kept them informed of til movements, 
and furnished theiti with a most miscelhneous and abun 
dant supply of the gossip which the French linesmen 
indulged in over their ap^niifs This latter item soothed 
the sutlers 1 tcerated feelings much more than it enlightened 
or gratified the Chinese leaders 

After a time the effect of the severe hindling of the 
Chinese it Kep and Chu dieil aw ly It was necessary to 
keep up the food supplies and so bands were sent recon 
noitring day after day nearer to the I ranch posts Rice 
w as earned off in large quantities from a village a mile and 
a half from th< French fort at Kei) The longkmese 
inhabitants afterwards \oluntiriI> took supplies to the 
Chintse camp Throughout the war in lict the sym 
pathies of the inhabitants at aii) late of the northern part 
of Tongking were entirely with the Chinese The Chinese 
’ooked upon them as an infeiior rice certainlv but the 
Fnnch soldieis did the same lobbcd them with equal 
unconcein and kicked and brut illy illtrcated them into the 
bargain I be Chinese were cKler biothers, not always 
very kindly ones but they could make then wislies under 
stood by other meins than by the point of the biyonct or 
the toe So wherever the Chinese went they got what 
they wanted inel the F rench ne\ cr heard of their where 
abouts till aftei the forage patty was gone ihen the 
village headmen would come in with i sickly calf and a tray 
full of eggs mostly half hitched or dubious in other ways 
called the French commindant their fuher and mother and 
the protector of the poor signal a paper declaring their 
submission to the Republic received a few strings of 
saptqtus, and a patriotic oration through the inte rpreter and 
then went home again with their toigues m their cheeks 
and muisu capiiame on their lips Mu/sec is mem and 
capitaine is the mvmible form of idJress to every white 
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man whether he be general, merch^t. sutier, or only- a 
blessed foreigner If they had not made this submisst<m, 
the village would have been burnt for^harbouring &e 
Chines^, and anybody caught who looked as if he might be 
a headman, would have been shot On one occasion, m 
deed, a French reconnoitnng party did come across the 
Chinese That was the way they put it, but the Chinese 
stated It the other way The French were m a hollow 
and suddenly the heights alt round about became alive with 
Chinamen A messenger had to be sent oflf at a gallop to 
Chu for help The Chinamen had not the sense to stop 
him and though about three hundred men fired at him not 
one of them knew enough to hit him But they killed a 
lot of the Foreign Legion men before relief could comt up 
from Chu Then they cleared out before the French shell 
Thus It happened thatCeneril de Neguer had again 
to clear the hrcnch front before the regular marcb on 
Lang son began 1 he Chinese had established themselves 
in considerable numbers in and near a market town called 
Ha Ho only two or three hours march from Chu The 
I rench marched against them something over 2 000 strong 
and with two batteries of eighty millimetre guns mounted on 
mules There were perhaps 6 000 Chinamen The poor, 
misguided creatures confident m their new guns, ventured 
to attack the French m the open They rushed forward 
blazing away wildly and in no semblance of order They 
were of course easily beaten and lost very heavily The 
French occupied Ha Ho Early tlie next morning the 
same Chinamen who had been so thinned out by the French 
fire the day before, with reinforcements from Mui Bop, a 
cluster of forts not far behind, came on again Again they 
advanci d to the attack yelling their utmost and blarmg 
away -vigorously on their trumpets They even brought 
some Krupp guns into action and with shell too ex 
ploded 7 his was the only occasion during all the Tong 
king fighting u hen the Chinese managed to get their shell to 
burst 11 w is only on two or three occasions that they used 
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their artillery at all, an< 3 , when they did, the shell, except on 
this 0£casK»i sunply flopped harmlessly into the groupd 
like i^nd sho(<. Of course die Chinamen were beaten 
Without any cohesion, without the slightest notion bow to 
use their guns beyond discha^png them bdieving the noise 
they made and the yelling they kept up to be as good a 
means of overthrowing the French as any other, they were 
■simply throwing away their lives and discotT'^ing them 
selves for later work under more advantageous circum 
sta^ices One legiment from the north of Kwang Si or 
from Hunan distinguished itself by reckless audacity 
They had banners with a most artistically ferocious green 
tiger on them by way of device instead of the usual 
commanders name and their own style They led the 
attack, and lost a large proportion of the Chinese killed of 
the day but they had no greater measure of success than 
the rest and they had knocked the sights off their nflts 
under the impression that they obstructed the view 
When their first wind was gone and the French shtll 
and bullets still continued to thin their groups they got 
behind shelter like the rest rem imed there till the French 
charged them with the bayonet ind then bolted Not only 
were the Chinese completely beaten, but General de 
N^ier after his manner, was so energetic m pursuit that 
the Chinese had not time to rdly in defence of the Mm Bop 
forts and these fell without an effort I arge quantities of 
military stores and the army treasure chest—some two or 
three thousand chop dollars—were captured along with 
a considerable number of Martini Henry and Remington 
nfles, together with some dynamite 

This defeat was more discouraging to the Chinamen 
than the French realised for the moment 1 hey had just 
had a success in surrounding a company and bclievtd that 
they might attempt something bolder with a possible ch ince 
of success—at any rate without any great disister But 
here they were overwhelmed by the headlong energy ol 
Genenl dc Nugner and had not the chance of ‘■aving anv 
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rivers, aod vall^ ItsftfOgraphj should be comprehensive 
in respect of direction, elev^on water sheds and connec 
tion with plains ^d plateau > its hydrography should treat 
of sources and mou^s basins drainage, and connection 
With lake and swamp Climate and the more important 
forms of dnimal and v^etable life should succeed m due 
course» indeed, something of geology, /oolog), ind botany 
and it may be more besides might reasonably be added to 
satisfy the requirements of purely scientific teaching After 
science, history would follow and, joined to history, an 
aceount of the religion manners and customs of the people 
as affected by the histoncal namtive, \ statement of the 
'irtificial lines of separation which have replaced natural 
boundaries m consequence of the wars revolutions, or 
irbitnry changes which have charactenzed certain reigns or 
t pochs an exposition of the form or forms of government 
m vogue at different periods and, finally a chapter on 
trade and commerce including i notice of indigenous pro 
ducts and manufactures Maps applicible to rehtions of 
territorial chinges would bi of immense value and a his 
ton ms cuticism on these relations if offered m that fair spirit 
which alone is lustified in composing history would be an 
indispensable complement 

The heroes of mythology and fible might be p-isstd 
over wilh bnef remark, but there is a classical period foi 
CentrJ Asu which our rising generations should not 
Ignore Khiva tesuscitited *13 Khwiri/m and its inhabi 
tints remembered is the Xapavftut of lit rodotus might bf 
cimed back to an early date indeed If Bukh ua could, m 
like manner be identified—as has been assumed- -with the 
Bazana of Qumtus Curtius its ongm would ilso be traced 
up to the good old times which supply first lessons tu 
public schools in England Thomyns the boadicea of the 
Scytbiaa plains—if historians found trustworthy m many 
details, are to be believed m this—ruled m the tracts 
bnrdenng on the Aral Sea Latir histone il characters, 
however require a closer study than it has hitherto been 
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iheii* lot to receive at the hand#^ of our translators of 
Oriental annals In the onginalA were cleanly tntd 
hgible human beings to the annali^ So their readers 
Tran^ated, they are bi^t dry bones tc^ European students, 
unless the translator, or other qualified exponent, eadoavour 
to invest them with some kind of life He may dfe^pair of 
imparting that sti^ng individuality which Macatday has 
succeeded in doing to James and WiUiam in English 
history, but he may seek more clearly than ht osjaaily 
does to explain the remarkable idiosyncras) which has had 
such marvLlIous effect upon millions of Onentals Jenghia, 
Babar, Timdr, Akbar Mahmud of Ghazni—all these. aj)d 
many others u-e to the ordinary reader in this country wmply 
names, or, at the most shadowy figures of good or evil, c<m 
querors and tyrants or benefactors and models of enlighten 
ment Something more should be done with them if they 
are wanted as warnings or examples to future ages , or, if 
their lives and careers are to be utilized for the student df 
history, who would find m them that insight into Eastern 
character which is of the highest import m the Western 
curriculum of study 

The object of the present paper is not however, » dis 
«-uss the precise terms that should be applied to the several 
divisions of gei^raphy nor the principle on which these 
divisions should be laid down for purposes of general 
education It is rather to show how the science itself 
might be lendcrcd useful to a school of statesmen and 
politicians , to those who, havii^ made the most of classical 
studies by achieving new translations selecting apt quota 
tions and otherwise showing a real, honest appreciation of 
their favourite sftithors are yet unable to affirm (the iss^Bce 
IS given advisedly) whether Baghdad or Tehran is the 
capital of modem Persia' 

But let tis revert to thi region selected as grouadf^^ork 
for a supposed text book and leaving the scene qf Rn^so 
Afghan discussion with a hope that the present good under 
standing wiD be permanent,' and tihe •eventorf 'solution 
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mutually satisfactory and honourable * continue the 
preogfraphtcal illustration south of Panjdeh and Sarakhs 
towards the Arabian Ocean As it will be necessary to keep 
wttfam certain hmit') let these be fouad between the 58^ and 
do*® mendrans of E longitude Here there is a vast tract 
httk. careS for by Shah or Amir though for the most pxrt 
belonging to one or the other About it a gieat deal is 
known in England through tht oper ition of minor political 
missions, and the energy of individual explorers but the 
knowledge is turned to no practical account because it has 
long since been put aside as valuelebs and the panicuhr 
question from which it was originally acquired has been 
substantnily shelved This is not, however the light m 
which It would have been regai ded had a manual of politi 
cal geography, such as above ■>ugg(sted in outline, been an 
essential part of the history taught in our public schools and 
from university chairs in the first two quartt rs of the pi e 
sent century Had such been their triining our guardians 
of to day might have seen m the lands under notice not only 
the barren deserts di^plivcd 111 mcomplete maps butcoun 
tries through which a great commercial road once connected 
the East with the West they would hipl) have ^xindered 
over that bygone traffic nnd under the pleising retrospect • 
have felt gratified that b ngland s thankless task of political 
arbitration and settlemint might be supplemented by the 
more humane and philanthropic office of reviving national 
intercommunic ition More than this thiy would have 
noted the political uses of thfe outer frontier of India—Ihis 
frontier outside a frontier which our interference once 

^ X 9 tlie Proceedings of the^Trench Ceogmphical Society of the x^th 
of Jaaoary last i$ the extract ofinetter from M Lessar dated Manic 
Tanuary xitb horn which the tollowing (lassage m*iy )>e quoted with sUis 
faction * The cordial co-operation of the 1 nglish l>elcgates bac so hcJI 
seconded our own sincere desire of terminating this question, that toe 
who\t fitontier &om Zuifalcar to MamchaL has been fixed in the course of 
SIX weeks We trust that the second part of our ic the dispos’d oi 
the tract between tbe Mur^h 4b and Oxu$ will j>rc u i no greater di^cuUics 
than tbe first and that oil bf concluded ’ibout 4pnl or May t8it6 

BB 
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fijrjnarty exemsed l|as ,auaed FCSpected Tlaey 

might. maisoyer> h4v« Jit ap«»4 coose**^ Aat 

hds« 4 ly at^ imperfecdy “defined tia^ 

takablr^e which, rf earned on from toVi^^ 

in hfaki^ might have taken the form of an 
railway & which Russia would have found an ontlje^to the 
sea without disturbin^the pe'ice of natrons. In fine ^^noh 
lessons of political geography drann up for supplying alt 
useful information on particular lands and people, would 
enable those who had learned them to be prepared for ^1 
accidents, and thus dcpnve accidents themselves of die 
character of emergencies 

Half a century ago—short of some five years—the writer 
of these lints was in the Hongkong waters, on board of a 
foreign corvdte (its nationality is of no consequence for be 
It noted that things are very differently managed now by 
the same people whose n ivy has made immense prepress 
in more modem times) when a sudden change m the 
weather gave indication of a coming typhoon In an instant 
all was confusion and uproar the presence of visitors was 
more or less disregarded, the air was filled with sounds 
amid which the needed orders were barely to be distm 
guished from superfluous shouting and it is an open 
question whether the captain himself did not seize a cap^n 
bar and flourish it over his head It was a source of satis 
faction to the Bntish guests to escape from the scene of 
bewilderment and betake themselves to the hirabler but 
more composed merchant trafeports of their own country 
with which the harbour was filled And very thankful did 
they feel that such a scene could not have bew witnessed 
on board of any of Her Maje^s ships where dtsraplme 
^ind good sense go hand and hand together, and panto and 
disorder would be results diametrically opposed tfr .eitery 
day’s {practice, trainmg and teaching Our 
should beloog to the same school as our wnose 

bearing ts calm and resolute ift BnSflifa as m 

Western waters,, but, alas* whatever thmr enwess m 
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Eultipe, thiO ^haon of Onenta! politics often finds them 
weUc vbe» should he determined, and flotfrlshing an 
unmeantt^ capstan bar when they should be ifisumg 
instructions with thattclear and passionless voice which is 
the unfikii^ng evidence of experience and mature judgment. 

r J Goi PKHio 




VILIAGF SANITATION IN INDIA 

Mih li has bu I) done within th< Ust ^ neration to promote 
sanitation in India In the great Presidency cities, th( 
npitils ind commercial centres of Fastem bouthern and 
Western India idcquate supplies of pure water have been 
provided dramaije has bem i,rcatly improved, scientific 
systems of sewer have been devised and ire now 
approiching lomplrtion marsh) siiots hue been, <ir m 
being reclaiimd clcmlimss iscnforcid and the refuse o1 
streets ind houses is duly removed and utilised over 
erowding of ilweilings is abated building reguhtions an 
< nforced with t vi< w to secuie light uiation water suppl) 
and iieees ir) (onvemences gas lighting has been intro 
diiced the streets ind pulilu placis ire w itered lighted 
amt swept md new ind spacious streets have been lud 
out ganlcns tnd porks h iv< Iicen formed for the free use 
of the jjopuhlion Much indeid remains to lx done and 
perh ip-> tin Army Sanitarj Commission are not wholly iii 
correct in insinuating m opinion th it as much progress his 
not bieii imilc is might have reisonably been antieipited 
twenty ye ns a n lJut still the results on the public health 
have been m irvelloiis A century ago Bombay a com 
piratively insignificant town of less than looooo inhabi 
tants had iniu h th< s imi reput ition as Sie rra Leone has 
now of Ik mg one of the deadliest places of residenct 
cspecully for Europeans on the glol»e, two monsoons or 
rainy seasons the siymg went were the life of a man 
Now with a populition incnased tenfold, the gencial 
death rate is m ordiil^ years less thin 30 per iex)0, 
ind i large I iiropem population enjoy almost as goml 
he dth as they would in I ngland 
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The I’resjdency cities the seats of got ernmtnt, the 
centres of Western aviUzaUon, with lai^i commercial 
wealth and tntcihgent trading and manuficturmi' popu 
lations, naturally tooi^ the lead m sanitary impro\emcnt 
But It ha« of late years been spreadmg ra^udl), umlei the 
indueace of municipal institution'> and of the gentU but 
ced‘iele'>s pressure brought to be u* by tlic Crov ci nim ni& and 
their ofilcers, throughout the urban population of British 
Indix It IS not possible to describe in geniral terms the 
jitogress which sanitation h is now made m municipal towns 
It vanes much in dilTcrcot phccs in som< of the larger 
cities, conservancy is very efficient and cxtensivt jjrojects 
for water supply dr image sewer ige, h ivc been framed on 
scientific principles and have been corned out or com 
menced In other petty munieipilitus all tint lias is )et 
bein (ttcm]>led is atienlion to the most unlinir) rules of 
clennlmess ^nd m the great mass of towns the degree of 
sanitation as yet att im« d vine six t\i< en these two ixtremes 
] < rh ipb the following figures will givt the ixsl geniral idi i 
of ivhat IS being done 

In [88> 4 theie wire in British Indii Sot municipil 
towns, cont lining i population of ilioiu 14} millions lb ir 
total raunicjiial income Was ihoui ^2 S12000 (2s 1 lakhs of 
riii>ees) Of this sum ^’>56000 were spini on conser 
V incy j [’-.0000 on watirsujiplj /"lysixxion drainagi 
md sewerage gTbSy 000 on the construction ind mam 
tenance of ro ids buildings and other jiubhe works 
/^i4i,ooo on lighting and watering roads ^119000 on 
hospitUs and dispens tries ^474 0e>o on the interest on 
or repayment of, debt contricted chiefl) foi sanitary works 
J hus ;^2,iq6,ooo wire sjnnt upon objects directly con 
ducive to the heedth or comfort of the population Of the 
balance, the cost 01 tin esiablishmi nis requiied chu/lj to 
sui>ervisc sanitary expenditun was ^242 000 md thi 
remainder was spent on (diication birth and death rtgis 
tration police, and other misct 11 ineous oljccts I he 
totil municipal income his risen in seven )i irs from 
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£\ 96^,000 to £2 8t2,ooo An ahnual expenditure of tins 
amount, steadily mmatained and vilely applied, will within 
a generation effect a* marited and salutaiy change m the 
sanitax) conditions of the Indian urb^n pc^ulatioa 

Kor would it be just to omit all mention lieroof the 
sanitary improvements barracks, water supply, dhinage 
conservancy, and the tike which have since i860 produced 
so grcit and iHneficial an effect upon the health of the 
army The death rate of the European u'my m India in 
1883 4 was under it per looo of the native arnay, under 
IS per 1000, figures which show more clcnrly than any 
description what miUtarv sanitation can do for troojis m a 
tropical climate 

But of the total po[)u}ation of British India 199 
millions, only some 39 millions live in cities or towns of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants the lowest limit to which 
municipal institutions can probably be extended with 
advantage The remaining seven eighths dwell in rural 
villages, of tvhich there drem>re than hilf i million with 
less thin 1,000 inhabitants each It is among this vast 
run] population thit /ymotie diseases choleri small j>nx 
and, more thin ill fever rage almost unchecked by sanitary 
science (save is regards small pox by vaccination, which 
IS now widelj (Mended), loading our registration returns 
with those appalling figuas of more or less prevontibk 
mortality which are the despiirof Indian health officers 
lowering the general health, and therefore diminishing the 
happiness and the prcxluctixe power of the population 
and causing India to be rt^rded in Euroi>e as the ' nidus ‘ 
ind source of contagions disease 

To mamtain a good sinitar) condition m these rural 
villages i> thus an object of even greater im|x>rtaace than 
to improve the hc^th 01 the urban populatiop ‘ 1 But, 
unfortunately, it is. in some respects, one more dUfi^lt to 
attain, and this droflv ibr two reasmis, that it is less easy 
to provide funds for sanitary purposes ifl poor villages 
dian m towns and less easy to frame a machinery for 
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their eSiaent a 4 inuu$tra£ion if provided i sha^l attempt 
in the foUowid^ lodicate tome of thr point? njost 

deserv|)^ aOeatioR in the sanitary ctmdition of Indi'in 
villages, an 4 to offer a few suggestions m, to their require 
mentp Though m> observations refer speaally to the 
Westerh Ipreaidency, the part of India with which I mi 
be?t acquainted, they a^iply I believe in the mam to the 
tht Provinces. 

It should be premised that almost ei crywherc in India 
the dwellings of the whole popuhtion of a niril township 
or parish arc huddled together on one site and form what 
IS really a town, however small There is no such thing as 
the English farmstead or laliourers cottage, standing by 
Itself among the fields The piactice of dwelhug clov 
together doubtless arose from the need of mutual protection 
during the long ^es, now happily post, of turbulence ind 
insecurity Th< first and perhips the most important 
point in the sanitary condition of an Indian village is Us 
water supply I his ra ly b» eitlicr from i I'lhe or pond 
from a n\er or stre im or from w< 11s 

Nothing so much conduces to tht prosperity of m 
Indm village, or to the mmfortof its inhabitants, as tt> 
I>osscssmg a good tank (Laim stagnnm Portuguese,, 
Mn^), Ls in arlihcial lakclt t is called by Anglo 
Indiins, tlic common nativ< name is ‘talav Some tanks 
usually near large towns ire bnilt entirely of cut stuue 
md have cost vist sums Others m hilly distnets eon 
structed by Jamming i streim wheie tl |>asvs ihrougb i 
gorge are almost 1 ikes Put the oidinary \ illage tank m tht 
phms IS really a pond tliough often l^ery large one It ts 
formed by excavating across i channel, oi rather di pression 
in the surface of the soil by which the rim water drims 
off the country during the monsoon, and using die < irth 
dug out to make a lung low embankmuit or ** bund below 
the ex^vation to dam back the ram water The tank thus 
formod ts course deepest close to thf bund In October 
just after the cessattqn of the periodicil rains, it spreads 
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in a wide, sh illow sheet over, peAaps, forty or fifty acres, 
then It rapidly shrinks under the* wHuence of evaporation 
and of tl^ demands of imgatioQ, tiQ tn Ma>it is dinunished 
to 1 muddy pool of aiv acre or two <dese to the embank¬ 
ment 7 he surface thus exposed is usually cultii>ated with 
wheat, peas, &c sown m the drying mud * 

Such a tank is it appeirs about Chnstmas-tjde, nses 
before the vision of my memory is I write Its- broad 
surface takes a tender azure from the cloudless sky of an 
Indian winter The millet and the nce have been 
harvested, and the stubble fields they occupied arc gokien 
brown but beyond the «iter you see wide verdant sheets 
of young wheal and gram ’ the dark green of the wiving 
toor the gold and orange of mustard and safiHower, the 
delicate blue of the flowering linseed the snow sprinkled 
vcfduri. of eotton contrasted with the deep rich brovin 
of an occisional fallow hrom among the rushes,which 
border the feeding channel the snipe rises with his fright¬ 
ened croak and circling fir in the blue heavens drops 
again m his favouiite hiunt 1 here are a few couples of 
tell or coot swimming gaily in mid waur or diving among 
the golden water lilies On the brink move the paddy 
girds' the lovely little white egret of India a gorgeous 
peacock comes down to dnnk and on the bank beyond 
stalk a piir of s ins the stati ly crane with crimson head 
sometimes dancing ihcir queer minuet to imuse the young 
bird which keeps carefully between its parents 1 rom the 
crops rise with i whir the grey quail and the beauuful 
painted partridge ind in the distance you may see a graceful 
intclope bounding across the fields As you walk on, what 
seems a log Ivmg on the edge slips into the wa^r with a 
slight splash It i«. a magar the marsh crocodile of India, 
which has been basking in the sun All beyond the tank 
IS an open sheet of cultivation, but upon the ' bund,’ near 
to the village grow thickcu of babuls {Acana Alibied) 
wife their balls of perfumed gold, and the bottle shaped 
nests of the weaver birds hang pendant from their branches 
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Beyond them me stately trees the tamarind, the banian 
the pip^ tho‘ din, pedi^ a palm or two, through which 
you cat^ a gitmpse. of the red and brown roofs of the 
village These treqs are full of lifi. Pretty little striped 
squirrels peep over the branches flocks of green panquets 
dash in and out with ceaseless chatter doves moan above 
the monkeys leap from bough to bough- High m the 
banian tree you may see the great pendant combs of 
the wild bees beware how you offend them or your only 
refuge will be a plunge neck deep in the tank Below the 
beautiful green fly catcher gives hts restless gyrations the 
crowned hoopoe struts the black ‘ king of the crows ’ 
looks scornfully it his subjects foiaging in the dusts from 
the bank darts the grey kingfisher and poised beik down¬ 
wards for an instant in mid air drops with a splash like i 
stone and re appears with his prey a tiny fish Round the 
village neks and threshing floor flocks of juari birds the 
handsome Indian starling feed on the scattered gram 
rising m clouds to tike refuge m the trees when disturbed 
by an approaching step At mom and evening long strings 
of cattle cross the open dusty space which separates the 
village from the tank and of apathetic buffdois whose only 


emotion seems to be tlv- delight of w illowing m the cooj 
water Across ^is space also pass ce isele^sly groups oi 
gidceful Hindu''women m their flowing robes of bright 
colours, to fill at the tank the earthen or brazen vessels of 
immemonal form which they balance so ekilfully on their 
heads , to wash the household vestments nt the white stf ps 
which descend to the water or to pray for offspring or for 
a husband s life or love at the little shrme of Ganpati or of 
Mata among the babuls ’ 

Round the huge trunk, bedaubed with sacied red of 
the great banian tree which stands by itself between the 
village and the tank, is a low earthen platform On it at 
1 eventi^ gather the village elders, smoking their hul ihs ” 
t and talking wh le the little naked children phy in the dust 
around Perfiaps th^ ire discussing the prospects of the 
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crops, the course of pnc«j the kaavery of the money 
Iend( r or the disposition aud nuQiters of the new English 
magistratf^ and the craze 'which leads him to on the 
n moval the dunghills from the site w the middle; of tlic 
village they have occupied ever suxto the time of Vikram 
RrfjA, the King Arthur of Western India Perfiaps—for 
too many in Indian tillage is 'betarfi, or divided into 
factions--ihty art wrangling over the nomination to a 
vacant village office as fiercely as English \ illage politicians 
on the etc of an eltction and with evtn stronger languagyi 
or still worse tliey may he discussing in whisptri some 
• cunningly devisi d fable which will induce the magistrate to 
belicve^the heads of the opposite f iction guilty of an assault 
or a robbery Still Indian ryots irt good pcopli chterful 
kindl) sober industrious and cict/Z/i exci/tiaidis, thnflj 
and honest, and the nion you know of tlum the better >ou 
likt them 

A good tink then yitldnij, an iniple and unfailing 
supply for imgatioii for« ittk and for doim stir j>urj)osts 
keeping moist the soil around it iiul e\en b> its evapuia 
tion tempering the fierce drj he it of nn Indian sj)ring,isof 
inestunable v due to a vill ige IJiit it must lie allowtsl its 
\jiter 15 \erj far from being fit to drink Its catchment 
area is foul* d with all mannt-r of filtli, whtch the first ram 
cairics into it Bodies even of ihost whl> ha\r died of 
small pox 01 cholen ire t<x> often burnt on its banks The 
persons and clothes of th( \ ill'll,* |>opul iiion, md everj 
thing else wluch is dntj are constantly wished m it as 
Ahabs gory chmoi wis w'lshetl m the pool or tank, of 
‘s'lmuia Cittle stand md wallow in it And the fierce 
hoi winds of April md May laise clouds of dust, full of 
ill oi^anic impurities which an precipitated into the tapH 
By the end of the dry weather the water left would yield 
in analysis which would miki Dr 1 ranklins hair stand 
on end with horror 

Villages situated on laige rivers are the best off fora pure 
md ihundmt w iteir supply, though th^ water of somenvtrs 
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i<; said to be unwholesome and to cause fever But 
perhaps the majcwitj' bf streams cease to flow (at lea>>t 
above ^^raund, <or there is usually a cam nt below the sandy 
bed) in hot weathes, and the stagnant ixx>ls left m them ire 
very unwholesome In May i86^ I wis uncamped on 
duty at a largo village situated on such a stream Cholera 
was raging in thi village and I found that the people hid 
no water except that of thi &e pools in which also they 
washed their persons and clothes and which were hombly 
offensive I dug at once severd wells, or hole^ in the sand 
under the furthet buik of the wide channel of the stream 
which yielded in amjile supply of w iitr at least foirlj pure 
and I plac< d sentru s to previ nt ihi i>eopIe from resorting 
to the pools Chohra immediately hegm to ibati and 
in a few diys cbsipjx iixd Tiut the ^xioplc ^letitioned 
C»ovenimt nt agimst mv ‘ zulm or tyranny in compi lliiig 
the women to w ilk a hundn d yirds farther in the sun for 
water This illustrates one of the difhcultits of saniiuion 
to which I shall lia\ c to r< ft r furthi r on 

The commonest aourct ol water supply are the wills 
generally very widi and sometimes very deep, so common 
all over Indii It is pretty to si< thi. ^roup^ of gaily clad 
girls wutiiig thar turn to let down then icssels ind plc^i 
saiit sitting m ones lent under a spreading tree with a cup 
of tea and a cigar aftir a linig hot morning ndi to listen to 
their chatter, and (if the well i& also uscil for irrig ition) to 
the creak of the pulley as the gn at Ic iiher bucket is lifted 
by two pair of oxen to thi wild monotonou chant Of the 
driver, and then to the splash ind gurj,Ie of llu coi>l wattr 
as it rushes from the mveited bucket into the cistern which 
feeds the imgation channel But tlie water is often not 
good Very likely the well is too near the village and taps 
soil soaked with oigantc impurities It is uncovered and 
rotting leaves, dust and dirt, fall into it aud foul the w iter 
And'the nosmgs of clothes wished on its edgi <lnp or 
percolate back into it Hence the water of many fme wells 
IS condemned by hejdth ofHcers is unfit to dnnk 
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The n<j.t consideration is that of drunage By this I 
do not nicin sewerage which in niost >^ages is neither 
yi tcticable-nor from the habits of p/iKipIet nebessary, but 

simple surface drainage Indian villages ar& cofOiAonly 
built on siMne knoll or nsing ground so that their drainage 
should be easy and cfTectu il But owing to the way m 
which the village is laid out this 1$ by no means the <ase 
The streets or ) ines narrow tortuous and with hardly any 
attempt at paving constantly end in a ctd de sac where 
the surface water should flow off, it is dammed back by^ 
house or a wall Fven if this is not the case there ore no 
Hitters to carry off the water it soaks into the soil in the 
rams and cemverts the streets and the unp ived yards of the 
houses into deep ft tid mud I he sullage also from the 
kitchens and bathing places of the houses ind from the 
cattle sheds, is simply suffered to flow into the street or 
yard there to stagnate Then the \ illage is full of holes 
and hollows, half full of rubbish and garbage in which the 
^atcr collects dunn^ the runs ind stays till it dries up m 
the lair season with a noisome stench It is the constant 
t'impness of the soil of villigfs its being soaked with 

nsive matt( r and the fetid exhalations arising from 
It ^ which probably more than any other cause, produce 
the fe\ers from which the population continually suffer 
nd which contiibuie most laigdy to the mortuary 
T< turns 

Ihe conSMvanej. or rather the utter absence of con 
ser\ uicy is another important point Where as is some 
times the case, there are cesspools they art seldom cleaned 
arc s cry oflensive, and contamin ite the soil and the water 
of wells near them But usually the whole population 
i<sort to the fields and hedges near the tillage If they 
would adopt the Mosaic rule this would be ptobdbly dte 
safest and healthiest arrangement But as it is, die 
I ns irons of every village are in a state impossible tp de- 
eribe in an article of this kind The cattle and domestic 
animals are kept within the tillage often under the Same 
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receives the Bahr el Ghazal, ^tch drains a wide extent 
of country, to the west and soudi lyest, that was densely 
populated before it was ovornin thfe sUve-hunters frpra 
Khartum The northern portion of this district KsWampy, 
but the ground rises towards the south and ^est 
becomes very fertile, the natives possess large herds of 
cattle, there ij> abundance of ivory and a trade, which 
might be greatly increased, with the Niam-Niam and 
Monbuttu countnes beyond the frontier Some mdes 
below the confluence of the Bahr cl Ghazal the Nile is 
joined by the Sobat which rises in the Abyssinian mountain 
system, and is navigable to the station of Nasser, a distance 
of 190 milesi Trom Sobat to Khaitum the river runs 
through a great plain which extends from the foot of the 
Abyssinian mountains to the hills of Takallaand Ko^dofan 
On both banks there is a strip of nch alluvial soil of 
varying width, and m the Shilluk country the population 
IS so dense that the left bank presents the appearance of 
a continuous village The soil is here extremely productive, 
for in addition to the rains it is watered by the annual 
inundation and by irrigation lai^ quantities of dhura are 
grown, whilst cotton grows wild and could be cultivated 
without irrigation Below Fashoda an almost unlimited 
supply of gum and sun! wood might be obtained from the 
forests Beyond the strip of alluvial soil, on the left bank, 
the savannah or steppe land over which the countless 
herds of the Baggara Arabs roam in search of pasture 
stretches far aw ly to the west, whilst on the right bank, 
as Kh irtum is approached are the fertile lands of Sennir 
At Khartum the White Nile, or Nile proper is joined 
by the Blue Nile which after leaving the Abyssiruan 
mountains new I azokl, receives two important tributaries, 
the Dinder and Rah id, and flows through the moatfertde 
porbojv of the Egyptian Sudan The district between the 
two Niles IS known as the island (Hoi) of Setvnir,^ and 
up to the middle of last century it was th^ seat of a 
powerful kmgdom extending northwards Co Dongola and 
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Mahass it is a''great gram growing country* whence it has 
been i^Ded the granary of the Sudan and cotton and 
tobacco culture hafe succeeded admirably Farokl iS the 
locality whence the g<dd of Sennir is said to have been 
obtained and the Binder and Rahad flow partly through 
nch alluvial sod From Khartum the Nile forces tte way 
down to Assuan, the frontier town of Egypt through an 
and sandstone waste which is only relieved by small oases 
and grassy steppe lands such as those m the Bayuda 
desert The nver is bordered by a narrow strip of fertile 
land which supports an agncultural population but beyoncl 
this the waste lands, inhabited only by nomads stretch 
away westward to the great African desert and eastward 
to the shores of the Red Sea The only nver tlmt joins 
the Nile north of Khartum is the Atbara which rises in 
Abyssinia and with its tnbutanes the Gash or March and 
the Settit, flows through and waters the imporunt province 
of Taka The great fertility of the soil of Taka and its 
capabilities for cotton cultivation, are specially noticed by 
Sir Samuel Bakf r m ‘ The Ndc Tributaries of Abyssinia, 
and before the rebellion its capital Kassala ranked next 
to Khartum as a centre of trade A very laige proportion 
of the provinces of Kordofan md Darfur to the west of 
the Nile is desert but they export large quantities of gum 
ostrich feathers and raw bides The only feature rtmiin 
mg to be noticed is the Khor Baraka, which rises in 
Abyssinia and opens out into the plain of fokar the sod 
of this plain is i ery fertde, and some of the Hadendowa 
dans largely depend on its cultivation for tneir suppl> of 
gra^ 

"the peculiar physical character of the country has a 
very direct influence on the trade routes All the trade of 
the, Nile and its tributaries south of Khartum as well is \ 
laige portion of that of Kordofan and Darfur passes, and 
must always pass through Khartum, whence it has the 
following routes to the sea <0 By land to Debbeh (220 
miles) and thence partly by land iiid partly by water, 
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down the Nile valley to Assuan (525 miles) and Alex mdna 
(2) by the river to Assuan &c only available for a short 
period at High N ile {3) by water to feerber (204 milts) 
ind thence across the Nubian desert to Koro^o (3^6 miles) 
Assuan (tio milts) and Alexandria, and (4) by water to 
Berber, and thtnet by lind (241 miles) to Sawakm Of 
these routes that by Berlx i and Saw ikin is the quickest 
the most dirtet and the cheapest The trade of the 
province of fika, with the exception of a small portion 
that finds its nay to Massowah goes to Saunkin, and it is 
1 trade that might be largely increased by the cultn ation 
of cotton and grim if the road to Sawikin were improved 
T he trade of Northern Kordofan and Darfur either reaches 
the Nile at Abu Gus whenci it is carried by land or water 
to 'W idy Haifa and Assunn or is earned by the long 
desert road direct to Assiut At one lime n consider ible 
trade c xme down by these two routes from Wadni Bornu 
nnd othfr distncts to th< west but the Sultnns of those 
plact alarmed by the conqiusts of Lg\pt in the Sudan 
stopped all intercourse with Darfur and the trade has been 
diverted to the road leiding northwards to 1 ri[>oh 1 hi 
c irrying trade on the routes north of Khartum was fanned 
by the Lgypti ui Government to certain tribes Thus tlie 
Hdinr worked the road from Darfur to Obtid in KorUofui 
the Kabbabish ih it from Obeid to Abu Gus Dongol i and 
WxdyHalfi th« Sowarib and Hauwaviir that from Khii 
turn to Debbeh the Ababdeh that from Berber 10 Ko 
rosko the Bishaiin and H tdendowa those from Berber 
and Kassala to Sawikm and the Beni Amr that from 
Kissali to Missowah The most import uit items m the 
exjxjrt tiade of thi Sudan are—gum ivory ostrich feathers 
wax senna hides ice and of the import tnde <otton and 
woollen goods cutlers Indian ncc &c The value of this 
trade has been variously < stimaled if is probably not far 
short of two and a half millions per annum and it might be 
hr^cly increased nearly the whole of it passes through 
S iwakin This ti ule has been completely broken up and 
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<lt»tro>tJ by rcctnt events md many of the native mer 
chants engaged in it have been ruined Th^ tribes which 
had the carryirtg t*adc in their hands must have felt this 
collapse severelv, and with the exception of the Haden 
dowas they would no doubt be glad to see the country 
quiet again, and would do their best to encourige tridc 
Under these circumstances if the Sudan were left to itself 
there would probibly be a revival of that portion of thi 
gum trade which cimt down via \.bu Gus and Wady 
Halfaj to Fgypt, but it would be some years before it 
completely recovered if it were ever nblc to do so * Tht 
trade which passed through Sawal m would tmd greater 
difficulties m reaching the coast owing to the irreconcilable 
attitude taken up by the Hadendowas and it could never 
ittam Its fonner dimensions A sin ill trade might again 
spring up but it would be conducted by armed cirav ms 
and would pass partly through Kassala to Massowah and 
partly through the Btshann ind Amarar country to Rowaya 
or some port on the Red Sea ncai Mount Llba If the 
Sudan were an unknown ti ict of Africa these arrange 
ments might pcihaps suffice but the country having onto 
been in the jxjsstssion of the Egyptians, the tendency must 
be to reoccupy it md restore the trade which has been 
destroyed A country which has once been opened to trade 
cannot m the nineteenth century be permanently closed 
and allowed to relapse into i state of barbarism whether 
vve wish It or not the course of e\ ents during the next few 
years will lead to the reoccupition of the Eastern Sudan 
A rem irkable characteristic of the Sudan is the diversity 
of race found amongst its inhabitants an<l this feature, as 
well as the geographical distribution of the various tribes 
must be t iken into account tn any $< ttlement of the countri 

At the tune of the lebellion Urge quantities of gum stored at 
Obeid and dierc Vicrc >miU dqnits of it m the do>ut lyin^ >vest md south 
of die DongoU province This gum a ill ^rulually come donn tlic nvci, 
but xt% appenrance in the maricet mu&t not be uien as a symptom of the 
revival of the gum trade, or of the re cstabtiahmcnt of the machiner) by 
s^hxch the gum was collected 
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The races may be divided mto four distinct groups the 
Haraitic, SenifOc, Nuba, and N^frO' e ac h erf which, has 
certain marked pcculiwincs ^ 

To the Hamthc group bdong the four Biga femihes— 
Ababdeh, Btshaiin, Amarar and HadettdoWa> and <^s6ibty 
the Kabbabish The Ababdeh occupy a most important 
position for they extend from the Nile at Assuan to the 
Red Sea, reach northwards to the Keneh Kosseir road 
and completely cover and protect Egypt on the south 
They represent, with some of the Bisharm clans, the 
Blemyts of the classical geographers and their habUcU 
has changed little since the Roman period they were in a 
state of almost constant warfare with the Romans who at 
last adopted the pohey of holding Assuan in force and sub 
sidirmg the frontier tribes The Ababdeh have always 
been nomads and tmde earners, m the Middle Ages they 
conveyed pilgnms from the Nile valley to Aidhab the port 
of embarkation for Jeddah , and when Muhammad All con 
quered the Sudan, dicy rendered aich important services 
as guides, and m providing transport that the chief of one 
of their clans, the Ft^ara was made guardian of the road 
across the Nubian desert from Korosko to Abu Ahmed 
and Ababdeh colonics were formed at Abu Ahmed and 
other places in the Sudan The present chief of the Fogara 
IS Hussein Pasha Khalifa who, in 1884, was Governor of 
Berber and had great influence not only anmngst the 
Ababdeh, but also amongst the neighbouring Bisharfo As 
the movement in favour of the Mahdi spread, he made 
piteous appeals for assistance to die British and Egyptian 
Governments and when the tnbes round Kbartiisi rose, 
and no prospect of assistance was he^ out to him, he sur- 
r«idered Berber with hardly a show of resistance» he was 
then taken to the Mahdi, and retained as a prisoner bt large 
m his camp until his escape last autumn Oa at 
Cairo he was given a sinecure appointment tmdei' the 
Minister of the Interior The Ababdeh as a rule speak 
Arabic having from close ctmta^ With Egypti almost lost 
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their oi^a language > and those sections of the tribe nearest 
the Nilehave a large admixture of fellah blood In 18S4-S5 
they were em^oy^ as an irregular frontier force m the 
Nubian d«,sert, first under Colonel Kitchener *nd after 
wards uj der Major Rundle They did the ir work well, 
though the conduct of some members of the Khalift family 
was not as loyal as it m^ht have been 

The position of the Bisharfn is ilmost as important as 
that of the Ababdeh for they occupy the country from the 
Nile between the Atban and Abu Ahmed eastward to the 
vicinity of Mount Elba on the Red Sea and hold the 
western section of the Sawakin Berber road They are 
nomads and divided into seven! clans some of which are 
closely allied to the Ababdeh they speak the Bi^a dniect 
of Ethiopian and have retained their purity of blood The 
Bishar/n have never taken a very activt part in the rebel 
lion the clans in the vicinity of Deiber were present at 
the capture of that city but they did not leave their own 
district and of the remaining elms some sent piomises ol 
submission to the Egyptian Governmejit whilst others 
remained neutnl under groat pressure from Osman Di^na 
to join the Hadendowa movement They have been larr^e 
losers by the stoppage of all traffic on tlie Sawakin Berbc r 
road, and would probably offer no opposition to a leinst itt 
ment of the Khedive s authonty The Amarars who also 
speak an Ethiopian dialect are divided into fourteen cl ms 
and occupy the country from the Saw ikm Berber road 
between Hamdab and Anab northwards to the vicinity of 
Mount Elba A large proportion of the clans have 
remained neutral or loyal, and these have supplied the so 
called 'fnendhes at Sawakin The Amarit- are said to 
be bold and warlike, but they seem to have no le&dei who 
possesses any force of chaiacter Ihe H idindowas speak 
an Ethiopian dialect slightly different to that o‘ tlie Bisliann 
and Amarar they are divided into twenty clans ind occupy 
the country from bawdkin and Anab on the Berbei load 
to the neighbourhood of KassaTa thus holding neirlj the 
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‘whole of the Sawikm Kassala road. The irreconcilable 
attitude maintained by the Hadeniki^im, and the extxtuir 
dinary power of their leader, Osman Digha, are amongst 
the most remarkable features of the Sudan rebellion. The 
Had^dowas and Bishann had ample cause for Ccanplaint 
against the Egyptians and the Khedivial Govemnlent 
they carried merchandise on the Sawakin Berber road and 
were often obhged to take payment for the uansport m 
cloth at the merchants own valuation, and when Hicks s 
force passed through, they were most grossly swindled bj 
the Egyptian officials who, having agreed to pay them 
seven dollars per camel from Sawdkm to Berber only gave 
them one They were deeply discontented, yet before 
Osman Digna raised the standard of revolt m the Frkowit 
mountains, a dozen of them could have been easily dispersed 
by a single Egyptian soldier The religious aspect given 
to the movement developed m men naturally peaceful and 
submissive though superstitions fanatical and blindly 
devoted to their sheikhs a desperate courage and powers 
of organizat oil hich have surprised every one who has 
been brought into contact with them whilst clans nor 
mally at feud with each other, have been welded into a 
strong confederation by the personal induence of Osman 
Digna With the exception of some of the Amarars 
none of the neighbounng tribes have joined the confede 
ration its importance is due to the fact that it com 
mands the baw ikin Berber and Sawikm Kassala roads 
and until it is broken up, or Osman Digna dies, the two 
great trade routes cannot be reopened The plan proposed 
by General Gordon of isolating the Hadendowas, and raising 
the Beni Amr and other tribes against them, is no doubt the 
proper policy to be adopted The key to the position 
seems to be the plain of Tukar which may be catted the 
granary of the surrounding country If it were teocoi^ned, 
considerable pressure rould be brought to b^r on the 
Hadendowa and some of the clans might possibly be 
detached from the confederation 
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The KabbaWsh tnbe i* perhaps the Jarge^t m the Sudan, 
and ite^vanotts clafts range over a wide extent of aountry 
wts3t of the provmde of Dong<da and from Abu Ous to 
Obeid and the coniines of Darfur Their language is 
Arable, but their origin is obscure, they have i tradition 
that they came from the north west and they may, perhaps 
bt of Berber descent, but the question is compbeated by 
die difference of type which appears to exist between the 
sheikhs and their followers During the earlier part of the 
rebellion the Kabbabish remained neutral, but after the fall 
of Obcid, and still later, when the Mahdi advanced against 
Khartum, sfiverU of the clans joined the movement the 
others rem£lnmg neutral or loyal There is a distinct 
antagonism between the Kabbabish and the true Arabs of 
Kordofan and the clans which dechred for the Mahdt 
set m to have been actuated more by tribal dissensions and 
love of loot than by any other motive The representative 
sheikh was bitterly opposed to th? Mahdi, who had put hu> 
brother to deith, and if he had been a man of strong 
character, the tribe might have been kept together on the 
side of the Government The K ibbabish own large numbers 
of camds, which are used m the carrying trade and most of 
the tnbe would at once rally to the side of the Govern¬ 
ment if an advance were made to reoccupy the country 

To the iicnutic group belong ihe Himyantic tribes of 
Beni Amr Habbab, and others on the Abyssinian fiontn r 
and the Arab tribes proper The Bern Amr speak a di dect 
of GG, but are widely separated from the Abyssinians by 
difference of religion They occupy the country from the 
Khor Baraka to the sea coast and liave remained loyil 
throughoit the rebellion The nibe is much under the 
inBuence of Sidi Osman el Morghani the great religious 
sheikh of Kass^a, and played an important pirt in tlie 
defence of that place until December, 18S4 when their 
representative sheikh, Ali Bey Bakhft one of the ablest 
tribal leaders in the Sudan, was unfortunately killed 
Last year Colonel Chermside, by the exercise of great 
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tact and patience induced them to work in concert with 
the ^bysstmins They are lai^e rearers of catde and 
bheep and grow grain and if Tolar i«<ere%eoccijpied they 
might be encouraged to settle on and cultivate the plain as 
a counterpoise to the Hadendowa 

The most important of the Arab tribes pre^r are 
settled m the Nile valley and in Kordofin There arc 
however, two small tribes, the Ashraf and the Rashaida on 
the Red Sea coast south of Sawdkin which have remainetl 
loyal md may still render important service The tribes 
in thf Nile valley in upward order from Debbeh are the 
Hauwawir Shaglyeh Monassir Rdbatab Hassanlyeh 
Awadiyih Jaalm Shuknjeh andBitahin The Hauwawir 
live m the disert along tht hne of the Debbeh Khartum 
road they arc of pure Aiab descent md have not inter 
married much with the indigenous i ices of the Sudan 
The representative sheikh was taken prisoner by the 
Mahdi and kfpt in confinement at Omdurman and a small 
portion of the tribe joimd the rebellion but the greatei 
portion rem lined loyal and gave some assistance in trans 
port to the Nile Expedition The Shagijeh are partlj 
agncultur il parti) nomad and occupy both banks of the 
Nile from korti to near Birti and i poition of the Bayuda 
desert They claim descent from i certim Shayik Ibn 
Htimaidin, of the Beni •\bbas tnbe and seem to have 
re ich< d the Sudan in the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
Part of ih( liib« remained nomad and is now known as the 
Sowaiab and part intermarried with the indigenous Nuba 
population ind became agricultural When the Sudan was 
first conquered thc) offered a stubborn resistmce but once 
vanquished they joined the Egyptian army, and rendered 
important services in the conquest of Sennir For these 
service s and others connected with the suppressiort of the 
J nifn revolt m 1822 they were granted lands on the right 
bmk of the NiU between Shtndi and Khartum, where 
m my of them arc still settled The Egyptian Government 
iiways mamilined severd battalions of Shigueh irregulars 
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or Bashx Bazxiks, under their own officers, nnd some of 
th< m framed part of Genera! Gordon s garrison it Khartum 
They are a cuAou% impulsive people possi ssin^ many of 
the characteristics of both Arab and Nuba Dunng the 
rebelhon they were much divided The northern dans 
attempted in the early autumn of 18S4 to advance on 
Dongpla, but were defeated by the Mudir of Dongoli 
1 heir action however seems to hive be en due to tribal 
motives nther than to affection for the Mahdi as a bitter 
ind long standing blood feud exists between tliem and the 
Daniglas They have latterly suffered much at the hands 
of the ‘ Dervishes and would not be sorry to see a settled 
government restored rh< Monassir and Rybatab which 
hue also a strong admixture of Nuba blood come next in 
succession the former by whose sheikh Colonel Stewart 
aid the French ind 1 nglish Consuls were murdered are 
like the Shagiyeh jjirt nomael and part agricultural Ihe 
latter denvc some importance from their [losition in the 
great bend of the Nile near Abu Ahmed Both tribes lose 
igainst the Government but one section of the Robatab is 
believed to hue dore so unnillingly Ihc Hassamyeh 
occupy the countn to the eist of the Korti Mitammeh 
road and the Awadiy* h the Abu klea desert 1 he former 
withdrew behind the range of Jcbtl Jilif on the approach of 
the Bntish force and only tewk part m small i uds the 
latter who have m iny good horses supplied the enemy with 
cavalry Both are sm ill tribes The Jaalm is a large tribe 
partly agricultural partly nomad The igncultural portion 
IS settled on the left bank of the Nile fiom Ghubush 
opposite Berbei, almost to Khartum and in some places on 
the ng^t bank , the nomads are found on both banks of the 
river Shortly after the conquest of Sennar the Jaalin 
rose against the Egyptians and burned Muhammad AIi s son 
to death at Shendi The rebellion was ruthlessly suppn ssed, 
and the JaoWn were ever afterwards treated with distrust 
they were rarely admitted to Government t mploy or to the 
Bashi Bazuk force, and they were the hrst tnbe near 
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Khartxim to dedair for -dte Malidi They have no g^at 
reputation couit^ ^Dimngthe ste^e of JChartuU they 
fornicd gart id tiie bkx^cading force ijndef Felcr Mustafa, 
but do not seem to have taken much part «n the fighdng , 
and m the actions at Abu Klea ind Gubat diey f&rmed the 
reserve and did not advtnci to the attack To one of the 
dans of this tribe* belongs Zobeir Pasha the only native of 
great ability that the Sudan has produced duntlg the last 
twenty five years The Shuknyeh is a large tnbe of 
nomads betw^n the Atbara and the Blue Nile, it remained 
neutial and its sheikh sent fnendly messages to General 
Gordon promising assistance The promised aid, however, 
was never given and on the advance of the Mahdi the 
tnbe retired towards the borders of Ahyssmia The 
Batahm live on both banks of the Nile near Khartum 
their representative leader Sheikh d Obeid was a man of 
great mfluence and the siege of Khartum commenced on 
the day that he declared against the Government Before 
the arrival of ihe Mahdi, nearly all the fighting round 
Khartum was with this tribe, and it was at its hands that 
General Gordon s force receiv ed such a crushing defeat on 
the 4th September 1S84 Sheikh el Obeid died shoitly 
before the fall of Khartum, md was succeeded by his son, 
who IS also bitteily opposed to Fgyptian rule 

The Kordofaii tnbes many of which are classed under 
the general term Baqgara (cattle owners), hav e been and 
still are the disturbing clement m the Sudan Ihey art 
true nomad Arabs have mtermarned httle with tiie Nuba 
and have preserved most of their national characteristics 
The date of thar settlement in the country is uncertain 
but they appear to have drifted southward gradually, and to 
have dispossessed the Nuba and driven them to the hills 
One of the most vmrhke of the tnbes the Duguamv had only 

It 9>9a the of the Jiabn and tbeir postUoa 

which made comroiuucaiion with General ( ordon set diftpttU ihty loter 
cepitd Dearly all die he sent out, and roost of those wx by the 

Ndc Fxpedinon * 
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readied the di^ct oti the left bank of the Nile l^weeti 
Assiut 4sd Ass^ m the fowteenth century The men 
are -p&fect typ6s pbysn^al beauty with hne h^ds erea 
athledc bodies, and amevy lunbs the> are hunters, wae 
nors, and cattle breeders and are far supenor in mental 
power to the indigenous races They are as suscqitible to 
religious excitement, as brave and as eager to seek the 
pleasures of Taiadise cm the field of battle is their ancestors 
were, and the wamors who charged the British squares at 
Abu Klea and Gubat were no unworthy representatives of 
the Arabs who overran Persia, Syria, and Northern Africa^ 
It IS a remarkable fact that General Gordon than whom 
no one had a more intimate knowledge of the Sudan was 
mistaken in his opinion of the line of action which these 
tribes would follow He believed that the nsmgs m the 
Sudan would be local and that no tribe having freed itself 
fiom Fgyptianrule would leave its own district He was 
right as regards the indigenous races, and those Arab tribes 
which had intermimed with the Nuba and lost then 
nonicid charicter but he failed to realize the depth of 
religious fanaticism which lies dormant m the true Aribs 
and that they are as ready at the present day to follow a 
successful religious leader as they were m the time of the 
early Khalifs As long iS the Mahdis success was doubt 
ful the Arabs gave him only a qualified support but hi 
crowning victory over General Hicks brought them ill to 
his standard and when they lollowed him to Khartum the 
fate of that city was waled The rebellion appears to base 
produced no Ar ib leader capable of founding a kingdom m 
the Sudan tnbat quanels hardly controlled by the Mahdi 
have gartered fresh force, a counter rebellion of indigenous 
not Afab, origin is making progress in Darfur and Kordo 
fan , the agricultural population would gladly be freed from 
the wild Arabs who have come down upon them, and the 
old Egy ptian slave army appeals to be finding out that it 
IS r^y the master oi the situation Success is essential to 
the Arabs, they have little staying power and if a deter 
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mined advance were made up the Vile they would soon 
retire to their desert homes 

The I/u6a are an essentially agricultural people, and, as 
far as is known, indigenous to the country They form the 
population of the Nile valley from Assuan to Kforti, and 
are widely scattered over Stnnar Kordofan and Darfur 
Between Assuan and Korti they are divided into three 
sections, Kenus Mahass, and Dan^h all speaking the 
sime—Kotan i*—language with certain dialectic differences 
riie dialects of the Orst and last agree more nearly with each 
other than they do with that of Mahass, which on the other 
hand is more nearly illied to the language spoken by the 
Nuba of kordofan the original stock of the ract The 
Mahass have ilso a smalk r admiNture of foreign blood than 
th( Kenus, md Danagla who owing to the presence 
amongst them, during miny centuries of military garrisons 
and colonics have received a strong infusion of huropean 
Asi itic and Lgyptian blood the Kenus especially are now 
a very mixed ptople To tb« Nuba race belong the 
Chodiyat ind other tribes which form the mass of the 
agricultural population of Kordofan and the Kung ira of 
1 )arfur but r teial purity has been bv st preserved by tlic 
tribes of Jebel Daici Jebel Fakalla Dar Nuba &c In 
these fastnesses the Nuba have mamtained their mdepen 
dmee against Arab and Fgjptian growing sufficient corn 
for their simplt wants on the terraced sides of the hills 
1 h< N ubd, hk( all agricultural people desire a settled form 
of government and it is worthy of remark that for eight 
centuries there was a Nuba Christian kingdom at Dongola 
and that the Funj dynasty which ruled for so many cen 
tunes over the kingdom of Sennar appears to have been of 
N lib i origin 

Ihe race commences about n° N lat, and 

extends thence southwards Details respecting the nume 
rous negro tribes arg" unnecessary here , it is believed that 
most of them n.^ ns^ against the Egyptian Government 
but how for this has been connected with the^ Mabdi move 
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ment is uncertain They have been so cruelly treated by 
the Egyptians that they were no doubt glad of an oppor 
tuni^ to throw off hated yoke^ but they will not submit, 
for any length of tune, to the government of the slave 
bunting Arabs The SbilMks and Dinkas, on the left ind 
right banks of the Nile, at Foshoda were treated with 
particular harshness by the Egyptians, the former were 
systematically plundered and sold into slavery by ont 
Egyptian governor, and there is no doubt they would do 
their best to resist any attempt to reinstate the Khedives 
authority 

A few words may be added on the Khaiim{)eh who 
play an important part in the undercurrent of Sudan 
politics and on thr* old slave army The Khatimfyeh 
belong to one of the many orders of Islam and their 
held ts known as the Sir el Khitm lord of perfection 
The last Sir el Khatm was Sidi H issan whose tomb near 
Kassala is much \enented on oath by Sidi Hassans 
name is sacred amongst the order and pilgrimages to his 
shrine are madi by Moslems from all jiaris of the Sudan 
1 he Khatimfyeh are strict Sunnis and bitterly opposed 
alike to the non Koranic teaching of the M ihdi and his 
disciples and to the Sufuistic tendencies of many of the • 
educated Sudanese The object of the Khatimiych is to 
strive after perfection in religion and to spread thi ir tenets 
amongst the people With this \iew mosques have been 
bmit and schools established in the vill igo and nearly 
every Sudani who cm read and write his been instructed 
by a member of the order The head of the Khatimiyeh at 
present is Sidi Osman of Kassala who amongst thi forces 
at woriw m the Sudan, represents progress and civilisation 
as opposed to stagnation and barbansm represented by 
Mahdiibm Khatimiyeh teadiing was first introeluceil into 
the Sudan by Muhammad Osman an Arab of the 
Koretsh tnbe and descendant of the P^oph^l Fie had 
three sons one of whom settled in Mecca whilst the 
second was Sidi Hassan, the father of Sidi Osman and of 
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' tho plucky ladies' of Gordon's Journal, and die 4hir-d was 
Muhammad, father of ^ Sheikh ^ Moigham who 
assisted at Sawakin last year It dilhcult to reahze 
the great respect paid to the members ^ this family m die 
Sudin, and they and then: followers may still '•play an 
important part in its pacihcation 

The number of men belongmg to the old Egyptian 
army now m the Sudan is believed to be about 15 000 
most of them were slaves, but man> unfortunate fdiahm 
are still alive working as slaves m various parts of the 
country The blacks would almost certainly rejom the 
Egyptian army in Urge numbers if an idvance were made, 
for they cannot have any great adecUon for their Arab 
taskmasters and would be glad to receive regular food and 
pay 

From what his been said above it will be seen that the 
population of the Sudan is partly nomad jMrtly ,^;ncul- 
tural, and that it is composed of agieat variety of tribes 
differing from each other m race language and feeling 
towards the Egyptian Government It is interesting 10 
study the effect of Egyptian rule on these diverse elements 
and especially on those delicate relations which dways 
e\.ist between the agricultural population and the nom ids 
The nomads depend to a great extent on the agricultural 
population for their supply of food and as long as that 
population is strong they are obliged to obtain it by fair 
barter but directly the tillers of the soil become weak 
through internal dissensions or the withdrawal of the force 
which should protect them the nomads rush in to plunder, 
and soon reduce them to the position of serfs When the 
Egyptians first entered the Sudan they found the fertile 
tracts well cultivated, and suppoitirtg a large peculation, 
lightly taxed, and fairly prosperous and contented Tht 
Funj kingdom of Sennar was then m existence, though, in a 
state of decadence ind the remainder of the country was 
split up into petty kmgdoms under Meliks, whose 
power was sufficient to make them respected by the nomads 
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By the conquest of these kii^doms the goventino^ of the 
country passed into the hands of the E^ptians, aul the 
ag^uhuraj populaf on beewne subject to their control, but 
instedH of encoaragmg ^ncultun., the one objeft of every 
ofikial, Com the Oivemor General to the lowest clerk, was 
to screw as much monej as they could out of the people 
for themselves tnd Curo The taxes were increased 
bcyoi>d die power of the cultnators to pay and the> were 
ruthlessly collected by Baahi Bazuks who robbed an equal 
amount 1 he result was that an enormous quantity of laiKl 
went outot cultivition and the agricultural population was 
senoxisly impoverished many persons were reduced to destf 
tuiion, others had to emigrate and the i>owei ot the native 
chiefs was completely broken With tlie nomads a different 
system was adopted a tribute was demanded from each 
tribe, and as it could not be collected by the ordinal y 
machinery of government the duty of collection was 
entrusted to a sheikh The Fgyptiin Government on 
the <me hand looked to the sheikh for tlie tiibuti and 
enforced payment by imprisonment or an occasional loid 
on the tribe and, on the other h ind the sheikh was 
granted certain privileges and tiansaetid all tribal business 
wiih the Government The tribal shrikhs had thus ample- 
meins of enriching themselves ind many of them acquired 
we ilth and importance which would not have been possible 
under other conditions The tnbutes fixed wqie much too 
high and there were always heavy arrears ThisKd to 
constant revolts and frequent raids by the tribes for slaves 
with which to pay the tribute 1 he natural tendency of 
the Egyptian system was to weaken and impoverish the 
agricultural population and to increase the power of the 
nomaek^ but effectuU protection was si curt d to the former 
by the presence of the Egyptim aimy Directly that 
army ceased to exist and the Egyptian adminisiration 
to an end, the agricultural population 11> it tiie mercy 
of tlie nomads, who have not failed to t ike idvant<^e of 
the situation The sedentary tribes rose to free themselves 
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from the horrible tyranny and oppression from which they 
had suffered so much but they are now 6nding out that 
the) have only evchanged the whips of^tbe Egyptians for 
the scorpions of the Arabs and they have been so 
weikened that they have no power of resistance * Unless 
some settled form of government ts introduced from with 
out, they must continue to serve their Arab taskmasters 
and lelnpse into 'i state of barbarism No leader has arisen 
capable of controlling the discordant elt ments ind if the 
country is left to itself many )rears must elapse before the 
lawlessness and unsettled h ibits engendered by the rebellion 
disappear 

Two subjects connected with the Sudan remain to bt 
noticed—slavery and Abyssinia There is no doubt that 
recent events will give \ great impetus to slave hunting 
and the slave tradi and that unless chi coast from Kossitr 
to Massowah is very much more closely blockaded than it 
IS at present, there will be a large inci e ise in the number of 
si ives exported to \rabn Slavery is so interwoven with 
the habits and customs of the Sudiiusc that ii was a 
difficult question to deal with when the power of Egypt 
was supreme and the problem has not been rendered more 
< as) of solution by the cv icuation 1 he difficult) m ly bt 
inferred from the fact thit in the southern districts of 
Dongola the slaves outnumber the indigenous populition 
•nd the sime stab of affairs exists in other places The 
export Hade in si ives to Arabia and Egypt may perhaps 
be stopped or at anv rite greatly checked by a close 
blockade of the Red Sea coist which would be a very 
cosily service and a more rigorous system of inspection 
and rcgistiation in Upper Egypt but nothing can prevent 
a lively trade being earned on with the countnes to the 
west and north west of the Sudan The only real chance 
of suppressing slav ery is to open up the country to legtti 
mate commerce and to arm and organize the negro tribes 
from which slaves an. drawn to resist the slave hunting 
Arabs The latter w is General Gordon s project and it 
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ma> be remembered tJiat before he nent to the Sudan he 
proposed, after visiting the posts on the Congo, to push 
forward to the Nia^n Niam country and tram the people to 
fight the Arabs He held the same opinion when at 
Khartum for in one of his tel^^rams he requested per¬ 
mission to retire with the steamers troops d.c to the 
non Moslem n^ro districts, and hold them for the King of 
the Belgians against the slave-hunting Arab tribes General 
Gordon considered it probabk that one result of the 
rebellion would be a solution of the sli\ery ^question by the 
slaves themselves who would turn ngainsl their Arab 
masters Such solution is snll possible foi man) of the 
si ives are now trained to arms and they have the power if 
they knew how to use it The obstacle ippears to consist 
in the difficult) of combination amongst men from so man) 
different tribes and m the want of i leader It seemed not 
unlikely at one time that Nur Angara tlie Nour Bey who 
df sf rted from Zolieir s son to General Gordon at a cntic li 
moment would assume the position of leadtr but as hr as 
IS known he h'ls now throw-n in his lot with thv- Arabs 

The pirt which Abvssioia is destined to phy in Sudtn 
affairs is unceitain but it is much to bt ft ired that her 
present interfcienct may lead to a religious war ’ he* 
commanding ^xisition which Abyssinia occupies w ith regard 
to the Red Sea and the aalley of the Upper Nik is well 
known and if it were possible to educite and ciailire tin 
hardy waihke race that inhabits her mountains a nitiie 
statt might be cre itt d capable of controlling ind governing 
the most fertile districts of tht Sudan It seems to us that 
the deselopment of Abyssinia and the education and 
civilization of the Abysstmans und< r British luspiccs should 
have been one of the principal aims of Biitish policv in the 
Red Sea as soon is it bee ime evident tint our route to I ndi 1 
lay through the Sue/ Canal and we believe th it li tlu wise 
policv proposed by Lord Napier of M igd ila after the close 
of the Abyssinian war of educating a ceriam number of 
Acyssuiians it Bombiy and of opening ipoit to them mthe 
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Red Sea, h'ld bt en ad<^ed, considerable progress wouM 
ilrcady have been made in the work of civilization, without 
any direct interference on the part of It is now 

too htc to think of this, for the Italians occupy MassoWah, 
and if Abyssinia is avilized md gridijally htltd to occupy 
the position in Eastern Afnc% for which she is eminently 
ciualihcd by her s^eognphtcal situation it will be under other 
influences th in tJiost of England With what object the 
Italians have gom to Mnssowah wi do not know, it ib the 
port for Abyssmi i, -ind nor for the Sud in and the trade 
("rom the httor country which now finds itb way there w ill 
revert to Saw'lkm ns. soon is the KassaU Siwikm raid is 
reopt ned 

The history of Ftfyptian rule m iht Sudan, and of the 
rise md pro^nss of thi rebtllion <loes not eome within the 
scoije of the present pijxr Ihe worl s of Sir Samuel 
Baker Dr Schweinfurlh, and General Gordon show pretty 
clearl) the eh inclt r of tint rule and its fruits No coutUry 
was evir govtnud with such i complete disngard for th/ 
wtlfut and hippiiiess of the peoph, and it is well to 
rtmeinlKi that the higher officials whose cruel des[)Otu 
system of gos crnm< nt ruined tlie t ountry and caust d con 
stant revolts were ilmosi «lUirely men of Turkish, Cir 
lassian or Albanian ongin The present rebellion like 
those which priceded it was the result of misgovernment 
Its success VI IS due putly to the supjKirt given to it by 
I lias Pisha and other wealthy shveowncts in Kordofan 
and b> the Arab tnbes which in consequence of the steps 
tiken to suppress the slav< trade could no longer pay their 
tiibute in slaves pirtly to the religious pretensions of the 
Mahdt pirtly to the incapacity of Raouf Pasha who 
succf edi d G( ncral Gordon , and partly to the condition of 
L^ypt It the most rrnicil pcnexl ihe Mahdi obtained 
his great powi r and influene/ by posing at the same time 

^ Ihisdoesnot of course lelir to Ccnml (jordons bnaierm of 
ts < ovbinvr (<.iicnl--tlH. only jibiiod duiini, winch any cfTort was made to 
m, lovc the condition of the hucbncsc 
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d') a popular and as a nligious Iea4er> but it was not until 
riftec the defeat of Genial Hicks that the mov^nent 
acquired its distinctly religious character It has some 
timca Veen asserted that the presence of English troops m 
the Sudan adds fuel to the fanaticism of the Sudanese and 
renders any peace negotiations impossible This is untrue 
the rebellion both m its political and religioiib aspect w is 
directetl against the Turks nnd Egyptians, and any hostile 
fedmg gainst the 1 i^lish is as much due to their illiance 
with the late rulers of tht^ Sudan as to difference of religion 
The English arc respected m the Nile valJt) as brave 
soldiers and kind masters and if the Siulaiiesc were called 
upon to choose bettvecn an English or in Egyptian 
government they would pre^r the former 

\Ve may now attempt to mswc r the question ‘ Wh it is 
to be dong with the Sudan ? To this we can only reply, 
that if the bud m 1$ to be reopened to commerce, and its 
trade of two and 1 half millions restored and mere iscd, if 
the industrious igncuktiral population is to be protected 
from the nomads and iht countrj saved frr>m a rela[)sp into 
complete barbinsm if m) real ittcmpt is to be made to 
suppress the shvc trade il bgypt is to be frttil from the 
ptnodical panics which necessitate the presence of a 1 irgc 
British force m that country and finally, if wc. wish to get 
out ol Egypt, there mu t be a partial reoccupation I he 
scliemc which we should idvocau would bt—to reoceupy 
the Nile tallt) to the bordei of the negro territories and 
the country lying t ist of it to the Red Sea and the frontier 
of Abyssinia to establish armed trading posts under 
proper control, on the banks of the Nik m the negro 
districts, to tram the negroes to nsist tht Arabs uid to 
adopt a polic> of noninterference as regards Darfur ind 
kordofan If this wrn done the country would he i< 
opened to tride tlic a^ncultnnl populilion would be 
protected and the most fertile distncts would be made 
available for culUv ition whilst Darfur would soon settle 
down under a prince of the old rciguuig farad), an<l the 
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Kabbabish tribe would reopen the Kordofan trade and at 
the same time cover the province of Dongola from the 
Arabs The Sudan, with its two outlets Sawikin and the 
Nile valley, belongs geographically to Egypt, and that 
country, moreover, has a Mtal interest in the gfea{ river to 
which she owes her cvistence and present prosperity 
hgypt cannot allow the control of the Nile to pass into 
other and perhaps hostile h'inds and she should therefore 
be reinstated <u> the paramount Pouer No one, however 
who IS acquiinted i^ith the details of Fgyptnn rule in the 
Sudan, or with the atrocities perpetrated m the province 
of Dongola under what has been humorously called the 
beneficent government of the late Mudir Sir Mustafa 
Y ivtr K C M G * could [xissibK desire an Egyptian re 
occupition without some real guanntee for the protection 
of the iiatues from the merciless Turco Circassian officials 
and Bashi Bazuks The only cffectuil guaiantee would be 
some form of Furopean supervision or contiol o\er the 
reoccupation and subsequent government of the country 
either by means of consular .agents or by the appointment 
of P uropeans to responsible positio is under the I g\ pttm 
Government ind it England remains m Egypt the duty 
of securing such contiol must rest with her England 
having gone to Eg) pt for her ow n jnu poses, and suppressed 
a rebellion which was not only supported by i m yority of 
the population but had been carried to a successful issue 
with less bloodshed than usually accompanies revolutions in 
T astern countries cannot ignore the responsibilities she lias 
incurrfd b\ her action I have always looked upon the 
armed interference of England in I gypt m tSSs, as both 

(;nc instance suit suffice Punng die «mter of 1884 85 the fbrt at 
Dcbbeh mw gamsooed by a battsUon of Bashi La/iiks, all lurks, the refuse 
of Stsmbiil Snijins balonii a Vc who hsd been turned oat (^£e}pt 
Lord Duficiin these men used to nnkt. iH-iiodicsl raids on peaceful 
Dongolesc sillagcs s zethi. women \nd carry them off to the fort ^Vhen 
the) note tired of the women they sold them to theu officers, «Tbo re sold 
lh«.ni to the hu<-bands sikI (athirs st s hsndsomcprofit It tS ned surprising 
It ilu. Slid me WLic not qiK iti lied mth 10}p(ran mk 
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unnecessary* and as a g^rave pplittcal error, and believe 
that &ituh interests would best be served the preset 
time by a speedy evapuabon, if such were possible without 
loss^ of Rumour and *digmty English statesmen with afl 
their ,van^ experience of affeirs, do not seem to liave 
realized (nat in dealing with Onental countries there can 
be no half measures, you must either abstain from all direct 
interference m the administration or annex , the attempt to 
steer a middle course has been one of the principal causes 
of the diAculbes which have been experienced during the 
last three years If Lord Duffenn s policy had been steadily 
earned nut, especially with regard to the Sudan wc might 
now have been within a measurable distance of evacuation 
but consciously or unconsciously nearly all that has been 
done since Lord Duffenn left Lg)pt has tended to render 
tiacuaaon more difficult We seem still as far from the 
desired end as ever for we cannot leave Egypt until a 
stable government is established and the Sudan quesbon 
has received a permanent solution 

Before entenng into any details connected with the 
proposed reoccup ition of the Sudan b) Egypt it will be 
well to examine the only alternatives The position taken 
up last year was bad from a polibcal and military point of 
view, foi* the most advanced post was in the centre of a 
Nuba district and connected with Lgypt by a long line of 
communicabon open to attack at many points It was onlv 
justifiable on the understanding that it was temporary and 
preparatory to a move on Oongola when the cold weather 
commenced There must be either a retreat or an adv ince 
The adoption of the Roman policy of holding Assuan in 
force and subsidizing the Ab ibdeh has at first sight much 
in favour, it is simple the force for the defence of the 
frontier is concentrated instead of being spread over a long 

4 s long as f ngiand reiaun the command of the sea the j>rcseiicc of 
a iaigc 9 nti^ force in bgypt is uoneeeisaiy directly she losa that 
command a force m Fgypt a uiK.kss for u is locked up and not available 
*■01 shmce etseidiere 
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line and the boundary is drawn where the Egyptian and 
Nuba races touch each other The immediate objection 
IS that It would bring the disturl^ng elements m the Sudan 
to the very borders of Egypt and tSat the ‘ Saidis of 
Upper Egypt who are as anxious to be rid of the Turco 
Circassian Pashas as the Sudanese were, would soon 
become unsettled and render the government of the country 
much more difficult than it is at present The arrange 
ment would also afford greater facilities to those persons at 
Cairo whose delight it is to intr^e in the Sudan and any 
native or unauthorized foreign agent at Cairo who wished, 
for political purposes to raise disturbances on the frontier 
could easily do so by the expenditure of a few hundred 
pounds Assuan could never be a permanent resting place 
for in a few years trade necessities would almost certainl) 
be urged as a plea to advance to Wady Haifa and thence 
southwards Supposing however, this policy to be adopted 
what would be the result^ It is no longer possible to 
carry out General Gordons original scheme of restoring 
the country to the families of the petty chiefs who owned 
It at the timv, of Muhammad A.h 1 he scheme moreo\ t r 
was abandoned by General Gordon himself after his arris al 
at Klurtum and it is very doubtful whether it could evei 
ha\e been earned out owing to the weakness of the 
agricultural population the increased power of the nomads 
and the changed conditions of the people It is equally 
impossible now to establish a native state under the 
suzerainty of Egypt such as General Gordon proposed, 
with Zobeir it its head After a long period of disorder 
It is possible th it some man may come to the front with 
sufficient capacity to found a native state with the seat 
of government at Khartum or vhe Arab leaders may 
divide the counti y amongst themselves and so form several 
small states A large state or a senes of smaller ones 
creited under Arab influence, would naturally be not only 
bUve dealing but aggressive and Egypt would for her 
own defence, be obliged to undertake the reconquest of the 
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Sudan under much more unfavourable conditions than 
those which now exist An independent, barbarous slave 
state in die Sddan would be a permanent source of danger 
to Eg^^t It wouf^ be impossible to exclude from such 
a state Furopean adventurers or to prevent European 
intrigue^ which might at any moment create a condition of 
affairs that would render the position of Egypt intolerable 
The presence of such a disturbing element on the frontier 
would be a constant source of anxiety to the European 
Powers interested in Egypt, for they could never allow that 
country to be overrun by Arab hoides and would for 
many year^ to come, have to make provision for her 
defence It would also have a disastrous effect on the 
finances of Egypt and it must not be forgotten that works 
might be erected in the Sudm which would seriously affect 
the volume of the life giving Nile m its northward flow 
A suggestion has been made that as wc are determined to 
have nothing to do with the Sudan we should give up 
Sawikin to some other Power and allow it to restore order 
in the country Turkey has been mentioned in connection 
with this scheme but ipart from the question whether 
I urkey is willing to undertake a task which she would find 
much more onerous than the preservation of ordei iii 
Arabia has her g^xernment of subject people been so 
s iccessful IS to justify us in giving her the Sudan To 
this there can l>e but one answer and the onl) condition 
under which a I urktsh contjuest and occupation could be 
permitted would be stnet European control The questions 
connected with the occupation of the Sudan by a European 
Power other than Turkey, need not be discussed here 
they resolve themselv< s into two what would be the effect 
on our position in Egypt ^ and would it endanger our route 
down the Red Sea to India^ 

The proposal to reoccupy Dongola and draw the 
frontier at Korti or Debbeh, which serms to find favour 
in Egypt, IS a step in the right direction if it is undertaken 
with a view to the ultimate reconquest of the Sudan If 
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this IS not the intention it is open to the objection that >t 
cannot be final it would wrtainly remove disturbing 
elements further from Egypt proper^ and give prbtectiMi to 
the Nuba populattcm against the Arabcfbirt it would bring 
the Egyptians again into contact with the Sh^y^ and 
odier tribes to the south and there would be an intpsistible 
tendency to advance and regain the authonty over them 
which was lost during the rebellion 

\\ e behex e that however undesirable the reoccupation 
of the Sudan Egypt may be, from many points of view 
the force of circumstances will render it necessary, ind 
that prompt action will, in the end be the most econonucal, 
If It were possible, the best plan would be to extend the 
direct jurisdiction of Egypt to DongoU and Kom, and 
either to hand over the Sudan to a company organized on 
the lines of the old East India Company, or to appoint a 
European as Governor General and maintain order with 
an army of blacks officered by Europeans The reconr^uest 
of the Sudan should be undertaken by an Egyptian army 
increased by several battalions and officered on the same 
scale as it is at present by Englisli officers 1 he Egyptian 
army, with proper increase is quite equal to the task of 
reconquest the unmerited abuse which has so freely*bcen 
showered upon it has come from those who wished to 
prolong the Lnglu>h occupation and from those vho 
were bitterly opposed to Lord DufFerms policy of creating 
in army which could not be used as ‘the blind and 
mechanical instrument of despotism and which, from its 
composition would conve) a wholesome consciousness to 
those in authonty that it was not ‘ well adapted to subserve 
purposes of aibitrary oppression' The Egyptian troops 
have shown no want of courage m recent engagements m 
the Sudan, and their high state of disapline reflects the 
greatest credit on the I nglish officers, who have trained 
them under most discouraging circumstance^ Led by 
English officers they are quite citable of meeting the 
A.rabs on more than equal terms Any attempt to intro 
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ducc the Turks into Egypt as lias been proposed 
wiB mfivrtably fead to a rising of a much more dartgefous 
character than thaf of Arabt Pasha The hatred whrch 
exists between the Arabic speaking races and the Turks is 
ineradicable the natural antagonism between the fellah 
and the Turk has been greatly increased since 1883, the 
fellah IS no longer what he was m the time of Israul 
Pasha and the native element has been greatly strengthened 
by the feUahfn soldiers who have been trained by English 
officers To bring the Tuik back to Egypt would be 
distinctly a retrograde movement it would not only undo 
all that has been done during the last sixty years but 
would be a revers'd of the policy of Lords Palmerston and 
Clarendon, and most injurious to British mterestb in Egypt 
and the Levant 

The operations for the reconquest of the Sudan should 
be conducted by the Nile vnlley ind from Sawikin The 
6rst step would be to reoccupy Dongola, and, had the battle 
of Gimss been followed up this might have been effected 
without another blow Evt n now Dongoh might be retaken 
without much difficulty by the Egyptian irmy, with the 
moral support "ifforded by the presence of British troops at 
Wady Haifi and on the Ime of railway Dongola * once 
taken, it might be permanently held by fellah/n troops which 
do not suffer from the climate until the region of periodic 
rains is rrached Preparations might then be mide for a 
further advance by entenng into negotiations with the ad 
joining tnbes and gradually drawing m and enrolling the 
old slave soldiers, most of whom would rejoin the Egyptian 
army If diey had an opportunity Ihe next step when 
the way had been prepared would be to Berber, and in this 
advance very great assistance might be obtained from the 

"* if properly goveroed, would soon become an extreroeijrneb 

pnxAice On ibe n^t bai^ of the Nile, south of Abu I' atmeb there is an 
exttAsire plam fon^y cultivated, and dotted here and there by the 
renami of old Egyptian villages o towns Ihe soil is the usual Nile 
deposit and irrigation alone is requlM to bring many thousand acres agam 
under coluvation 
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Abibdehs who helped the Eg) ptians when they first entered 
the Sudan The occupation of Bo’ber would soon bri^g in 
die Bisharln clans and enable steps ^ be taken for the 
complete isolation of the Hadendowa rebellion The 
further advance to Khartum and Sennir m^ht'^be made 
when circumstances were favourable the two places would 
probably fall without any severe fighting The (iterations 
from Sawdkm would be limited to the reoccttation of 
Tokai, a close blockade of the coast and a renewed attempt 
to bring pressure to bear on the Hadendowas by the 
creation of *i counter confederation of native tribes 

The pacification of the Sudan is a necessary preliminary 
to the establishment of a firm native government in Eygpt, 
and we beheve the difficulties and cost of the undertaking 
have been much exaggerated Alternately to advance and 
retu-e to make promise s one moment and break them the 
next IS the worst possible mode of dealing with uncivilized 
people and, unless some consistent line of policy is adopted 
and adhered to there will always be disturbances on the 
Egyptian frontier C W Wilson 
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THL PUBLIC WORKS AND PROGRESS 

OF INDIA 

lM)it wioNs VC not V, inlinff that igrciter irleiest is cich 
year tAcn by ih( public of thi'> country m ihc internal 
politics and foreign n lations of Indn Wlu thcr this interest 
extends to the subject of Public Wt>rks nny be questioned 
but It IS one which is not undeserving, of the attention botli 
ol the gf nei \1 inquirer ind of those who are anxious foi 
the tuminerci U ind material progress of the country The 
nbjccl of this article is to truce the hisior) and effects of 
these works, ind to inquire what bearing they hive upon 
tlve question Is Indn l>eiiig governed foi the benefit of its 
j)i oplc ^ 

More thin a quarter of i eentur) igo when India was 
convulsed by thi Mutiny DeTocquevillen marked Theie 
has never been anything under thi sun so exlr lordmary as 
the conquest md above all as tlie go\».rninent of Indi i by 
the English and h( added I un perfectly certain that 
they will keep it That tcmble stonn beat igainst the 
house which hod been built by the E ist India Comp my anil 
iltliough shiken it triumphantly withstood the shock Two 
very important agencies were instrumental in helping to 
check the seventy of the outbn ak md ultimately in restonng 
order and tranquillity I he telegriph flashed a warning ol 
the approaching conflict the railway irinsporled tnxips 
without delay towards the North west Provinces md both 
continued to render great seivice to tlu Govcmnuni dunng 
the military operations A better csample of tlu politual 
advantage of these works could scarcely have he < u alforcU d 
fhcir extension since that time has had another md mort 
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gratifying effect The^r hate hdped to cwnent the constituent 
parts of the empire mofe firmly dlan ever and, 'with tither 
works of impmvement, have produced such moral and 
material Ganges as couM not have been secured by any 
other means 

1 he couQtiy has been coyeied with roads her almost impamble n^ers 
have been bridg^ 9 000 miles of railway and so ooof mto df telt^ph 
lines hat e been constnjrtrd 8 000 000 acres of land have been imgated and 
«e have spent on those works in little more than twenty yean, some 

50,000 000 Our soldiers barracks are now bey<md companson the 
finest in tht world, quarters which titenty yean ago had a reputation Lttle 
better than that of pest houses are now among the healthiest m the British 
Empire and the nte of mortality among the troops k not one half what st 
was 1 he improvement la the gaols and m the health of the pmmicn has 
been hardly leas remarkable The tides and towns are tot^y difi^nt 
places from what they uere All over India we have been budding 
Khools and hospitals and dispensancs Ihe natives of Induhave been 
admatod to a larger share in the govanment ot their own country 
Municipal mstitulions tlie hnt pmcUcal step m jk>I ideal education have 
been established m all considerable towns in llntisb India and more than 
2a,000,000 of people live withm thur hmiu and it is not the le bt 
remarkable part of the story that the accomplishment of all this work and 
the expenditure of all this mone) whi<h have increased to on extent 
absolutely incalculablo the wrealih and comfort of the people of Indut, have 
added notbiDg to the actual burden of ihur taxation 

This is tho 1 inginge of the brothers btrachey (Sir John 
inJ General Richojd Stnehey) ind is quoted from their 
work on the Finances md Public Works of India a most 
important treatise, exhibiting remark vble power and per 
spicuity as ueU as skill m mastering details and showing 
conclusively that during the ten years from 1870 to 18S0, 
the expenditure m public works was m itsdf remunerative 
and assisted most matenally to improve the revwues of the 
country as well os to hasten the fiscal i eforms -which were 
so much needed for the benefit of the population at large. 

The public works of a country may be defined as those 
which are designed for the use and benefit of the com 
mumty and those which are required for pi^QKal and 
military, as well as for commercial, agiicultural^ andgenetal 
admin istraltve puiposes They mclude therefore all drti 

* Now 12,300 t 23,300 
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iicial mcan 9 of communicatiou whether road:*, railways or 
navigable canals works of irrigation, such is c^als 
anicut|, tenks, and wells, river and sea embankments tele 
graphs, harbours, <fock$ lighthouses fortifications, barracks 
and civi! bmUlings 

The art of en^ineermg was not unknown m Imln m 
days gone, b) Remains of irrigation works furnish t vi 
dence of the manner m which water was <listnbutcd by 
means of wells, canals and minor ch innds *m <1 the vast 
rock temples and other inaent buildings testify to the 
possession of mechanical knowledge by the designers 
The Moghuls saw the value of communications and con 
structed m a feeble wa> loads for military purposes and 
royil journeys Such roods were mostly mere tracks 
Trees were planted and pill its erected to indicate thi line 
and whitened pjnmids of stonts were here and there 
placed as guides m the darkness Dut if India Ind nut 
been part of the dominions of 1 1 uropcan Power it is 
almost certain that the modem discovenes of the Western 
world which hate enibUd the forces of nature to be subdued 
and controlled and time to be onnihil ited would not h tve 
been appht d to her C ipital would not have found its way 
to the country and administrative skill would have bcciT 
winting J he Untish howe\ cr h ul lx t n long in ^josscssion 
0/ the country btfoie any serious and sysu made efforts wen 
made to improve the commuiucatioiis In the earlier part 
of their administration roads were ahnost unknown The 
highway from Calcutta to the North west Provinces was the 
river The traffic between jilaces in the intenor was sus 
pended during the rams and was only carritd on when 
the hardness of the gnmnd made the use of animals md 
vehicles practicable It became i matter of necessity that 
mam roads should be established ind the (lov < rmnent 
tardily enough, undertook their exe^xiition No other ^ency 
possessed either the means or the will to perform the task 
In the same manner ind for the same reasons, canals 
embankments, and tanks, as safe gu irds ag unst famine 
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breakwitcrs lighthouses, and harbours for the security and 
accommodation of shipping, and barracks for the comfort 
-ind health of troops had to be under^ken by the Central 
Government But when railways, or other works of a 
productive character were required there was no feconoraic 
reason why the necessity should not be met, as in this 
country, by a combination of those who were interested m 
thur formation and who on this account would be qualified 
to manage them under proper regulations for thi. benehi 
of themselves and of the community In our own country 
we are accustomed to see prnate enterpnse providing this 
want In India howeeer neither the means nor the in¬ 
clination to embark in such schemes were to be found. But 
m I nghnd cspit ilists were ready with projjosals Tht y 
required the co operation of Government, and sought for 
direct assistance besides i hey would not risk their monc) • 
m undertaking whit were legirded even by the authorities 
as expenmental and cl umed the guarantee of a certain rate 
of interest on their investments In these circumstances 
m my persons doubted whetht r it would not be better for 
Go\ emraent itself to undertake the construction of railwa) s 
IS well as all other public works But the question of how 
''the funds were to be provided had to be considered The 
expenditure hitherto had been met out of revenue The 
late Sir James Weir Ho^ when Chairman of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, was once asked b) 
m inquisitive guest at oni of the great banquets given 
by the Court of Directors whether there was any limit to 
the cost of such entertainments ^ 'Yes he replied, ‘the 
revenues of India The Indian revenues while equal to 
this demand were not however able to meet the outlay on 
railwiys It was impossible to charge the revenue of 
the yedx with the cost of such works, and if possible it 
would have been inequitable to have increased unduly the 
jturden of the present g( neration to provide for posterity 
iVbarrassmg questions of finance disheartened many, and 
ihoV were timid and doubtful were inclined to say, 
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' jets ne vaut pas la rhandelU** Fortunately there 
were others who took the opposite view and at a critical 
mometit there vns^ a commanduig spirit at the head of 
affairs m India, who backed and encouraged b) a majority 
of the Court of Dipectors of the East India Company 
swept aside jwejudices and fears and boldly and earnestly 
took the subject m hand Experiments and driblets hnd 
been suggested but Lord Dalhousie m a mastrdy minute 
strongly urged ‘ a speedy and witle introduction of railway 
communication throughout the length nnd tbreadth of the 
hnd It IS curious and instructive to find another 
Governor General four and twenty years afterwards v, hen 
upwards of 8 ooo miles of railway had been completed 
expressing the same sentiments 

rhe incalculable value to India of her present niUays’ said I ord 
Tytton in 1878 has been unmistakably demonstrated dunn(, the past 
year and the Govemment is unquektiomibly bound to stunuhte theexlen 
Sion of this class of «orks to the greatest extent and uith the greatest 
ripidit) com>i8tt.nt with the requirements of financial prudence 

Lord Dalhousie in 1S54 cleaily perceived that the only 
w ly to secure steady progress w is to employ an agency, 
stporaie in a certain degree from Government which would 
proceed regularly and surely to cirry out i specific work 
and he recommended that companies should be engaged 
under contracts to undertake certain lines selected as best 
suited for a system of arterial communication That be was 
right in doing so has been proved by the results 1 he 
history of public works in India shows that progress is very 
liable to be hindered if not frustrated, by financial alarms 
Wars internal convulsions the falling off of a branch of 
revenue, the growth of ocpenditurc in other directions the 
price of silver and numerous claims upon the national purse 
furnish excuses for the suspension of works and thi limit of 
expenditure What is termed the guarantee system which 
secured the steady and uninterrupted progress of operations 
was accordingly introduced But the conditions attached 
to It were not accepted until every effort had been made 
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and considerable delay had been incurred, to hghten the 
liability which it impoaed upon die Government It must 
be admitted that the while jus^al^ and necessary 

at the tune it was adopted, h«a tn it mhereac wealtness and 
entails complications which it is desirable to avoid and the 
arrangements made then are not applicable now when there 
can be no longer doubt as to the remunerative character of 
well selected and cheaply constructed lints This considers 
tion of the evils and defects subsequently led to an alteration 
in the policy tpplied to railways They had it was argued, 
cost more than was expected The system was the cause 
Extravagance was the natural result of a guarantee The 
Government control, which was to check expenditure failed 
to do so, and the double system produced friction detrimental 
to good management These were the arguments of those 
who advocated the diametneally opposite policy of direct 
Government agency for constructing and working railways 
It is unnecessary here to enter into a discussion of the 
merits of the two systems Much might be said on both 
sides, and there his been room for both m India Besides 
these methods provincial governments have been em 
powered to apply local funds to a considerable extent in 
opening up communications both by roads and railways, 
and private enterprise with small aid ind moderate sub 
sidles has also done a little Native rulers have likewise 
in some instances shown a great interest m extending rail 
ways in their temtones and are reaping the benefit of 
their enlightened action 

Whatevei the agency whatever may be the mternd 
economy of each organiration, the active intelligence which 
sets the machinerv m motion is found in the person, of the 
engineer One of the brightest pages of the history of 
the country will be that which describes the genius Ahe 
courage and the skill which have made the canals, the 
bridges the railways, the telegrsqihs harbours and docks 
A.S India has been the training ground for our soldiers, so has 
It been one of the best practical schools for the engineering 
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branch of &e army Thrown at an eariy age on his own 
resources and made responsible fdr the execution a 
parbailar woi^,tbe young offico^ learnt how to exercise his 
choughj^, tb make use of bis of^tcrtumties and to ap^ly 
the materials he had at hand This experience (which has 
made him doubly valuable when ordered on held scivice) 
united to a cartful observation and scientific research has 
produced amongst the ranks of the Indian mibtary tngi 
neers such nien as Colvin, Cautley Baker Cotton Forbts, 
Biird-Smith Napier, Yule Strachey Dickens, Taylor and 
Chesney The civil engineer is a compdiratively recent 
introduction on the scene In the early days of public < 
works the military engineer undertook what was required 
The roods, the canals the ci\il and military buildings 
were his work alone But when operations became more 
extended—when railways had to be made —the civil engi 
nter was neccss irily called in and i ight well has he done his 
part Hundreds took service under the railway companies 
and when m 1854 it was determined to organise the Public 
W orks Department on a footing somewhat more commen 
surate with the requirements of the country, the staff w is 
expanded This was chiefly effected by introducmg a large 
proportion of civil engineers—some selected from England , 
and some (including natives) fiom Indian Civil Engi 
neering Collies Subsequently the Royal Indian Civil 
Engineering College of Cooper s Hill supplied all who wen, 
appointed from this country There arc three engineering 
colleges m Indii at which natives receive i technic il educa 
tion to qualify them for the public st rvice, and it seems 


likely that they will take m important share m future 
operations Nine appointments are annually offered foi 
competition at these institutions, and native gentlemen cm 
thus enter the higher grades of the service ind nss to 


superior portions The subordmatc positions are now 
almost^ wholly filled by natives who as mechanics ire 


very proficient Many of this class have Ixcomi skilled 
workmen and good engine^vers Of the 197 748 persons 
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employed on the raiTways m the year 1S84, 189429, or 
95 79 P®’’ whole, were natives, 4,0^ were 

ruropeans, and 4 250 East Indians 

A description of the works which^ have been executed 
may properly be precede*;} by a brief allusion to the geo- 
graphical configuration of the country, and to the variety 
of Its climatic influences, as well as to the causes of those 
dis istious visitations to which it is subject These points 
weic dcilt with in the Report of the Famine G>mmission 
one of the most comprehensive and valuable papers which 
h IS ever emanated from the official press It is useful not 
only on account of the opinions and sound practical advice 
which It contains but for the concise and accurate description 
which It gives of the physic il thnracteristics of the country 
Its runfall the vaiieties of temperature and the social and 
economical condition of its \ ist population * 

The repoit itself and the papers published with it are 
a complete compendium of information on these matters 
md nre deserving of the cireful study of all who are 
inteiested in the prosperity of our Indi m Empire We 
le irn from it that 

I he total irca of }lnush India u, about 1 Yt uiUiod square iiutes, and 
die poimKtion 240 millions Of this nearly 600 ooo wjuare miles contain 
in^ a population cstim'ittd at millions belong to the native States not 
under Liitish admini&lrition tbt reat nadcr about 900 000 square miles 
nith 190 inillions of piopk is under direct Dntish rule 

India It goes on to saj may be approxiroUtly desenbed as l>mg 
half to the north and h'Uf to the bcuth of the tropic 1 he whole countr) 
excepting a comparativdy sruiU fraction of mountain is subject to vuy 
^rcat summer heal In the southern half though the maximum hc-U is kss 
titan m the north the ninter portion of the year is much less cold, M> that the 
rhmale lias ^enenlly a tropical chamettr dirou^hoot the year modified to 

I he Commission was appointed by Lord Snbsbury when Secret'iry 
of Stale for Indio, in 1878 ond wascompc^ ofGenerol R Strachey RI , 
CSI FRK licsidcnt Sir James Curd KCII Hon H S Cunning 
ham Judge of the Tli^h Court ( Urutii C Jlallird, Madras Civd 
Service (succeeded bj H 1 Sulbvan Modros Cud Service, m January 
1879) G H M Fatten Bcrgol Civil Service J B Vede CSI, Bom 
lvT\ Cud Service, < Ringochorlu C I T m the service of the Mysore 
Stole Mahodto Wo&adeo Barve in t'lc vcrvire of the kolbapur State, C 
\ Llliot C b 1,1 cngal Civil bemce. Secretary 
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some extent by the elevation of the central regioQ of high land whKh risi.s 
to about 7 ooo feet abo?e the level of the seo) ^faile the i^ironnccs of tht 
north have a distmct season of muter ccU, when the climate is that of the 
Hunner temperate soxle 

The noitbcm F^^mcea of Itetuh India occupy a great unbroken 
plain which extends ftom the Himalaya Mountains to the Arabian Sea and 
the Bay of Bengal and is traversed by the Rivers Indus and Ganges and 
their tnbutanes Of the ceitfral and southern regicm the pw consists 
of a biUy platc'iu or tableland, roi^ly tnaogular m shape which projects 
into the Indiin Ocean Of the western flank of this platcnu the southern 
half forms the mountuns known as the Western ( hats uhicli nsc abmptl) 
from the sea to on elevation that seldom exceeds 4 000 tect though the 
Nilgbm Mountains near the soutliem end of the range rise to 8 000 feet 
and the northern half constitutes the Aravali HiUs i\iych sepirate 
tana from the plain of th^ Indu» The eastern marein is less sharpl) 
defined is less m elevation and has a greater breadth of low lying land 
between its foot and the sea the southern port is known as the Eastern 
Chats and on the north it merges in the hiib of Western Lcngal ihc 
northern border of the plateau is stilt less sharply defined and graduatt) 
deeJineb in the north west where it breaks up into snull hdU and tht, Unt 
which separates it fioni the great northern plain con hardly bo distin 
guished 

While some puts of India are regularly visaed by 
seasonable rams other parts ire \ery liable to drought 
The observations and leseirches of late jeirs have done 
much to render of great practical usi the I nowledgc which 
h IS been collected regarding meteorology hut that know 
ledge has not jet reached the threshold of an exact science ^ 
and man at present is unable to do more than trace some of 
the causes of loeil climatic influences to give warnings and 
to suggest precautions One season of drought is gene 
rally followed by a second and often by a third Out of 
thirty one famines during the present century fifteen sue 
ceeded each other in th«e and sixteen m two consecu 
tive years while intervals between thun vaned from two to 
ten years Ihc country has of course alwajs been subject 
to famines and history rtl ites how m 1631 the Emperor 
Shah Jehan and in 1661 the Emperor Auranzebe tried to 
mitigate then desolating cflects without much succ< ss 
Within the time of the present generation several \ery 
severe famines have taken place From 1S4S lo 1878 the 
abnormal deaths which occurred m years of famme did 
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not fall short of too millions ' Tfae<;ost to ^ State of 
the efforts made dunng this period to relieve the starvuig 
population maybe estimated at si^ milhoas sterling ex¬ 
clusive of several miUiops in loss of revenue A humane 
government cannot remam quiescent with facts ^such as 
these staring them m the face The is hercvdean, but 
one worthy of the steady and persevering efforts of the 
British administration It was arranged during the vice- 
roy'ilty of Lord Lytton that the sum of f, i 500 000 ^lould 
annually be set apart from the revenues of the country as 
a f imme fund fhe object being as explained in the report 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1879, 
presided over by Lord George Hamilton— 

To avoid the constant additions to the debt of India which the pre 
vention of periodical famuies would entail by either applying the increase 
of income to worhs bkety to Kveri &miRe and thus obviate lamuic expen 
diture or by reducing annually debt contracted for famioe so that if 
lomine exjic^turc should again become inevitable the reduction of debt 
made m }eaTb of prosperity would (ompensate for the liabilites jocuned 
dunng scarcity 

The permanent remedies are more irrigation, more rail 
H ays With canals tanks and wells to irrigate and with 
4JJ1 adequate extent of railways to convey food from parts 
of India where there is abundance to those which are suffer¬ 
ing from scarcity, famines should be unknown Drought is 
never general In the )ears of the worst famines heavy 
crops of various food grams have been raised m certain 
districts sufficient to mimtain the whole population of 
India and the people have only starved and perished 
because food could not be taken to them m tune In every 
country under the sun water is essential for the fertili/ation 
of the sol In tiopicd dunes this is especially the dase 
From time immemornl various methods of collecting it 
have been in use m India Instinct aroused the mgenut^ 
and skill of the people and the remains of old works show 
th it aiucuts, wells, tonks, and channels for conducting wnter 
from nv<;rs for irrigating purposes were constructed a great 
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many years ago The same m^ans ha\e been idopted and 
improvecl under the guidance of modem saeiicc and impor 
tani systems of tanils in v trious parts of the counti y have 
been established ^he nature of the work must neces 
sanly be regulated by the circumstances of the districts in 
which water is lequired Pcrennul canals can only be 
made where i constant supply of water from i glacier fid 
river can be relied on and no canal, whether intended for 
a regular or intermittent proMsion, can be formed except 
in the neighbourhood of a running streanit In Madras 
a system prevails of diverting the water of the rivers hj 
me ms of Iirgi wnrs or inicuts m their deltas and dis 
inbutmg It by numerous canals and channels In mmy 
places and especially in Upixii Indii where a water bear 
ing stratum from 10 to 40 feet bilow the surface exists m 
an alluvial soil wells become the must approved and t isy 
method of irrigation Other districts ire served by tanl s 
Storage reservoirs of \ very large area aie design tted bj 
tnis modest tith llic) in foimed by embankments across 
\ illcys incl narrow gtrge tnd art sujjp’iid bystreams ind 
the drainage of the neighbouring slojics Some ire as Iarg_ 
as our Lnglish lakes, covering a surface of many miles 
and water from them is distnbut* d over a great extern 
of country by means of channels cut for the purpose 
Thus, the f unine Report informs us the Sulikere Tanl 
in Mysore and the Cambm lake in Karnul which ire 
probably the largest in India are 40 miles m circi m 
ference ‘ The Ltruk T ink m the Bombay Presidencj is 
also of considerable si^e It is formed by an earthen dim 
7 oco ‘eet in length, and 76 feet in height thrown across 
the valley of 1 small nver and covers an area of miles 
One irrigation work in Southern India is designed to con 
vey the waters of the River Periyar from the western side 
of the hills to the eastern side which is often m great want 
of rain and consequently subject to famine This is to be 
effected by means of a large reservoir formed of a concrete 
dam feet m height, from which the w iter will be con 

z 
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veyed by an ar&lici 4 cbanAel more than So miles long 
taken throu^ the hills by a subterranean tunnel 6 650 feet 
m length. The system of well sinking dnployed by the 
natives years ago stil^ contmues, and^ is the most general 
way of providing irrigation wherever the sod Incurs the 
^ operation A cylinder of bnck work is built upon the sur¬ 
face of the ground and assisted by excavation instd^ smks 
into the soil when soft^ed by the rams Another and 
another superstruction is added to the sunken cylinder until 
a sufficiently deep well is formed The most successful 
irrigation works financially, arc those connected with the 
Dtltaic canals in Madras Great results are now obtained 
from a comparatively small outlay returns being calculated 
only upon the money Mhich has beui expended on restoring 
improving, and extending ongmal works constructed cen 
tunes ^0 Within the Umits of this article it is impossible 
to give more than the g< ncral results and a few examples 
The noble work which under the title of the Ganges Canal 
conducts the wattr of that nvtr bj means of its mam 
channel and distubutaries o\ er a distance aggregating about 
3 000 miles, IS the finest work of the kind in the world It 
commences at Hurdwar where the Ganges debouches upon 
the plains and runs a course of 415 miles with distnbu 
tariei 2 570 miles in length Last year it supplied 3 750 
villages The c ipital expended upon it to the end of March 
1882, was (taking the rupee at as) £2 800 000 The net 
profits from direct receipts were ,^191 737 or 6 86 per 
cent, and including indirect receipts, 8 45 per cent * The 
rasti rn Jumna C inal was originally piojccted m the seven¬ 
teenth century by Shah Jehan Its works fell mto decay 
and were taken in hand by the British Government m 
1S23 The head of the canal is at Kaipur, on the River 
Jumna at the foot of the Sew die Range, Its is 

130 miles with dibtnbutaries of 618 miles The-out^y 

It was eshmated in the fim ne of that the value of the croj^s 
sised bv this canal, though bx from completed wai m excess of die ocillay 
ui>on ii up to that Umc 
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upon It has b^n ^297 728 to the end of March 1884, and 
the net receipts calcuhted upim thit expenditure were that 
year 077 hr at the rati, of 20 $X per cent Jhtse arc. 
e^arhples of ^Ottessful 'works, dnd if space permitted 
others might be xlescribed, such as the Barce Dooab 
the Agra, the Sbane and Sirhind canals, but there are 
several the results of which are very different and if 
Judged only by bald financial statements might be re 
garded as failures But such works although not pro 
duebve m the sense of yielding a return of interest on the 
mone) expended are nevertheless highly remunerative c ven^ 
from n pecuniiry point of view if they save the Govern 
ment from a heavy penodic'il outlay m pieserxing life and 
in relieving the necessities of famine stneken disiriets 
Indirect gams are nlso secured through an enhanced assess 
ment in irrigated lands as well as in revenue from fresh Hnds 
brought under cultivation As an instance of the great 
disparity which sometimes exists between the direct and 
indirect receipts denved from certain works one in Burmah 
may be noticed the object of which ts to bank up the 
Irrawaddi River and turn it to 'iccount for irrigating pur 
poses Ihe direct receipts fiom watir rates imount to 
16 795 rupees The indirect rcA enue from the reclaimed and* 
cultivitc d land is 2 835 407 rupees Turning to the Madias 
Deltaic irrigation works the Cauvery may be noticed 
as die most successful as well is the most extensive system 
The head of the "lanjorc Delta is between 90 and 100 
miles from its mouths, at a |)Oint where the river is divide d 
into two streams by an island, 17 miles m length and 2 
miles at its greatest widtli The northern stream is called 
the Cc^roon and the southern the Cauvery I he original 
works consisted of an anicut or dam across the stream 
where the two 1 ivers reunite and are so ancient that it has 
beett impossible to trace tlie date of theu execution They 
were designed with great skill and ingenuity but were 
found to be in a very imperfect ctmdition on the cessioif of 
Tanjore to the British in 1800, and their improvement and 
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development has occupied the attention of the Madras 
tngmetrs ever since The most important additions and 
improvements were made upon the advice ot Captain (now 
Sir Arthur) Cotton 10*1834 He recommended a grand 
anicut, 1 950 feet in length, across the C<^eroon This 
was successfully carried out together with t series of sub 
sidiir) iiorks and thev have entirely fulfilled then object 
conferring immense benefit on the districts served About 
Soo 000 icres irc imgtted and the financial results irc 
most s'itisfacto'7 The sum pheed to the capital account 
as the expenditure of the Government to March 18S2 
is> T laoooo rupees During that year the net revenue 
yielded 66 pei cent thereon Ihe surplus levcnue realized 
up to the same time after payment of interest and all other 
chains had exceeded the amount of capital expended on 
the works nearly seventeen times In Bengal the results 
are very different The Orissi eanil has cost upwards of 
;^2 0ooooo and the annual expenses are not u present 
covered by the receipts Itservts however impoitant pur 
poses being suitable for navigation as well as for irrigation 
and it pretexts the district from desolating flootls The main 
channelisnow open for 164 miles There 310640 miles of dis 
iribut ines and an area of 058,163 acres receiv ts protection 
To sum up the total capital outlay on irrigation works 
in India to the end of 1880 84 was £2% 586867 and 
the net receipts foi that year were £i 1307^9 being a 
direct return of 4 41 per cent, without taking into con 
sideration the indirect benefits 

T he importance nay the necessity of providing irnga 
tion m India and of making continual efforts to extend 
the operations have I trust, been sufficiently demonstrated 
The inestimable benefits which they confer upon the country 
need not now be insisted on If the works whidi have 
been established were now destroyed a desolate waste 
would take the place of ferule plains the population could 
not be supported the revenue would fail, and there would 
be utur ruin instead of prosperity 
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It IS now tune to lum to the railways The agenacs 
by which the existing lines were executed ha^e already 
been described* Among them all that which represents 
the capital and ent^nse of India uself is most to be 
welcomed But there is very little of it at present A 
considerable amount of money is employed m trade manu 
factures and agriculture some supplied fiom Furope but 
a great deal from native sources Mmost all the expen 
diture on railways canals and products c works has, how 
ever, been met from funds either obtiined fiom Fnghnd 
or raised in the country by the Govt rnmtnt I he sav mgs 
of the natives have been only very sparingly conlributi d' ‘ 
Ihen habit is more to invest in proptrty under the eye 
and direct control of the possessor and ilthough here ind 
there a useful and ornamental work i school i public 
institution or a pal ice m ly have been erected through the 
munihcenee of a nativt prince oi rajah no sp rit of 
enteipnse has been until very lately minifesi The 
enounous absorjition of siKtr every yen is one proof of 
this condition of things Deilers m money and the em 
ployers of raonev in trade receive a much higher rate of 
inttrest than any investment in rulways would give them 
and considering the natural timidity which has been en • 
gendered by ages of insecurity, oppression, md spoliation 
it IS not surprising that there his liecn hesitation ind 
backwardness on the part of the native capitalist to 
embark on such vtniuies It is the more griufying to 
perceive signs of a change in the spirit of the higher 
classes who hive recognised the aalie of railways and 
have used their influence to promote them ind also to 
find local associations formed for making short lengths of 
line through districts m which thty live and arc inlercsud 
But, however advintageous this agency may be it would 
be idle to say that, if it is not available in sufticient 
strength no other course shall be taken to obtain capital 
It was hoped that the time hid irnved when the 
private enterprise fff this country without Government aid 
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or interference, would have been apphed more generally to 
rulwdys m India Tn America maybe seen the powerful 
effects o( enterprise ^Tiy has dtie her hundred thou 
sand miles of railway and India only*h&r ten thousand ^ 
The answer is given by Major Banng in one of budget 
statements The ‘rapid progress in Amenca ‘is due 
to the vigorous commercial enterpnse of the people “ " It 
IS m this rospict more thin in any other that India 
presents a remarkable contrast I ocal capital is either not 
a\ ailable or seeks generally speaking for more profitable 
investments than Indian railways Afford English capitil 
has only recently begun to turn its attention to Indian 
rulwnys and can as yet scarcely be persuaded to dispense 
with Government assistance Thirty years ago efforts to 
ittract capital to India for railways altc^ether failed 
except with liberal assistance from Government But as 
time went on the public feeling underwent i change the 
credit of the Indian Government improved and promoter? 
of railways wx re glad to accti>t less favourable terms than 
had heretofore been granted Ihere are even cases of 
companies which have undeitaken railways with only the 
grant of land from the Government The dimmishmg 
value of the rupee has unfortunately lately impeded and 
discouraged Fnglish enterprise but were it forthcoming 
the true policy would be to give it every facility to obtain 
success It IS the agency which, if judiciously supported, 
would give tile gieatest hopes for future progress and 
success If not sufficiently available unless aided the 
quesiion arises should such quasi private enterprise be 
rejected > Is it not desirable to enlist its !>ervices in doing 
what It can and will usefully perform, avoiding the nsk of 
any ultimate loss on the port of the State providing all 
requisite safeguards for economy and securing the ultimate 
right of proprietorship for the Government ’ 

The railway system of India has been laid xjut'with 
the twofold object of securing the greatest corntnefcial and 
political advantages This was Lord Dtlhousie s motive in 
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rccoinmet)4»>g the^ongina] ituun Imcs, and it influenced 
the di^oe of others w^ch have since been undertiken. 

15 m &Qt, ^most impossible to select any line which would 
fail 10 £a)iit both purposes It is .often dtfhcuh also to 
predict the results which a line through a new country will 
produce Sometimes hopes are tealized, sometimes dis 
appointed It may be almost said— 


* Oft expectation laiis aad moxt <rfl there 
Where most it proou»e8 ’ 


The cost of the railways has been greater than was 
expected, but the average which is about ^13 000 a mile 1 
compares favourably with those of other countries We 
have the testimony of Sir John and General Strachey to 
the effect that it may confidently be affirmed that there is no 
country in which the rulways taken as a whole have been 
constructed with more economy _ In latter years the cost 
of construction has been much less than it used^to be Lines 
on the 5ft 6tn gauge have been constructed m favourable 
localities for ^6000 and ^7,000 a mile and metre gauge 
lines for ^ 3 000 and 000 a mile The greatest engineer¬ 
ing difficulties h ive been those connected with the river 
crossings The shifting nitureof the river beds and the. 
magnitude of the floods w ere only understood after expe 
nence bad been purchased by failures Piers for foun 
dations, which were built 70 feet] below the bed of a 
riser have been undermined by scour and thrown over 
Rivers also have suddenly shifted their channels and villages 
have been transferred from one bank to another Some of 
the bridges such as those over the Hughli Gorii and 
Soan^ m Bengal the Jumna at Allahabad Agra and Delhi 
the Ganges it Benares Cawnpore ind \llyghur the Sutlej 
at Lovdiena and Bahwalpur, and thos« over the Jhelum, 
Ravi, Nerbudda, Taptee, Chenab and the Indus at Attock, 
are magnificent structures consisting generally of iron gir- 
dprs, nmde la this country, supported by piers on well foun¬ 
dations, constructed of stone, bnek, or iron They vary 1*1 
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hngth from 9 300 feet downwards, and have to withstmd 
floods which in some cases, rise upwards of 90 feet Bui 
these wiU m some respects bt surpassed by the bndge 
now being thrown over the Indus 91 Sukkur This is 
on the cantilever principle similai to that which has been 
adopted for the bridge over the I ortn The ImJus at the 
site selected is divided b) an isl mil into two channels the 
lirger one of which will be crossed b> one span of 840 feet 
There are also some formidable works connected with 
the Great Indnn Peninsular Riilway which passes over 
the mountain range running paiallel with the western coast 
and forming a barnei between Bombay and the interior 
Two lines uc earned up the Ghits at delations of i 912 
and aOj7 feet and present engmeenng features of no 
ordinary character 

The latest complete information regarding the position 
and working of the Indim railwajs is given in thi excillent 
report of Colonel Stanton K L , the Director Gentril 111 
India for the year ended M irch ji 1885 1 rom it »i 

learn that the total length then cpeii for tiaffic was 12 004 
miles and ih it upwaids of 0 wire in course of con 
struction This length had been incieasid to 12 ^30 miles 
by the end of last ye ir By the completion of the bridge 
at Attocl an unbroken line of 1 560 miles extends from 
Caicutt I to ihe North west frontier at Peshawut Another 
too miles short of it connects the same place with 
Bombay Ihihi I ines ilso reich icross the continent 
from Bombay to All ih ibad ind to Madras '^nd a further 
om IS contemplated which will open up a comp iratively 
anexplorcd countiy and provide a direct line from the 
terminus of the Great Indian Penii sulai Railwa> at Nagpur 
m Central Indn to Calcutta An important line also 
follows the valle) of tlie Indus cunnecting the Punjab with 
the fising port of Kuri ichee These are the main lines 
Othci systuns in the North west Provinces Oudh, Bohel 
kund Bthar Assam and Bengal also in Southern India, 
ha\c been or are being formed In Burmah, also 
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railways have been introduced with marked success 
The lines made by the guaranteed companies cost 
^ 105 500,000 • the State lines ^43000000 those m 
Nati\e States ^3,8*0000 and those b) assisted Companies 
;£'34OOD0 o mall 500000 and upon this capital the 

revenue last year yielded an average return of ^5 is gd 
per cent The gross amount received was ;^i6o66 223 
and the working expenses /8 156 157 or 5076 of the 
former The number of p issengers carried last year was 
73 815 119 of which 9703 per cent consisted of the lowest 
classes 2 51 of the second ind 46 of the fiist class Th< 
number of tons of goods moved was 1666^,000 I will 
not wear) the reader with more figures Those I have 
given iri instructive as showing the good work which is 
bung done Both as regards the increased use of tlie 
lm<»s by the people ind the eimings the progress has been 
gradual and constant md now the leceipts which come 
from willing customers, not onl) cover the interest on 
the expenditure ind contribute to the revenue of the 
countrv but provide a fund foi eventually i>a\mg off the 
c ipital 

1 he way m which the country bene fits fiom the invest 
ments of English capital in Indian railw lys cannot be better 
explained than m the words of the I amim Commission— 

In thi, cast of ihe QiiiraDteed nil«a>s iboul 100 millions of cipilil 
have bctn and s^icnt m India and alwul 5 millions a )ear have 

been paid in 1 nghnd as mttrtst on that capitil iht rail«a>s |>i> those 
5 millions by earning a gross mtomc. of 10 millicn-, flvi. of h 1 ich are spent 
la nages and afloid occuitation to the ptupk of the coimtr) Tht people 
who voluntarily pay the 10 iniUions for the use of the railsvays arc them 
selves laigely benefited by tliem and would h ivt had to pay much more 
had they been obliged to uve ruder means of conveyance IhercniiUamc 
of 5 QiiUions of interest to England therefore indicates the investment of a 
sum of money in India vrhich m numerous nays has conferrtd both direct 
and indirect benelts on tht country 

One of these ways is that it reacts upon the capital avail 
able for trade by enabling it to hoictify ihiough the 
increased opportunities given for its employment 
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The rivalfy which has ^rung up between Calcutta 
and Bombay for the expcat trade of the North-west 
Provinces is an intereamg feature m the present position 
of railwa^r and commepaal affairs ft; has been brought 
about by the completion of the two railway systems which 
now connect the upper Provinces with those ports rcspec 
tivel) and has been festered by the demand for Ihdian 
wheat from Euro^ The competition, if kept withm 
proper limrti cannot but have beneficial effects, not only 
upon the producer and the country at large but also uptai 
the trader and the nilways It has already brought the 
'charges for tnnsport down from 38s to 31s per ton for the 
whole distance of 880 miles to Bombay md his. led to 
eirnest attempts being made to improve the conveniences 
and to reduce the charges at the two ports 

One paiticul ir work undertaken in the interests of peaCt 
and sccurit) and yet of a strat^c chiracter remains to 
be noticed Along the north west frontier of India a 
complete system of railways connected with good military 
roids and defensive positions ts in course of execution 
While fulfilling the politicil and military objects for which 
they are designed these railways will be cijuilly avail- 
^able for the peaceful pursuits of commerce The port 
of Kurrachce will provide a ready outlet for exports, and 
the whole railway system of Indn with which the new lines 
are connected will furnish the means of carrying on an 
internal ti ide A rapid civilizing process will thus go on 
in the hitherto wihl and unapproachable retpons to the 
north west of India 

A word remains to be sad reg^ing the telegraphs 
which have been constructed entirely from revenue uodl^r 
the duect orders of the Government The lengfth of line 
now open is 341 miles with 135 miles of cable. The 
number of messages have increased from 788,57* ib 1874 
to I 835,514 in 1884 and the receipts from jfl96,82o 
to 006 Ihe wncs extend to every important pdmt 
mj the eountry and are connected with Europe^ China, 
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ind Austtaban Colonies by submanne fines One of 
these fines k> m the h^nds of the GovernmWitj and consists 
of a eSbltt laid in the Persian Gulf from Kumchee to 
Bushire, where it joins the Torbsh system A land line 
also is e^bhshed op Persian territory and is connected 
with the indo European Company s lines fiom EngHnd 
through Russian temteny ^ 

To sum up the financial effects of all the productive 
public works and the guaranteed railways the total net 
charge on the revenues of India has been reduced from 
^1 9U.497 Jn 1871 -2 to ^169343 in 1881-2 

Pan passu with the spread of railways and the extension * 
of irrigation the countiy has made great strides m social 
progress and matt nal welfaie The post office marks how 
epistolary intercourse has increased The number of letters 
newspapers and packets was 100235,503 in 1874 and 
2O0 340,193 m 1884 A wider intercourse with the outer 
world is shown by the trade returns Ten years ago the\alue 
of merchandise C'jxirted was fs-) 250763 ind imported 
^31 874 6.3 Last years returns show that /8i 968 451 
was exported ind ^49113 374 imported Confidence 
has been < stablished credit lmpro^ f d The rate of interest 
at which money was borrowed in 1866 w is 5 per cent 
lb now 3J per cent Manufactories are rising up, the 
mineral resources of the country are being develop! d The 
quantity of coal raised in 1878 was 1015,210 tons In 
i88j it amounted to i ^15976 tons A new and impor 
tant trade has ippeared Tsventv five yeois ago Indian 
wheat wis not known in the English market For the 
last ten yi ars it has been annually progressing In 1864 
the quantity exported was 15770 cwt In 1874 it hid 
increased to 1 755 954 cwt , ind in the year ending M irch 
31, 1884, it lyas 21 001 412 cwt of which 10308210 was 
sent to England Sir Evelyn Baring m his budget state 
ment m March 1883 was justified ui saying thit, ‘under 
favourable conditions as regards the prospect of a market 
It would be possible withm a few years to double the 
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amount of wheat available for export that is to say to 
increase it to about forty million cwt 

Other causes beside the extension of rai'way commuiu 
cation and the ferbliz itpn of the soil by irrigation Ijave no 
doubt contributed to these results bu^ without attributing 
to them an undue share, the public works of the countr) 
cannot be dissociated from its nrogr^ss They have un¬ 
doubted!) been a. ery important factor and those means 
are the mos^^corrcct which best accomplish their ends The 
advanjsges ire however disputed by some persons who 
regret that gre itcr facilities are given to the export of food 
giains, and consider cheap transport charges on the railwa)s 
to be an evil because they reduce prices in distant markets 
Such persons would hamper trade and strangle a source of 
wealth foigetting that what encour iges the pioductive power 
of the country will < ventuolly improve the condition of the 
people Already, says the writer of the last ‘ Report on the 
Moral ind M iterial Progress of India i higher standard 
of comfort is gradually being recogni/td imong the agricul 
tural classes Prices will of coiuse rise when there is 
sctreity so that a natuial self acting check is placed upon 
the exports of food gram when it can least be spared 

It IS not possible, within the hunts of this article to 
enlarge on the sociil and moral effects which the public 
works of the countr) ha\t had upon the people but it 
may be interesting to inquire how the economic questions 
of overpopulation and food suppl) aie affected thereb) 
As alread) staled irrigation works ind rtilways should 
eventual!) makt famine impossible The tendency of the 
population to increase will not const quentl) be subject to 
the check from this cause which it has hitherto received 
The sam< effect will also be produced by the efforts 
made in other ditcctions to sub<lue pestilence by proper 
sanitary arrangements and to prohibit female infanticide 
It has been stated ih it the population in British territory 
increases at the rate of i per cent per annum but by the 
list census It appears that in ten years the actual rate 
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wis 68 per cent per annum—vu, from 206,499,611 in 
1871 to 22065^245 m t88i Many thmkeis have been 
greatly impre<ssbd by the condition of India m this respect 
and feelings of ilirm have beerf expressed is to the 
posstbllitv of support ng the people should the increase 
continue in the sime ratio The> assume ihit the cul 
livable irea will soon be reached and thit then the fond 
supply will be exhausted Theie is sa)s Mr Gififen* 
very little new and fertile soil to appropriate there is 
' no sign that land is rapidly being taken into culfji ation 
There are signs on the contrary of exhiustion in the 
igriculture and of an appioach to the limits of production 
according to the means at the disposal of the population 
And he comes to the conclusion that India for many years 
to come will be an increasingly dangeious problem for our 
statesmen to deal with 1 he question is no doubt one 
which does cJl fur grave consideration but I venture tothink 
that the productive power of the country has been greatly 
underestimated, and I hope it has bien shown by the fore 
going statements that our idmimstiators have been idopting 
means for solving the di/fieultv The area is so vast and the 
materials for collecting stUistics so im[x,rfect tint returns 
must be regarded is only appioximate but there are fact^ 
enough to show that there is still a large extent of unexplored 
and undeveloped country that considerable tracts of cultiv 
able land still remain to be cultivated that the fertiliring 
power of thi cultivated land m ly with proper care and 
husbandry be increased and th u at the present time the 
food,produce of India not only supplies her own wants, but 
is able to meet the demands of other countries The total 
area of cultiv ible land m British territory is estimated in 
recent returns (ind they are piobably below the mark) to 
be 262,^40837 acies of which 148991 846 were cultivated 
and iio 345 99 t fallow In the Punjab alone Uiere arc 
large tracts which only require irrigation to m ike them 


* Inaugural Address os PresidcDt of the Stiusticvl Society i88> 
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fertile Burmsk is also a jntiviQce which could provide 
large quantities (A 'food gram. Tlterc are likewise exten 
sivc dis^cts IB Cen^ India whtdi, stitce the Tadwa> 
has been made, have become prodacera of wh«W and 
other gram The present area upder wheat ^idht^tion 
alone may be taken at about 26/500 000 acres of which 
20 000,000 are m British territory and 6 000 000 in Native 
States. The yield m the former is estimated at 120,000,000 
cwt in the latter 25000000 cwt Ihe trade with this 
country's influenced by the prices prevailing here and these 
are determined by the harvests at home the supplies fomi 
* America Russia and Germany nlso bythe rate of exch inge 
the cost of freights, and the charge for intern d c-u riage A 
greater quar^-jty of grain wdl become available as the tost 
of transpoit is reduced by the extension of railways The 
price m the Provinces will naturally increase as the demand 
increases but there are other food grams in plenty to meet 
the w ints of the population and the expansion of trade will 
^ h IV t the effect of improving the mt ms of purchasing com 
^modittes from other countries 
^ lh( method of cultivation and the cost of production 
varies considtrablj atcording to the soil situation, and 
means of irrigation In some places thi cost has been 
calculated to be as low is is a’bushel or 8s a quarter if 
6d be ^eluded for rent Should the market price be 
j8s 6cl a quarter the producer could piobably receive 15s 
or i6s leaving i raaigin of profit of 10s the acre if 
qu irters are produced, and 4s if only 1 quarter is pro 
duced With regard to the allied exhaustion of th^soil 
over cultivation and cropping will of course end m a filing 
off in the yield of some lands and this is not uncommt^ 
when \ irgm sod has been cultivated With proper treat¬ 
ment, honever the sod afterwards assumes, with cndmaiy 
means of manuring a normal condition of fertility '• 

As regards the quality of Indian wheat, the opituon is 
given by experts,* after making a senes of careful sxpen 

&ICSST5 Macdougall Brothers 
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ments certaia sample^ an^ companag them with 
Amencam Engiish Russian Egypt:^ and Ai^tiahan 
wbeati'* that they dec exceedingly us^l wheats^ in 
hardly equalled fcx* iibat is dehcien^and wanting in English 
madcets ^ any other wheat' It has accordingly become 
the practice to mix them with home grown wheat 

Sir James Caird, who was a prominent member of the 
Famine Commission has also gloomy forebodings— 

It IS impossible he says ‘ to contemplate the presen^istate of India 
without senous a^^rebenuon The people under the protection of our 
rule ate increasing m number The available good land u nearly all 
occupied, and much of it is deteriorating from producigveness from the 
exhausting system of sericulture The landless dass dei)ending on labour 
IS bccomuig mote numerous while the demand for labour does not m 
crease Scarcily is more frequent because the maigin of production 
beyond the want^ of the people is becoming every ten years narrower 
The remedy for this hazardous position is m less costly government ind 
establishments the extension of industrial employment a sounder system 
of land tenure and thereby the substitution of an improving for an e\ 
haustiog agriculture *’ 

These may be useful suggestions but it is curious that 
Sir James Caird should not have alluded to the importance 
of imgition and of the facilities of tmnspoit There 
can, howetcr be no doubt about his opinion on these 
points, for, as a member of the Famine Commission he 
joined in this wise declaration that it is to the improve 
meot of the internal communimtions and the removal of 
all obstructions to the free course of trade accompanied by 
the extension of irrigation in suitable localities nnd an im 
proved agnculture that we look for obt'uning security in 
the future against disastrous failures of the food supply in 
Vatts yisited by drought In 1879 the I iminc Commis 
sitHi found th It about 29 220 000 acres of cultivated land in 
India were subject to irrigation, which was principally carru cl 
oiu means of wells Since that time the canals done 
whf^ have been completed will imgate 30x,coo acres more 
and new works have been sanctioned at in estimated cost 
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of about ^3000000 vkbich provide water for a further 
extent of several hundred thousand acres The prognos 
tications of Mr (jiffen are aliO qudified by his saying, 
unless there is an unlocked for changis in the character of 
the people That i great chinge in the condit^n of the 
country and m the ch iracter of the people is b€mg gradually 
and extensively prodiicetl by the legislative and fiscal 
mt isitres of recent ve ii as wf 11 as b\ the general progress 
which h IS been made through education and mtei communi 
(ation must b< maniftst to ill who hive ohsirved the ex 
pansion of trade and the numerous rising industm s whieh 
havt ipiK-aied And this impiovement is not confined to 
iheliw Itisgeniril ind wi«li spread rc lohing the i>oor 
villagi labourer who with higher wages md extended em 
ployment obt uns at elu ip< i rate s his s ill 1 ic< and raiment 
Uiit how ev< r much h is bet n tlom, \ ery much undoubtedly 
remains to b< done The obsticKs miy be tonsidenblc 
but m inv of tin difficulties tan b< met by su ulv and 
systcmatie nu isiiies foi the « \t< nsion of will s( Ik ted 
piililu works ^\hlle ihcreloie ihi «Ungeis apprehtneUd 
liy the lii^h aiuhoutits pist nfurtd to lu founded on 
assumptions wliieh cm sc irc< K lx sustuned ih( remedies 
which they recommend ire bung ipplied 

The t oaeinmc ntof Indi ihasgivt n lepcated proofs lately 
of Us disin lo push foiwiid impoitant rulwiy projects 
ind Lend K uulolph Cfiiiichill sliowed duiing Ins tenure of 
office that he w is i w irm and bold supporter of schemes 
recommended by that Lron inment for idvancmg tht pros 
pKity of tht country Mr Cross tlu lat< Under Secretary 
of StUeforlndii who ippicached the subject with great 
cuitionfrom 1 fioinciil pointof tiiw seteial times declared 
in tlu House of Commons that outlay m the extension of 
rulwiys ind ot)<r public yyoiks should not be relaxed. 
Mijor llanng m his builgtt statement hoped thu ‘ it may 
bi possible in the future to push forward the construction 
of railwijs at a moic rapid pice than in the past ’ Mr 
L Stanhope once ilso m L nder Secretary of State and a 
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most prudent ^tesman desu«d' heartHy that puUic norks 
should be putted forward as the imamts of India cotUd. 
aflord 404 thr* material coadiuon of*the tountiy would 
justify ‘ The Conjmittct of the. House of Commons 
wbieV sat AR 1884 to considtx the nccesuty for more 
ra|»d extension of railway communicitton, 111 I ndia came 
to die conclusion that the evidence the> rueiied in 
favour of a more rapid extension was conclusive Aud 
It has over and over again been acknowledged by other 
Secretaries of State and by the Indian Couocii that to efferl 
this object the enterpnse of this countr> should be en 
couraged to supply the requisite capital supplemented by 
money raised by the (jO\ ernment or sjiared from the revenue 
The policy of a Government like that of India cannot be 
altogether governed b) abstract ideas Iherc has been 
and there probably will be for some time to come m elas 
iicity about it showing that circumstanci s must guide it 
and that rules should yield to the necissitits of the cm 
While theiefore linancial consnleiations must b( kept 
steidily m view and must in i great mea nn ngulite the 
couise to be followed it his been itknowledgrd by all who 
hav» studied the subject that we mi) proceed with conh 
iknee and courage m making i ste id) and judicious progress , 
in the construction of well selected and c in fully 1 lul oj 
works of public utility in Indix 
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Ii has been isl td by those who provide for the education'll 
wants of t^c rising generation whether political geograph) 
d/ not be considered an adjunct of historical rather 
of sen nlifir instruction If the majority of professional 
s hive replied by i negative—as there is reison to 
infer—It is not improbible thit then senitin) has been 
nuinly t\( reised in iho schoolnwm and on such supposition 
It were well to extend the held of inquiry and isk whethei 
stitismcn and politiciins of iipe ig« ind exp«ritnee would 
not hive been fai wiser m then gineration and more fitted 
to conduct n« gotntions for the honour ot their country thou 
own pi rsoii il satisf iciion ind the Ixjk fit of their fellow h id 
the) btentiught «hool knowlrd^< upon a s\^lun in which 
history ind gtogiaph) go hand in hind ind practical 
sciince IS lint confoundt J with im tiphysics ^ 1 hit iheie is 
^ooni for iimnilmeni of the conventional iirangeiiient m 
this rtsput cinnot b< doubted by any who hive caieluil) 
perused the lecent stitistics eonm'cted with the subject 
and when the true slate ol gcognphic il training in Fnghnd 
IS sifted with leterence to pricticil results the outside 
Clitic miy naturill) feel suipiised that reform has been so 
long dclived If among prutical results were included 
the process e'l clciling with the political divisions of Cf iitral 
Asn-litel) biought to a stage whjch might be expressed 
in nniiic b) ulUntando but for which in literary com 
l^osition i senn colon w ould be h i/^ardous—the illustration 
should be neither uinmportint nor uninteresting lo this 
miglitbe idded tlu proper mode of settlement applicable to 
unfnitiinatc Le\pt whcie hithirto no scheme that English 
men dtiised however nianitold its phases and numerous its 
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abettors has hadanj semblance of succtsb But somcthinir 
Ijrdimmary should be said b> wiy of irgument and some 
kind of a proposition laid down befort instiniis and 
examples are citt d qr existing e\ ils ipproachcd 

The whole question of the uses of geogiiph) in ill its 
bnnehes—physical [lohtical and generil—and of its true 
position as a study in schools has been prepared foi 
consideration bj a plain prvtical report compl ted during, 
the pist year by Mr Keltic Libiaiian of the Royal 
Geographic d Society This g< ntlemnn a vfv competent 
exponent of existing si stems in the partirular bi mch of 
learning under review has in his capicity of inspector to 
the Society piblished x \ lUuble rfsnmi' of the infor 
mation colhetid it home and abroad on the subject ind 
his paper is of that comprehensive niture that it may well 
serve as a ready guide and reference to tliose mdiviehul 
members of Sehnol Bonds or gene mint, bodies of schools 
who ire sufficiently serious inel energetic to mean as well 
is to talk ibout reform Not only doe^ the writer hy but 
the many defetts of oiii home system of tcxchin^ g<x>graphy 
—if indeed it eii be cilled system it nil—but he 
m ily /es the im thods of te nehing the seie nee on the con 
tinent of 1 iirupe and in \nuiua Ihe cumcula 
Geimnny Austn i I mnee Itniv SwiUfrland Belgium 
Holland ind Spam all pass in rcvie*w before the render in 
the body of his reix>rt uid the ipp-iidix is full of lilus 
trations of the woil done ii unnersities icntkmws met 
schools at homi Ihe outcome of the whoie m(|niry is the 
incontrovertible f ct th it I ngl intl is liehind he r n< ighbours 
in i department of ordmiry education fen which she possesscs 
the means of being f ir lx,Jor« the m and it is not ille^gical to 
affirm that this neglect of hei (ju isi domestic rt sponsilnlitie s 
if not speedily repured m ly prove in tht cise of i nsin^ 
generation as it has already done m the mstmee of elders 
and grey beards i source of nntion il detrinir nt ind politic d 
decline 

Mr Keltic s repoif, at first intended for the council room 
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of Savile Row abne, has since been piade public, an^fonned 
one of the most attractive papers wad at the Aberdeen 
meeting of the*Bfitt^ Association in September last. ^Its 
publicetxm may be said to mark the 'decisive step 

taken bythe Royal Gei^aphical Society m its praiseworthy 
efforts for the promotion of geographical knowled^ m this 
country The first was the grant of pnzes to such pubhc 
schools as chose to- dompeie for them This well meafij 
experiment failed in its mam object of arousing cmutatioh 
and enthusiasm ‘In 1869' we read ' the public schools 
medals were instituted and were continued for sixteen years 
until m 1884 the Society was induced to discontinue them 
by the unsatisfactory nature of the results ’ Dunng the 
period of probation, as it may bt termed sixty two medals 
were awarded but recipients were forthcoming only from 


sixteen schools or colleges and two of the sixteen—Dulwich 
and Li\ trpool—earned off thirty or nearly half the whole 
number of awards • The pnre giving was supplemented by 
other attempts to evoke sympathy but venly no fire was 
kindled and throughout all, the majestic conventionalism 
of ■Government remained utterlj blind to the significant 
circumstance that an independent society wai acting as 
an unpaid but not unworthy 'u^unct of a ministerial dt, 
partment Ma) the direction now taken lead to a more 
successful result, and enlist not only the sympathies of 
governments in its behalf, but imbue mmistere themselves 
With the conviction that without a knowledge countries 
and peoples our interference is injurious and offensive • A 
refined and classical education has undoubted charms and 
advantages It exercises a civilizing influence upon the 
ruder nature and innate selfishness of man but of itself it i® 
an jpsufficient qualification for professional duties Faulty 
quotations and ^se quantities may excite laughter 'Bbt 
faulty counsel in difficulties and dangers—1 false nWVfe iti 
a national emd’gency—tears and lamentation would bFfen 
be more appropriate for these, as they excite the 90 ^ and 
dc nsion of the whole world 
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We are siuthontauvl ly lold ihat, at one of our great( ht 
public^ schools which may be fairly takeo as apresentaiive 
of Its class, thrfje is no s> stematic teaching of geography at 
all, but that 'm the. history les^ns as well as in the 
classical lessons a cc rtain amount of gf ograph) is intro 
duced incidently Again if we look at the unnirsilus 
abroad it has been found the custom, until quite lately 
both in France and Germany, to combine the chairs of 
geography and history under one profi sw Now the 
inadenfol ' character of geographical instruction is a tacit 
declaration of its unimportance which every dtys e\ 
penence shows to be without wamnt and its combination 
with history may be an cx^tedicnt to render tC less dis 
tasteful than It appears osasci^aratrstudy Hur a useful hint 
may be tal en from the continental practice md a partial 
fusion of two departments effected which would commend 
itself to common sense and to judge from the recorded 
opinions of certqn of our educational experts might not 
be objected to by he id masters in I ngland collei lively 
Let us then endeavour to extract from the lessons of 
conventional geogriphy tliat j>art which is inseparable 
from the study of nations inel people and place it under a 
new ind more appropriate head In this view so called 
Political Geography, stripped of its punly scientific 
belonspngs would be taught in connection with history and 
made an essential ingredient in the early training of llnttsh 
statesmen whose after reputation should be more or less 
the outcome of a university carter the grounding of a 
public or grammar school eir pnvatt tuition It is diffieult 
to rtconcile the amalgamation of what may b< considered 
‘scientific geography with history One is as thoroughly 
apart from the other as geology is from astronomy 

Greens History of the English People is an iin 
recognircd form of j>ohtical geography in itself A sinular 
history of the inhabitants of Turkistan or other divisions of 
Central Asia—of Persia, of Armenia Lgypi or any region 
m which the British lion has been, or may be called upon 
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to make a demonstration or provelits nght to sop^emacy— 
would be invaluable tf equally rich accurate and useful 
informatipn Wbat it would lack to be a perfect guide and 
textbook to Her MaJestj s advisers * commissioners, and 
diplomatists would be fimt the purely gec^^aphic^ element 
essential to the comprehension of questions the practical 
nature of which will be appreciated in the suggestive 
names of Pinjdeh and Zulfakir Pass and secondly the 
mote general ethno geo griphic teaching which would serve 
to indicate thq kind of government adapted to modern 
Our business now is with the first of the two 
requirements only 

An illustt ition of my meaning ms) be found m the 
contrast between M Lessars knowledge when, last year he 
broke ground m his diplomatic mission to 1 ondon and the 
knowledge of those with whom he came to conft r Addition il 
examples are repeatedly supplu el in the I urther Corre¬ 
spondence legudmg Central Asu published during the 
last two years than which fr w p iges of iny Blue Ixioks 
contain lessons of weightu r import If to i counterpart of 
the ‘ History of the Tnglish People were idded another 
counterpirt of Hertslet s admirable a olumes m which the 
‘shifting boundaries of Luropean otates arc displayed m 
carefully prepared maps imple miteri'd would be obtained 
for the kind of minuil lequired uid it is unlikely that 
coachcel in such lore as this our diplomatic ilumni would 
need the aid of the outside world to solve i professional 
problem, however complicated whether presented m Europe 
or Asia The Russian ambassador must have had a sense 
of our deficiencies when in discussing the Zulfakdr ai&ir 
he * w IS disposed to recommend that the question should 
be referred to a C eognphical Commission " But then 
Russia IS strong just where we aie weak Her Asiatic 
department is not a purely administrative secretariat It 
has Its sax<(mt<! and experts in various branches of useful 

“Central \bn ^ No IV 1 urther Correspondence p Sf 
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knowledge. Polt^cal g^Jgraphy is not with her, as with us 
an ill stud>^ ih defined section of an unpopular and 
almMt R^lected science It is part of her history and her 
history is a guiding star to her dipkimacy Above alt, she 
has not that instinctive horror of Eastern countries Eastern 
lore, and Eastern politics ^tcculiar to so many Englishmen, 
who have not been drawn towards these subjects by cir 
cumstance or fortuitous connection 

In fdam language, why should wt not know in our 
public offices as a matter of course outcome of professional 
training all that is necessary to be known of the historically 
—nay classically—interesting regions east of the C ispian ^ 
Why should it have become the undignified habit for high 
authorities to seek from outsiders that information which 
they should either themselves possess or which their 
iiHploviis should be able to communiciie to them at a 
moment s notice ^ Were it not that m tins country very 
little general interest is taken in the details of fortign 
politics much less of Oriental diplomacy and moreov<r 
that the middle classes care little ind the working 
classes still less—ratlier perhaps h ive positive objection 
to be talked to—about such things the spectacle of liis 
legislator’s ignorance might be buitful to an English* 
man s patiiotism Hut anfortunately there is a dangerous 
spirit of latsstr fairt at work among Ht r M ijesty s subjects 
as well \s advisers ind unkss a weipon of attack or 
defence be sought in them for pai t> purposes hundicds of 
questions are left unsifted or in daikness through neglect 
of eximmmg which the prestige and tharacter of England 
matenally suffer 

It may be said there is no recognized history of Central 
Asia vdiich could be accepted as x text book for juvenile 
aspirants to statesmanship, and on which the necessary 
amount of political geography could be mgr ifted to make of 
It a model manual Such objection is undoubtedly valid, 
for the British ^plmg with a natutal and not unhealthy 
or to be-discouragcd,'propensity to cricket and foptbiU, and 
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indisposed to txtra mental oterfion under the smtiewhat 
luxurious syst4‘m of public schods, ean bardl) be expected 
to compile for htmself the stray mformatiot^ to be dbtamed 
from books pamphlete, and g;eograpbi6al senak> The task 
would wear him out, ind the drudgery mvolYed 'would 
{ymserabiU dtciii) be unbefitting a growing leader of men 
But there is no reason why the matter should not be taken 
in hand by writers whose profession is to educate 
They might readily tnm up into the form propcsed 
existing histones of European States and the preparation 
dr a school history of the lands known withiri the present 
century is Indcpt-ndent Turkistan (though now for the 
most part ibsoibed within the dependencies of the White 
Czir), would supply them with a very wholesome and 
useful occupation 

Ltt us for a moment howevfr concentrate our attention 
on the five m ips contained in the i>arliimentary Blue book 
marked ‘ Centn! Asia No 3 —maps intended to 
accompany No a and 4 (1885) presented to both Houses 
of Parham* nt by commmd of Her Majesty m May last 

be It remarked that the No 4 here noted is 
so far anomalous that whilst also presented —m other 
vords laid '•ubstantiall) on the taHe of an assembly com¬ 
posed of presumably reason ible living men—in the afore 
said M ly more than half of the letters which it contams art 
wntttn aftei /Ac ^isi of that month te, m June July 
August and September * These five maps generally 
indicate the country from Merv North to Herat South, 
as also that between Shibatghan (here transcribed Shibir 
Khan ) Last ind Sarakhs West — a tract comp^sc^ 
within parilleL of N latitude 36® and 40® and meridians 
of E longitude 30® and 36® Now what do we, as an 
educated people know of the history of this 
region compared with that of France Germany, Itaiy, 
Belgium I Tolland, or other European empires kingdefils.or 
republics, about which we learn a good d&, irreipccdve ol 
book m^ruction from the after dihner conversation of 
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rclafuves and aoquainu>ices ^ What dtd we know of lU 
geography until taught by special circumstances, by M 
Lcissai' aod Captain Holdich ^ 

Bdbrt coming to a practical lilustration of a pattern 
history of Central Asia or any section of thit area of 
questionable extent m the wide sense suggested, it wert 
well to revert to the unsatisfactory Ucsignatibn ‘ politic il 
coupled as m the case of anthmettc with a branch of school 
education, so as to examine more closely what has hithitlo 
been, and what is it the present day understood by the 
compound term That the idjective is elastic is i self 
tvideni proposiiion Pew persons will contend that its 
ipplication to the noun substanti\< ‘ economy is thit m 
which it IS undei stood by the agitators of Hyde Park 
ind Trafalgar Squan when ustd to qualify then noisy 
demonstrations 

Definitions of political geogr iphy havi been many and 
V inform Th( following hve are taken it random—thi 
first from an encyclopidii the others from cheap and 
popular school books— 

T ‘ Ihr <lcsiiipUon of th«, {loliticit or arbitni) diMiions and bmits of 
crapircs kia^donis md staUs al>o o< the lairs mojis ol ^iivciDinsnl 
and socu! oiymi/tuon whirh iimail m tJ i. difleicnt rountms • 

3 Duisiun of tlie caith into vat ous couninc6 andnianneis aistooib 
and occu|utK>D of inh thitanls 

3 IhL (livisioui ind histixy of nations and ptoi>k 

4 “A deiiuiption of tho iii.ipks inhabiting the moie important 
countries and their poIitKal stab 

5 ‘Ordiiiaty or politir \1 (,eo^raph} ihi list lulhontv teJU us de 
M iihct the divisions iri tiie 1 uid nude by mankind into countnes provinces 
&c , their inhabit lots government towns natural pi odurUons atpiculture 
mauufhctutcs and conmierre everything bcui|, viLwed with refcience to 
the attificml divisions and works made by ni in 

Now these m truth denote little if anything more th ui 
would be found m any respectable history Englind for 
instance, whether Roman Bntain, an Anglo Saxon king 
dom, or conquered b) the Norman Willi im, is put before 
the student by us approved historians in rt spect of general 
physical aspect and terntonol duisions its tribes orfixtd 
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inhabit mts» their origin manner^ and customs, rdigion, 
rites and sacrifices, as well as minute details of goyemment 
The expression, ho’wever isitoi confined te the vi^e yet 
narrow definition of the common school book, nor eren to 
that of standard educational works It must J>e -rather 
taken as apprehended by the scientific geegraphers of 
England combined with those who take an intelligent 
interest in the subject without aspiring to fill theA'Bcant 
professorial chair of in ill tended science—all in short, 
who whitevcr their individual qualifications are as le«tfned 
and safe authorities on the qutstions with which they deal 
as are to be found in Her Majesty s dominions But the 
data obtained for investigation arc more plentiful than clear 
and we find itnalgamation of all kinds of geography so 
much the fishion and separation into distinctive depart 
ments of study so laie at school ex iminations—even those 
conducted by theexperts of thi Royal Geogr iphical Society— 
that although ready to idmit the plea of justification for 
the course pursued we arc puzzled lo find our needle in 
the hay I or instance among eighteen questions pro 
pounded lo the competitors from Harrow School in whit 
IS cdled \ general paper set for i ady Strangfords 
rGeographical Prize we find one No S as follows 'Write 
a short history of Spain from the names of places m it and 
mention ijl the names of pi ices m the world you c m think of 
denied from Julius or Augustus Cxsar or any other Roman 
Lmperor Another No lo is thus stitcd General 
Kiufmann is just dead Draw a map of the 0 \us ind 
Ja\art(s basins howing the positions of the principal 
Khanates subjugated by Russia during the last thirty years 
Discuss the iwsition of Merv What rivc r is it on ^ ’ The 
first of these tvould appear to be undei rules of common 
sense unaHccied by conventional terms, rather historii^I 
than geographical — though decidedly beanng oo geo 
graphy, ind less directly on archeology and philology 
while the second looks m unly political The scientific 
ispect of the Oxus and Jaxites andr the positiwi of Merv 
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ind Its nver arc so over^Jiadowed—it might almost be said 
i,o “sat i^ioo'’—by the opening assertion, that it is impos 
sible to disconnect^the one from the other It is as if the 
gutdiiig note had been struck, and the monotone regulated 
accmdii^y Was it that the examiners had in view the 
Russo Afghan difficulty to be developed i year or two 
later ? There was something almost prophf‘tic m the 
apiD(.i>s of thiir proposition and it is unibrtunate that 
attention was not paid m high quarters to the warning 
implied But although our rulers may not object to the 
ud of a loyal and competent society m promoting the cause 
of State education at no cost whatever not even of 
interference with School Boards, it would be unbecoming 
the dignity of a mintsund bureau to accept its advice in 
the matter of foreign politics though tendered in inuendoes 
It so happens th « during the last three months—the 
first quarter of the current yeai—the question of Geo 
graphy in its rehtion to History has been treated by a 
gentleman of great ability and rare experience in travel 
m a paper prepared for the Royal Geogra[)hieal Society 
Piofessor Bryces' lecture was delivered in the rooms in 
Great Mailborough Street whieh the boriety had tern 
poranly hiied for the gratuitous edificiiion of the public^ 
enriching them with a large and varied collection of illus 
trative maps and other appropriate objects —thi wnole 
thing being part of w hat has been already n ferred to as 
its second decisive step tiken to promote the knowlctlge of 
geography The lecturei may have and has—his fancies 
ind crotchets, perhaps his predilections and prejudices— 
but It must be in many respects a subject of congratulation 
even to those who differ from him in polities to find that 
one who has displayed so keen and enlightened an interest 
m the prictiral uses of an important but undervalued study 
has been authorued, is it were to bring hi:> scientifie 
acquirements in these m itters to bear upon the conduct of 
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our relations with fordgn Sta t es.^ Jit caning for exajcnple 
be his function to -deny that acquan^ance with'die etlmo 
gnphy and geography of Centr^ Asia ^Id have heen 
an invaluable qualification for a Bnflsh statesmas whose 
missicm It was to dispose of the Panjdeh qut4hpn ahd its 
accompanying perplexities Where is Panjdeh^* and 
“ What IS 1 ulfakir * maj have natundly been asked by 
the outside public on hearing of the first telegram which 
gave prominence to these places Not so the responsible 
authorities The Foreign Office should have had all such 
dttaHs and exponents of them within itself and a glance at 
the first in brief consultation with the second should haVe 
sufficed to place the leader and representative of die nation 
in a position to meet his political antagonist whoever he 
might be Of course a general acquaintance with the history, 
ethnography and geography of Central Asia are pre-sup 
posed, for it is needless to aigue that such a groundwork, 
as this is more than ^desuUiaium for a statesman whose 
mission it lb to adjudicate on the question right to 
territory so far removed from his own Europe as to be 
south of the river Oxus and east of the Caspian Sea 

In dealing with Abi i the lecturer desenbes the natural 
causes of scant population insignificant commene, and 
absence of wealth lie also shows with truth and inge 
nuity the manifest causes of separation or almost isolation, 
which exist for the respectiie nationalities or groups of 
States, in their relations one with the other the outcome 
being that ' the historical relations of Central Asia, are, as 
a natural consequence rather with the east, than wirfi the 
west or south 1 his may be held to be a political result 
arising from physical conditions But a brief extract will 
afford the fitter explanation— 

‘Ceatral Asia has come eomparatiTely littfc into ths the 

world When she has done so by sendiog out swarms of inMdw^ M an 
times of the Huns la the times of Zengbis Khan and 
invading tnbes have seldom maintained thear conoectiOD tfee ceaitr* 
Sometimes they have shrunk buck their empire“ being broka up after one 
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OT tAO geimatioB* Someume tliey have become absorbed, as the Turkt 
bcoense the Ottomut Torin arfrte a cOmpaSdivelj smiQ extent, of pure 
Tacter ^eod< ;n ete im ismure of Turcomu bki^ but they ize idamV 
conqtosed^Of ptlpp^ aoKing whom they eettle Tb<^ empires some* 
times n^fttsla dteeudvet m that my m the new cucumsiaifces tinder 
whitdi tficyettae, and the ^^ukld) Empire lasts on to our om day And 
the Mta^tEny ire lastedto our o*m ddy, for it wu not absolutely put an 
end to tSl drfl Queen became Emiiress (d India allhmigh it was pricticilly 
ended befere Here you have the fact that wherever the Central \siatic 
raci' EOOM down to the west or south they get severed from the original 
Stock Whether they found empires or are absorbed and so dmppear, m 
neiiher case u the connection maintained But m the east they conquered 
Cbina, and then connection u maintained betaust there is no such bamcr 
between the great central plateau of \sia and the valle & of C ecttal Asia 
and Chins, u there ts m the west or as the mountams in the south, and to 
th!» dfiy China rules there The coonectioQ between them and China is 
mslatamed wdierws the connection between Central Asia and the rest of 
Asia came to an ond and m most cases came to an end suy soon' 

Politic illy speaking it is late in the day to inquire 
whether the above recorded physical reasons are h^d 
applicable to the advance of modern Russia south and east 
of her original limits, but in a scientific point of view the 
question is of interest In her continuous and onward 
movement she has certainly gone far to ignoic any natural 
barriers of separation, and the boundaries which are now 
contended for as the Urmtnt of her rurkinm conquests arc 
whdlj exceptional and nbnorm il If a series of sjeppes, 
and open deserts arc the main ft aturcs of tht vast region 
between Orenburg and the Ki/il Kum the gcogmphy of 
lands to the eastwards is of quite a different character 
But whether at the lajan and Murghib or at the Pamir 
and sources of the Oxus there is no trace of ' severance 
from Ae original stock ’ 1 he Muscovite is as much a 

Muscovite m Tashkand as in Tula and serves the Tzar 
with the same blind devotion at Khokuid as m Kazan 
According to our standard manuals these facts in themselves 
—as they do to political and arbitriry divisions 
and hmtts of empires kingdoms and states or, as otherwise 
ej^cessed, " to the diviswns of land made by mankind — 
are strictfy * pohtlcal geograjAy' On the other hand, to 
observe-and note then^ is,, we are told ‘histoncal After 
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<dl the grc*)! object is to foresee imd proNide against them 
when they are unjust and n^un^us.. Any action taken 
however, though it serve the cause of Jiolitical geography, 
must evidently be conijned to the doinam of what is con 
ventionally termed ‘ polices ’ 

Would It not, then, be wise and reasonable tb cbmbine 
the studies of history and political geog^phy—putCing a 
Wider interpretation than the conventional one upon the 
latter designation—m such a manner that the two together 
should be just the sort of pabulum dispensed to the rising 
generation of statesmen diplomatists and all who aspire to 
the name of politician^ May we not, moveoter impart to 
the dish so much of the flavour of actual politics that it^ 
be found not only wholesome but agreeable to the taste ^ 
b ew haiituts cf institutions or societies where this element 
IS banished from debate will fail to rcccgnizc its presence m 
some under current of special interest immediately affecting 
the subject discussed though its action be not apjarent abo\ e 
the surface 4s to wh\t lie should learn of Central As i 
to qualify ourselves for lijing down a principle of adjudici 
tion of Its lands on biholf of India or the allies of India 
any answer now given to the question has no pretension to 
apply m an cducitionil sense nor to be treated m any 
other light than as the merest suggestion 1 he object is 
ratlicr to demonstrate thit if a little learning be a danger 
ous thing m the transactions of ordinary mankind it is more 
than dangeious m th< case of those whose proceedings 
involve the welfare and happiness of thousands 

Asia Itself is a stupendous stud> but thi difficulties may 
be smoothed to the learner by the judicious employment of 
m« thod which after disposing of essential generalities 
would niturally tend to division and subdivision The first 
would imply a r^ion such as Turkistan the second, a 
gioup of States, or single States only, such as Bukhara, and 
Khiva Given, then i particular area, the next considera 
tion should be to explain its physical geography. This 
should comprise the saentihc description of its mountains 
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M {idmuustrtwve difficulty which has unfortunately been 
too common in India. And the avil courts when a|^>ca!cd 
to m general I bdievt, deaded that the claim pn the one 
hand to the eustompry service, on t^e other to the customary 
due^ was not enforceable by suit 

It 18 4ot necesbtuy to discuss the propriety of this s( ttle 
tnent Its result has l>cen tu transform the original semt 
socialistic, system of customar) work and customary rc 
muneration into the modem economical <;ystem of contract 
•^bour, and this change undtr the influence of European 
id^s and T nglish administration, u is sure to take place 
sooner or hter But as regards the ^xisition of the vtllage< 
menials and the subject of this paper the ilterition I mi 
sure has bein disistrous ind indeed it would not have 
bee n adopted had village sanitation been then is well under 
stood or thought of is great importance as now The 
headmen can enforce neither the service nor its remune 
ration the menials v\ ill not work be cause they arc not sure 
of bemgpud ilu villagers orsoincof them withholel the 
dues on the plea that the work bos not been done, or tint 
they ilo not dt sire, it the coranumitic s suffer for want of the 
scivengeiin., which there is now no one to do, the men als 
by bemg reduced from i certain though small subsistence 
to depuuUnct on jirccanous agricultural labour which 
indeed h is lexl many of them to ibandon their ancestral 
villages anel to winder in seireh of wigcs. or to like to 
thieving It appears to me most desirable that legis.litive 
power should be taken to remedy tins stite of things The 
customary dues in each village should then lx. isccrtamed 
and tile head men should be cmjx)were<l to enforce both 
payment of the dues and the ^jerformance by the low 
caste families who claim to share them of such sanitary 
services as might be required of them 

By some such m^^surcs as those above suggi sU d, and 
by these alone, I beln ve that it will be possible to improve 
maternally the sanitary condition of Indian village^, and the 
healtii of the rural population W G Pfoniji 
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'll IS n duty towards God incumbent on those who are 
alfle to ijo thither to visit this house [Becca or Mtccit}' 
((hiMn Sums) I hus deercetl tlie Propht t thelawgitcr 
of Aribn in«l for more than twelve centuries the injunc 
iicm h IS bet n obserx e<l with a pious /cil and irdeni fervour 
uhieh put tosh ime the apatht lie indiffeienct of the civilized 
West V olumes h ive been wnttt n by M uslun commentators 
m n ^ard to this pilgnm ige to the Holy Cities ol Mecc i 
md Madina some laying more ind some less stress u[>on 
the duty Without sceLin^ to follow them wt nuy issert 
tint tthiicver Ih the vilut which Muhunmad 

attached to the ceremoii) lu tonsideiid the disehargt of 
the duly so impoitint that he who pissts through lift 
without fulfilling the injunction Perform the pilgrinnge 
of Meeca (Quran Sun 2) may as well du a Jew or i 
Christiui Nor must it be overlookitl thit the Prophet of 
Islam nndt the ‘ Hajj one of tin hie pillars or foundi 
tions ol prielicc m tht religion of Arabia 

1 \er} Muslim is therefore hound to Msit Mecci it least 
once luring his lifetime but then is a si\ing clause- 
provided he is ‘ ible to do so 1 he diseussions as to the 
definition ol the tl istic tjualiAeation attached to the injunc 
tion of the Prophet h ive been c ndless and undeaded As 
a gcneial rule however intending \otmes must comply 
with four conditions (1) I’roftssion of the faith of Islam 
(2) adult scence gtnenlly fixed at the age of fifteen, (3) 
freedom from slavery {\) mental sanity To these some 
luihorities add four more requirements, viz (1) Sufficiency 
of proMsion (2) the possession of a beast of burden, if 
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liviijg more than twQ days' joumej from M«:ca (3) secunty 
on the road, and (4) abili»)»to walk two stages if ths pilgnm 
have no beast Others again, include all conditions under 
two b$ads (i) health* and (2) ability. It is even maintained 
by some, that those who have money enough if they cannot 
go themselves may hire another to go to Mecca in their 
stead But this pnvilege in the early days of Islam i^as 
very sparingly if ever used and even now most of the 
orthodox sects hold th it pilgrimage cannot be perfonned 
il^^proxy None the less if a Muhammadan on his death' 
bpd bequeath a sum of money to be paid to some person 
to vi».t Mecca it is considered to satisfy the claims of the 
Muslim law It is also decreed a meritorious act to pay 
the expenses of those who c innot afford to obeythe injunc 
tion o( the Prophet Many pilgnms too poor to lx, nWe 
to collect the money which their religion requires them to 
spend for this purpose beg their way and live upon the 
chanty of those who are blessed with means and a bene 
volent heart to help their necessitous brethren Even 
females are not excused from the performance of the pil 
gnmage and one portion of the temple is called * Has 
watu 1 Harim or the women s sanded place bee luse t 
IS appropuated to devotees of the feminine gender But 
the weaker sex arc forbidden to go alone If therefore a 
fair lady have no husband or near relation as a protector 
she must select some virtuous person worthy of confidence 
to accompany her his expenses being charged to her 
account This circumstance gives rise to a curious illus 
tration of supply and demand There are a class of idle 
and impudent scoundrels known as dalils or guides 
who besiege the pilgnm from morn till eve, obtruding 
advice whether it be sought or not and sharing the 
votary's meals but not his expenses of which indeed they 
pocket a portion These worthless vagabonds are wont, 
when fhe occasion presents itself to let themselves out as 
husbands for rich old widows who repair to Mecca or 
when they get the opportunity, lend their services to some 
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younger mdtron3 who may have (danced to b^e their 
spouses OR the road, it being end pro^tabl^ to 

facilttRte the progress of dpsolate ladies ^iSQagh the sacred 
temtory of The marriage,under th^e cuwm 

stances, though formally arranged in the prcs»«^«^ the 
‘ Qasi,' or magistrate, is merely norniml and n^divOrce is 
g^\en on the return of the parties to |cddah or'dsevhcrj 
beyond the limits of the sicrcd territory Pflgrinfage 
not obligatory upon slaves, who, should they accompanj 
their masters to Mecei must none the less on bang tv- 
leased fipm bondage again repair to the Holy O^, ^ 
free men ’ j 

It need scarcely be said chat Muh-immad ready as he 
i^as to impose the pilgrimage as a duty upon others, was 
no less willing to accept the obligation himself while afitei 
his death the Khalifs who succeeded him gloried m foilowrag 
his example , though it is but fair to add that they journeyed 
in many cases with great pomp and luxury at the head 
of a magnificent retinue The devout practice continued 
certainly as late as the time of Knalif Harun Rashid who 
early in the ninth century Msited Mecca no less than 
nine times on one occasion expending it is siid a sum of 
upwards of 700,000 sterling' If however his own cOn 
fession IS to be accepted the result of his piety was satis 
factory inasmuch as he gained thereby numerous victones 


over his enemies—a circumstance which led him to in 
senbe on his helmet an Arabic passage to the effect that 
' ho who makes the pilgrimage to Mecca becomes strong 
and valiant 

So firmly impressed indeed, are the Muhammadans,wirfi 
the impiety of neglecting the decree of their Prophet)H^h 
1^ ird to the pilgrim ige that in A ir 319(^0 9^1 2^ wh^, 
m consequence of the proceedings of the Karmath^at^w^ 
on one occasion during that penod, slew 20ooo|^gnms, 
and plundered the temple of Mecca, the journey to t^tfe-Holy 
Cities was too dangerous to be hazarded, devout h^usluns 
rather than omit the duty altogether betook dvonselves to 
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Jerusakm is also recorded that a famous doctor, b> 
name poeto death for having tai^ht certain 

ccrea^es tod piayers to sttpply the neglect of performing 
the'Wajj'” Greaa indeed must be the merit of towing m 
before the mosque of the Arabian &cred city, 
siike rt*s taught that every step taken m its direction 
blots out a sin while he who' dies on his way is enrolled 
in fte list of martyrs In spite of all this (such is the 
lyeaksess of human nature) Burckhardt (about 1815) found 
'thut Muhammadans were getting more lax m complying 
witf die injunction of the Quran pleading the increased 

‘Expense attendant on the pdgnmage 

It must not, however, be supposed that Muhammad 
tnirodneed this rite amongst the Arabs, far otherwise for 
he merely lent to an institution which he found, in existence 
the all potent weight of his sanction and approval ^mit 
tihg reference to pnmeval times, it will suffice to draw 
attention to the fact that, so far back as the middle of the 
fifth century, or upwards of 200 years before the sera of 
the Prophet the comm ind of Mecca hiving passed into the 
hand of Qussai he maintained the Arabs ’ thus wntes 
Taban, one of the most trustworthy of native histonans 
«m the performance of all the prescriptive ntes t>f pil 
gnmage because he believed them m his heart to be a 
religion which it behoved him not to alter Indeed, 
according to bir VV Muir, who has carefully investigated 
the subject the religious observances thus perpetuated 
by Qussii were in substance the same as m the time of 
Muhammad, and with some modification the same as we 
^ili fiqd practi!.ed at the present day It is not impro 
bal^ the Arabs m turn borrowed the nouon of pil 
ghmage from the Jews According to Muslim divines man 
but a wayfarer wending hts steps towards another 
wprWLthfi Hajj is emblematical of his transient condition 

liiiteljelow The idea, though admittedly poetical is so far 

borne Out in' practice that pilgrimage is common to all fmths 
of olden ^meS In the words of a modern writej/^ the 
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Hindus wander to Egypt to Thibet and to the inhospitable 
Caucasus , the classic philosophers »vfei»d Egypt, the Jews 
annually flocked to Jerusalem, and the Taitars and Mon¬ 
gols (Bui/dhists) journey to distant Lanwseraia The spirit 
of pilgnmage was predominant in ipedimval Europe, and 
the processions of the Roman Catholic Church ar^ accord 
mg to her votaries modem memorials of the effete rite 
From time immemorial the object of pilgrim worship has 
been the temple of Mecca for which an antiquity is claimed 
tl utng back 2 000 years before the Creation ’ The tradition' 
runs that when the Almighty informed the celestial throng 
of angels that He was aliout to send a Vicegerent on 
earth they dc precated the di sign God knoweth what ye 
know not was the gentle reproof Allah thereupon created 
a building in heaven with four jasper pill irs and a ruby 
roof^ which done He ordered the angels to make a like 
edifice for man on earth According to some authorities 
this latter house was supposed to have been erected by 
Adam when first he ippeared on this globe while others 
arc of opinion that it was not constructed till after his 
expulsion from Eden when no longtr able to hear the 
angels prayers ht was mercifully allowed a place wherein 
to worship his Creator On Adam s death his tabernacle 
was taken to heaven so say the Muslim legends and a 
building composed of stone and mud was placed in its 
stead by his son Seth Some hold the view that the latter 
temple was destroyed by the Deluge while others declare 
that the pillars were allowed to remain Information re 
garding the fourth house is more precise It was erected 
by Abraham ind his son upon tlie old foundations, while 
the Angel Gabriel brought the Black btone front the 
mountains and caused the patriarch to place it in its present 
corner to mark the spot where the complicated nteS of 
pilgrimage into the mystenes of which the *• Friend of 
God was then initiated, should begin 

Amahka or descendants of Ham the son of Noah 
ettled near Mecca rused the fifth house, while the 
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sixth was built about the Christian aj'a by the Bani Jorham 
the first of the Hebrews to abandon their mother tongue 
ind adopt the dwlect of the Arabs, from ainongs( whom 
their founder bad married a wife 

The celebrated Qussai, the forefathei m the fifth gene¬ 
ration ofthd Prophet built the seventh house according to 
the design which Abraham had previously adopted but this 
temple was burned b) fire through the accident of a woman s 
censer setting light to some drapery ind to complete the 
destruction the walls were afterwards destroyed by a tor¬ 
rent The Quraibh tribe who rebuilt the house were assisted 
by the crew of a merchant \essel wrecked at Jeddah, while 
the ship Itself afforded material for the roof 1 his happened 
during the time of Muh immad who first gamed repute 
amongst his kinsmen and friends b) his ingenious settlement 
of a dispute as to the Black Stone 

In A II 64 (\i> 6S_j 4) Abdullah bin Jubayr nephew of 
the Prophet s widow Ayisha, erected the House of God on 
the ninth occasion its predecessor having shared the fate of 
the fifth house inasmuch as fire injured the building ind 
split the Black btonr When finished the new temple 
was perfumed internally ind externally and covered with 
brocade, after which one hundred victims were slam in 
honour of the completion of tlie I louse of God 

But it was found that certain unauthon/ed additions to 
and changes in the more sacred portions of the house had 
been made so in a ii 74 (a u 69^ 4) one Ha^jjaj bin Yasut 
was charged to rebuiKl the edifice 1 he greater part of Uie 
present temple (the tenth) dates from this period, but 111 
All 1030 (sit 162021) a violent storm so damaged the 
walls that the building had to be repaired on such an 
exten'Rve scale as to constitute a new house—the ele\ enth 
of the senes 

The sanctity of the Holy of Holies is of course a funda¬ 
ment^ article of belief with the entire Muslim world and 
as might be expected, no effort has been spared to prove 
to mankind how the Almighty has blessed the house 
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where Hi& honour dwelleUi But space predudes further 
reference to the tempk and we pass pn eo di&p0£nm^e 
Itself w^ich >t may be Stated must be performed between 
the sereodi and tenth days of the month Zul ^ 
to Metxa at any ocher tune not having die lu^ m^a^^ach' 
ing to that act of piety if undertaken at the cnjs!ned j^^d 
Hence the Muhammadan year being lunar, while the s^ksons 
are regulated by the sun the time of the ' Hajj ", varies 
every twelvemonth and occurs m spnng, summer; autumn 
or winter, as the case may bfe, the entire change being co|n 
pleted during a cycle of thirty two years 1 his year {j8S6) 
the pilgnraage will commence on September 6th 

The ceremony is of three kinds (i) the lesser pilgrim 
age (Umra) performed at anv time save the a^ximted 
season, (2) the simple pilgrim ige (Hajj) undertaken at the 
appointed period and (3) the gieater pi^rimage (Hajjui 
Akbar), the usual ‘ Hajj ' earned into execution when the 
day of “ Arafat (of which more anon) falls on a Snday< 
As regards the lesser pilgrimage it is only neeessaty to 
state that u is generally confined to a journey to a mosque 
about six miles from Mecca whence after prayer the votary 
repairs to the Holy City and performs the fawaf" and 
“ bai (to be here iftcr described) ^ he then shaves his head, 
lays aside his pilgrim s garb (Ihram) and all is fitwshtsd 
This ict of piety and devotion may be performed at any 
season of the year, but it is considered especially nientonous 
during the sacred month Kajab,’ which forms a break in 
the middle of the eight secular months 

When the votary performs the “ Hajj and the Umra” 
togethei^as was done by the Prophet on the occasim of his 
last visit to Mecca it is termed ‘A 1 Muqartua* ^ 
meeting), ‘A 1 Ifrad” (singulition) is when eitb^ the 
' Hajj or die ‘ Umra is undertaken separately}in 
any case the former must precede the latte? i 
description taaned A 1 Tamattu ’ (possesaie®^^* when 
Ae pilgrim assumes the ' Ihram, and das aptiCast it 
aside dirougbout the months ‘ Shawal,” ” Zoi Qada, ’ and 
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nmc dafs (ten oigktsj m *Zul Hijjja, perfcxmic^ the 
Hajj' ^4whil’e 

^ W. Mw uys that,'' according to th^ rules Islam, 
the ftiufit resolye before he as^mes the pilgi^ gari> 

wM^'^^rmage he will perform 

The ^Jtisulman who has performed the pilgrimage is 

called * Haji 

Upon the votary s arrival at the last stjge {of which there 
ire Itve) about hve or six miles from Mecca, he bathes 
htmsdf and assumes the sacred robe which is called " Ihram 
This fetter, however may be taken into weir at other ^ts 
the feither from Mecca the ^cater the merit, consequently 
some poor wretches fiom India and Egypt travel the whole 
jotifney in this costume As a rule, however, those who 
come from Hindustan array themselves in the behtting 
costume the diy previous to their amval at Jedd ih The 
Ihram consists of two new cotton seamless cloths, each 
SIX ieeft long by three and a half broad the colour being 
white with narrow red stripes md fringes One of these 
garments called ‘ I/ir ’ is wrapped round the loins from the 
waist to the knee ind knotted or tucked in at the middle 
the orfier, known as the Radha which is knotted at the 
right ide, being thrown loosely over the back exposuig the^ 
arm and shoulder while leaving the head uncovered It is 
allowable, however to carry an umbrella should health 
require such a protection gainst the weather Women 
dispense with the " Ihram some attiring themselves in 
the veil usually worn by their sex in the List, while others 
put oh, for the occasion a large white veil in which they 
envhk» themselves down to their feet The veils m com 
metf Hie “ Ihrams worn by the men, being sanctified 
by usCf are religiously kept by pilgrims durmg thur life m 
order -to, serve at death as their wm^ing sheets 

Nodung IS allowed upon the instep a prohibition 
precliidulg the use of shoes or boots Sindals are made 
at Mecca expressly foi the jnignmage The poorer 
classes enttoff the upper leather of an old pair of shoes 
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After the pilgnms have assumed the garb enjoined by the 
Prophet th^r must not anoint their he^uf shave any pirt of 
the body pare the nails, or wear any other :gannent than that 
described above even scntchmg is- not permissible, lest 
perchance Vermin be destroyed or f. hair uprooted accord 
ingly It IS a general practice to call the ' b^btr" into 
requisition immedntely before donning the Ihram " the 
head is then shived the nails are cut, and the mustachios 
trimmed—thus much for the men the weaker sex gather 
up their hair and cut off about four fingers’ length It 
IS further forbidden while clad m the garment of sanity to 
hunt wild animals, or to kill those which were such originally 
but the pilgrim may dcstioy five noxious creatures, vi 7 
I ites, crows rats scorpions and dog^ given to bitmg 
J rees are to be spared as also self growing plants, but it is 
illowable to cut grass For each infraction of these ordinances 
It IS incumbent to sicnficc a sheep as an indication that the 
offender is worthy of death 

After the toilet is completed the pilgrim turning the 
face in the direction of Mecca Sti)s iloud some Arabic 
words which may be rendered I vow this Ihram of Hajj 
and the Umra to \llah Almighty It u also customary at 
this stage to raise the ‘Talbiyi —literally translated it 
runs thus 

Here I am O Allah hete am J 
No parlncr hist Ihou heie am I 

Venlf ]>iai9e and benefirencc ore thine and the kingdom 
No partner hast Ihou htre am 1 

Immediately on arrival at Mecca the pilgrim performs 
the legal ablutions Entermg the Holy City by day and on 
foot a visit IS at once p ud to the sacred mosque, taking care 
that when the glance first dights ujKin the Kaba’^ (Holy 
of Holies) the following or some similar words are uttered 
O Allah ' increase this Thy house in degree and greatness 
and honour and awfulness and increase all those who have 
honoured it and glorified it, the Hajis and Mutamirs 
[Umra performers] with d^ee and greatness and honour 
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and dignity A visit is next paid to the ‘ Blatk btonc 
which IS touched with Ae right hand and then reverently 
kissed^ that done the Kaba is encompassed seven times 
I his latter ait, called fawaf is performed coifimuiang 
on die r^ht and leaving the Holy of Holies on the left, the 
cuxuitS being made thnee with a quick step or run and four 
times cit a slow pace These processions are supposed to 
take their origin from the motions of the planets Iht- 
votar/then repairs to the Maqsm Ibrahim a hallowed 
and venerated spot in the temple of Mecca and utters two 
prajj^rs after which steps are retraced to the Black Stone 
wht^ is once again devoutly kissed It should be stated 
that the devotions are performed silently by day and aloud 
at night 

All visitors do not enter the K i b i indeed there is 
a tradition that Muhimmad himself on being questioned as 
to the reason why he had pissed the sacred portal replied 
I have this day donea thing which 1 wish I had left undone 
I have entered the Holy House and haply some of my 
people pilgrims may not be able to enter therein and may 
turn back grieved in heait and in truth the command 
given to me was onlv to encircle the Kaba it is not n 
cumbent on any one to enter it I hose however, who 
elect to tread the hallowetl floor are mulcted m a nominal 
fee, equivalent to about foui shillings per head but the 
chaigc by no means exhausts the demands on the pilgrim s 
purse Moreover after visiting the sacred precincts a 
person is bound amongst other things ne\er again to jvalk 
barefooted to take uj) hre with the Angers ot to tell an 
untruth 1 he last mentioned is indeed a eonsummation 
most devoutly to be hoped for seeing that lying is to an 
Oriental ‘ meat and drink and the roof that covers him 
It may here be mentioned that the Ka ba is opened fn e 
to all comets about ten or twelve times m each year while on 
other occasions the pJgiims liavc to collect amongst them 
selves a sum sufficient to tempt the gu irdians cupidity 
The mosque itself, there being no doors to the gateway is 
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open It all times and the peo^e Mecca love to boast 
th It at no hour either by day or U the temple with¬ 
out a votary to perfonn tiie *'Tawaf ** •<\ 

The jalgnm afterwaids rqiatrs to the gate of the 
leading to Mount Safia, whence, asttodmg the 
raising the cry of * Takbir ’ (praise to God) it iii ncilin^nt 
to implore pardon for past sins This done, a des^t 
made preparatory to a clamber up the hill of M«u^, 
proceedii^ called ' As Sai (running) and repeated 
Pmes The prayer used on this occasion is as follows 
' O my Lord, pardon and pity and pass over that sin V|{Mch 
Thbu knowest verily Thou knowest what is not known, end 
venly Thou art the Most Glorious the Most Generous Q 
our Lord ^ grant us m diis world prosperity and m th^ 
future prosperity and save us from the punishment of fire * 
It is usual, m the case of male pilgrims to run between 
Safa and Marwa becaui>e Hagar the mother of Ishmael whe 
in these parts is supposed to have sped in haste searchm 
after water to preserve the life of herself and her hapless 
infant, but notwithstanding the example thus set by one 
of their own sex the women as a rule walk the distance 
Some, however are of opinion that the custom of runQing 
arose from the circumstance that on one occasion the infidel 
Meccans mocked the companions of the Prophet and said 
that the climate of Madma had made them weak whereupon 
this vigorous method was adopted to disprove the calumny 
The eighth of the. month Zu 1 Hijja is called “Tarwiya * 
(carrying water), and is probably commemorative of the 
arcumstance that in the pagan period the Arabs used to 
spend their time in providing themselves with this necessary 
of life On this day the worshipper unites with fellotrp^^nns 
at a spot c tiled Mina, m performing the usual services of die 
Muslim ntudi ind stays the night at the last mentWied 
locality On the morning of the ninth, a rush ts ftukjle tb 
Mount 'Arafat, a holy hill which, s lys Burtmi—~ ■** 

I 

‘ Owes Its name and honours to a well known U^nd. Wheo ottr first 
parents forfeited heaven by eatirg wheats which deprived them df tbor 
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primeval |[>ant7« they woe cut down uppB earth The sequent descended 
at Ispahan the ptuocL at Kabul, Satan at Bilbays (othecs sajr Semnar or 
Seistan) £ve «ip<MX Aia6ti mtd ildam ai CoTkm. The ktter, defer*iinin« 
to geek lefc viftv bc{KS a journej to ^tch earth owes its preseM tuoctl^ 
appeansKe^ Wherever our first lather jrfaced hu foot—whidt a^as lar g e~- 
a to«tiaftecwatdaan)ee,wh4e between the stndeawillalways he a connti^' 
Wawmglg tft many yean he came to the mountain of mercy -where ottr 
coBWOfllbodtei was contuioally calling upon his name and their rttognUiM 
gave j>lace the name of Aniat Up«n its summit Adam instructed by 
the vehangd, erected t Afadah a place of pnyer and between the spot 
and die ’Kuftra Mosque the ]>air abode till death Others declare that 
alter rvdlliution the drat pair returned to Indio, whence for forty fuui years 
m lucceanon they visited the Holy City at piTgnmsge Ume 

^ Mount Arafat, after first performing t irly worship at 
tho tame of mom, when a man cannot see his neighbour s 
fac^’ the votary on arrival says two prayers with the Imim 
(pnest) and heirs the ‘ Khutba or sermon (which 
^nerally lasts three hours >) the preacher all the while 
holding m his left hand a short staff probably emblematical 
of the early days of IsJam when a sword was earned 
as a protection against surprise Those present to the 
number, It IS said of 70,000 souls of all nationalities speaking 
as many os forty different languages appear before the 
pnest tn ordinary clothes, the Ihram being laid aside for 
the occasion uny deficiency in number is supplied it is 
said, by angels from heaven This act of devotion is so 
all-important that if the luckless pilgrim be too late to listen 
to Uie homily the labour of the journey is irretrievably lost 
There must also be abundant supplication, while they who 
repeat 11,000 times the chapter of the Quran commencing 
^yhe IS our God, will obtain from Allah all that is desired' 

When the sermon is finished the votary waits till sunset, 
preparatt^ to a visit to the Holy Hill It is thought men 
toTH>^ to aecelerate the pace on quitting the mountain of 
Eve;, and a strange race therefore ensues called by the 
Ar:d?a ^ Ad dafa’ Mm Arafat (the pushing from Arafat) 
It may weQ be im^ned that a huge camp three or four 
miles hmg and from one to two miles in breadth cannot 
pass thttough a comparatively narrow gorge witliout affrays 
occumng^ and on smne occasions as many as 200 lives 

1>D 
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have been lost It is a truly remarkable scene mnumer 
able torches are hghted, twenty foar being earned by the 
grandees, soldiers hre their muskets martial baz^s play 
sky rocleets are thrown into the air and aQ the while the 
“ Hajj ' proceeds at a* quick pace in the greater disorder 
amidst a deafening clamour, thi ougR the Pass of ^azlninain 
en route to Muzdalifa at which latter place each pilgnm picks 
up several small pebbles, and repeats the sunset and evemng 
prayers after his work is done for the night • 

The next morning or third day of the pilgrimage is the 
great day of days, ’ distinguished in the East by several 
names The Turks call it Qurban Dayram (the saenfier 
of Bayram) to the Indians it is known as Baqr Id 
(the kine fete) while the Aiabs designate it indifferently 
‘Idui Qurban (the feast of sacrifice) ‘Idul Azha 
(the feast of the forenoon) and* Idul Akbar (die great 
feast)—the lost mentioned being perhaps most commonly 
m use The festival which embraces the slaughter of an 
inimal without s]>ot or blemish is supposed to commemortte 
the sacrifice of Ishmacl by Abrahim hence the name 
of Ourban (sacrifice) which it bears 

I he pilgnm now proceeds to Mma and repairs at 
once m succession to three places indicated by a like 
number of pillars at each of wHich spots he takes one 
of the seven small stones brought from Muzdalifa and 
having repeited a partieular prayer ovc the same and 
blown upon it he throws it at a pillar When the largest is 
reached thi pilgrim exclaims as he casts the j^jebble In 
the name of Allah—Allah is almighty—I do this in hatred 
of the I lend and his shame This action is repeated till all 
the stones are used 1 his cunous custom known as ‘ramy 
(the throwing of the pebbles), is supjiosed to have its origin 
in the circumst ince that once upon x time the devils in the 
shape of m elderly Shaikh, appeared successivdy to Adorn 

Ihc Mnhinimadm hold tint it «as Ishmael not Isiv: «dio rtai 
ininculousl) sa\ed from thi death which the patriarch bad mtended to 
indicl upon bib son 
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\braham, and Ishmael but was dn\ra back by the simple 
process, inculcated by the Angd Gibnel of throwing stones 
about lift sire qf a b«m, a mode of exorcism fital to the 
wiles rf the enemy of mankind The scene of these adven 
turcs IS marfeed by pillars one of which beirs the chiracttr 
istic ap^Hntion Sh'iitanul Kabir (the Great Sitan) 
Others incline to the view that Xbraham meeting the dtvil 
in this place, and being disturbed thereby in hts devotions 
and teihpted to disobedience m the contemplated sacrifice of 
his son was commanded by God to dnvc awa) the hiend 
with stones Th< Shaitanu I Kabir is a dtCarf buttress of 
rude masonry about eight feet high by ten and a half broad 
placetl agunst i rough will of stones at the Meccan entrancf 
to Mma As t ich devotee strives to get as near to this 
jiillar as possible before casting i stone thereat 6ghls and 
quarrels are of ireijuent (X^urrcnce ind many a broken 
limb or injured head betokens the pious zeal of the unhappy 
worshipper, whoih no danger or difficulty can deter from 
carrying out to the lettei the injunctions of the Prophet 
Thjs dangerous ceremony finished the pilgrim performs 
the usual sacrifice of the Idul Azha (feast of the fort 
noon) This is perh ips the most revolting spectacle which 
em well be pictured thousands of animals tre slaughtered 
in the Devil s Punch howl the number being vanously 
estimated it from 80000 to 200000 the entrails are then 
cast about the valtSy m every direction where they remain to 
rot and putrefy in the sun (irrangemcnts have recently been 
m ide I underst md for their bun il) the efBuvium as may 
be supposed, passes im igmation In the midst of this loath 
some scene may be beheld poor Hajis lollecting morsds of 
flesh With greedy avidity while negroes and Indians not 
infrequently employ themselves in cutting the me'y: into 
slices and dry mg it for their travelling prov ision Such ire 
the horrors of the valley of Mina a spot so wonderful th it 
It is said occasionally to extend itself so as to prov idc room for 
the vptanes present at the ceremonies of which it is annually 
the scene while brthodox Muslims further assure us that vul 
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tures never carry off the slaughteid^ $esh. "wbcb, indted, they 
piously leave ibr the destine lyrt aealotu pilgrims, not 
even j. too, will settle upon food aaoctsied to the use of 
religion Unhappily the testimony of t^veUers ynth 

the truth of these miracles which exist but m the mug^pation 
The votary now gets shaved and the oaHs {lared, (he 
religious garb is then removed and die ' Hajj' is widcd, 
the weary zealot being allowed a well earned rest at Mecca 
during the ensuing three da>s, known as " Ayyamut Tash* 
rK] (the days of drying up / e thcjilood of the saenhee) 
Before, however, leaving Mecca the pilgrims shoulii'once 
mure perform the circuit round the Kiba and throw 
seven stones at each of the sacred [ullarb The total 
of stones thrown differs somewhat among the various 
The Sliafeis use fort> nine w- siven on the tenth 
seven at each pillar (total twent) one) on thi eleventh day 
and the same on the twelfth 7 ul Hgja The Hanahs 
further throw iwent> one stones on the thirteenth of the 
month thus rusing the mimbtr to seventy The first seven 
pebbles miu-t be collected »t Mu/ddifa but thereat may 
be taken from tht Mina valley m my case, however, each 
stone should be waslie el se ven tiipos prior to its facing thrown 
;xnd there must be i total of not less than seven for each 
pilltr The Ilanafis attempt to ipproach as near as pos 
sible to the devil piUir, nhilc the Shafeis are allowed more 
latitude, provided they do not exceed a li^it of five cubits 
Ordinir) pilgrims remim it Mecca from ten to fifteen 
dnys after the completion of all tlie reqmsite ceremonial 
Some however, st ly for sevenl months while others again 
dwell there for >eirs, but rtswlence at the Holy City is not 
oncoumged by Muhammad'in authorities nominally on the 
ground that it tends to lessen the res{>ect due to the House 
of (zod , in re ilii), howeverMthe difficulty of ^joumipg for 
any lengthened period m i town so ill calculated to support 
a ] irge population is probably the true'eause of thSi objec 
turns rustd against such a pious proceeding as remaining 
constintly m sight of the Holy of Holies. Dunng the 
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pilgnin^ seMon ilaiushed«houses 'ire geiierally hired 
for a &ir weeks, but the ^>oorer classes live in free homes 
term^ ‘" RIbats!" bmlt by nch md pious votaries for 
the bene^t of such «f their fJlow eountrymen as cannot 
afford either to pay rent or to bin. rooms It not uncom 
monly ha{^>eDS, however that V>e purpose of the founder 
IS defeated, owing to the circumstance that the occupicx has 
to pay .fhe man'iger for the pnvilege of hi mg rent ftec and 
the highest bidder is pretty sure to win the day Some 
' Ribats are reserve<Wbr the gentler sex The welfare of 
the vanoud peoples who flock to them is further promoted 
by the presence of agtnts charged with the dut) of pro 
tecUng the interests of the rcspectise nations to which they 
belong There is also a hospital but the accommodation 
is hmiU d, nnd m spite of tvi rj prec lution ehe condition 
of the poor IS most misi rable Wht n they get lU scarce a 
soul cares to attend to the hapless wrcti hes who cannot at 
times procure even that first necessary of life wnter Weak 
sick ill fed and houseless they drag on a miser ible existence 
m the streets till death puts nn end to thf troubles which 
their fellow ere itures ire unnblo or unwdhng to assuage 

A certain amount of time is ilso consumed in collecting 
mementos of the Hajj These are, for the most jiart,* 
pieces of wooil off the tree called Pilu whith are well 
adapted fur ckany^g the teeth I if i kind of grass like 
a silk thread white black, nnd led intimonj for thi eye¬ 
lids , barley of the species oaten by th( Prophi t commonly 
grown in the valleys about Mecciand Madina and dates 
from the latter city When all these irrangements are 
completed, inan> of the pilgnms betake themselves to the 
Mosque of the Prophet at Madina. This act of piety calk d 
Ziarat (visitation) 15 a practice of faith and the most 
eflectual way of drawing neaiito Allali through His mes 
senger Muhammad Though highly mentonous, it is none 
the less a voluntary undertaking the choice being left to 
the individual's free will 

Pilgrims of the better class generally come by land 
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These pasb the interval before Ae ‘ Hajj pleasantlj 
enough hving together in a stat^of freedom, aqd equaht) 
They k^ep but few, if any servants and divide amongst 
themselves the vanouh duties of daily hfe Th^ are to be 
seen m scores reading the Quran smoking m pie streets 
or coffee-houses praying «fr conversing in the mosque m 
full pnde of being near the holy shnne and m pleasurane 
anticipation of adding to thtir names m due course th\ 
auspicious title of Haji I 

hew of them except mendicants <£rnve without bringmg 
some production of their respective countries for disposal) 
the prohts on th( sale of which dimmish to some extenn 
the heavy expenses of the journey to Mecca The Maghi 
rabis for instance, bring their red bonnets and woollen 
do ikb the European I urks shot s md slippers hardwani 
and embroidered stuffs sweetmeatb amber timkets of 
European manufacture, knit silk purses &.c their kinsmen 
from Anntolia sell esrpets silks and Angori shawls the 
Persians deal m K ishmir shawls and 1 irge silk handker 
chiefs the Afghans barter tooth brushes m ide of the 
spongy boughs of n tree growing m Bokhara beads of i 
yellow soap stone and plain, coirse shawls manufactured 
•in their own country the Indian^ display the numerous 
productions of tht ir rich md extensive region the people 
of Yaman provide snakes for the Persian j\?es, sandals, md 
numerous othei works in leather while the Africans trade 
in various artides adajited to the wnnts of their nation 
The wires however are geneially sold by auction, owmg 
to the impecuniosity of the owners who ire as a rule 
comix,llcd to accept prices much below the intrinac value 
of the irtiele itself 

A vciy considerable ^mber of the pilgrims who 
annudlj visit Mecca trivcl%y sea to Jedda, whence the> 
betake themselves in comp mies to the City of Ciwes The 
condition of these poor wretches is beyond the pale ol 
description Sometimes is many as 600 or 700 miserable 
'*1 eatun s are huddled together on board a single ship 
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without proper accommod^ion aod widi few or none of 
the de<;ent arraagemenU of life, so that the condition of 
the vess^ after a few da^ have elap<$ed, is i^thy and 
disgusting b^ond dtsenpbon That women as well as 
men ^oul^ elect to witness such scenes as they arc com 
polled to experience on this jaumey by sea to jedda is 
an additional proof of the strong hold which the religion 
of Iskm has taken upon the millions who glory in 
undergoing discomforts and dangers the bare mention of 
which occasions a shudder of honor on the part of any one 
accustomed to the propneties and comforts of modern 
ctvili^tion Nor is the return home less distressing, for, 
added to the discomforts attendant on the voyage the 
votnnes are frequently compelled to endure great suffering 
while waiting at the port for a vessel to take them away 
Many during this period which is often protracted sell 
everything they possess in the world and when this is not 
suffiaent to procure food they an turned into the streets 
to starve and perish • 

The Indian Government has more than once taken the 
question of pilgrimage into consideration with the view of 
securing the comfort anil *protccting thi interests of Her 
M ijesty s Indian subjects during tlieir tourney to and from 
Mecca Ii was originally cortemplited that a fee should 
be charged for the issue of i jjassport without which the 
Turki!(h Government of 1880 intimated that pilgrims 
arriving at Jedda would be luble to be expelled from the 
Hedjar and that a deposit should be required to ensure 
a sufficient supply of money for the return journey but 
these ideas were abandoned and it wis determined to 
appoint a Muslim official at Bombay as “ Protector of 
Pilgrims ' Quite recently it has been thought es-pedient to 
allow Mr Cook the great witi cpreiieur to conduct the 
votaries to their destination But how this is to be done, 
and what measures will be necessary to protect the guide 
from outb]%aks of fanaticism on the road, must be shown 
by future experience 
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It IS difficult to state acCuratdy the precise number ol 
pilgrims who annually repair to Mecca, fimt perhaps 40,00c 
to 60,00b may be taken as a fair average ' Of titese about 
one half journey by sia m the foUowitig proportions ^ 


Indians 


S,50o 

Turks 1 gypUin^ and S) ntn^ 


t 006 

Mahys 


7000 

PcrhX^ns 


J>400 

M 


1,700 

Sondints ind Ifanuuib 





*9 900^ 


It will be seen that the Indian and Turkish “ Hajis 
are the most numerous while the Mnlajs come next m im 
port ince f he 1 isi ire mostly Dutch subjects from Java, who 
arc encoun^cd by tbcir rulers to visit the holy places in 
Aribn on the i,round that ‘*thc cxiiencnce gamed on the 
joumiyas to the ijnnnyand c\tortion of the Musulman 
(jovrrnimnt m the Hedja/ tends to increase m a ‘ Haji 
thi St nsc of the advantage he enjoys it home and dissi 
pitcs many of the illusions with regard to the temporal 
power of Miihammidanisni 

Mr Jilnnt taking the year ib8o as hr bisis, estimates 
the number of pilgrims as follows — 
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19 000 f 
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200 
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Total 

93 ,*50 
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A more recent return which has just reached me gives 
the flg^rcs/or 1885 lu the former columq at 17 303 earned 
on 36'^essdla of these pilgrims Java supplied 6 7^ , India, 
6.577. 713 , Arabi'i, 1627, Bokb^, ii6i, lurkey, 

397>^Af^hamstan i8» and China 11 U is probable that 
Mr Blunt s totals much exceec] the truth 

Such IS the pilgrimage to Mecca, with its quaint cere 
monies Its fatiguing devotions and its trying hardships 
It forms a remarkable chapter in the history of the world 
for it teaches the itsson that whether the doctrine of 
Muhammad be the religion of a filse messenger from on 
high, as some contend or thi divmelj inspired faith 
delivered by the Alinisjhi) to His true ipostlc the Prophet 
of Arabia, as is the belief of the Muslim world it is at an) 
rate a creed which has taken a deep root in tlie minds of 
Its devotees When indeed we And that the wealthiest 
and the noblest abandon all the luxuries of life to undeigu 
the toil, the troubles the dangers of a journey to tlie HoI> 
Cities of Aiabia is it nut a sinking testimony to the power 
of the teachings of the Ouraii telling forth throughout the 
lengdi and breadth of tlu inhabitable world the faith which 
many millions feel in its ekxlnnes "> M ly not such earnest 
ness such zeal, md jt must be added such piety, shaqje 
the weak he^ed devotion of modem Christendom ’ 
Humiliating, in^ped as is the confe ssion it must be avoweel 
that the simpli trust and confidence of the Muslims in then 
God proclaims in unmistakable linguige that the devotei 
of the West, as regards fervour of expression if not bemesty 
of purpose, must give place to the worsbip|K.r in the Last 
Does not the prayer of each votary m the Mosque of Mecca 
when unplonng the aid and seeking to avert the wrath of 
the Creator in whom the pilgnm is taught to belie* e si rm 
to bid the indifferent people of Christian Furopc follow 
the example of zeal which the Muhammadan worshippers 
affpri^ A N Woilsston 
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THE ^N 0 LISH CONNLCIION WITH 

SUMATRA 

It]> IshncI ot Sumura is of iiucrc'>i is one of the first 
phcis with which the Eist Imlti Company entered into 
commtrcial relitions It must hate been known md 
cclebrateil lor its spices and goI<l it in extremely remote 
ajfi, iml It IS not improhiblc tint some of its products 
found th< ir wiy into I ^jpt as earl> as thi days of Jacob 
through the Ismulitish infrchmtmen who cimed thither 
spicery ind Inim NotwilhsUtuling ihi situation of this 
islmd in the direct track from Indn to the Spice Islands 
ami China itsenns to hive bei n unknown to the (jieek 
ind lioinan geographers Uthough soon iftor the beginning 
of the Portugui se \oyages it was gencrilly assurntd to be 
the Fajirobane ol the ancunts 

Diodorus Siculus gi\<s in aeeoint of the travels of 
Jambulus who \istttd ami iei»un«d stven years in a 
stran^t isJind supjioscil by soim to lii\ Ixen Siimatri 
oil Icnmg which lu wmt to India I he date of the 
jmirni) ol J unlmlus is uneertain Sunt Ambrose mentions 
the trials of Ihelxtus who passed over from Indiitothi 
lsl( r iprobim One of th« \iabian travellers of the ninth 
ccntuiy du iccount of whose voyius was translated by 
kenaudot speiks of a large island called Ramni, which 
maybe safUy uh niilKil with Sunntri 1 drisi writing in 
the middli of thi twelfth ct ntifry (]escnl>cs the same island 

lliis oridi. l^ Jiipll) hiHil >n tliox nrords in the Indi'i OAiic 
islmli IK. kiiovm s the Looss 1 i]>u» and winch Mr Daiwcrs in his 
dll 111 <a|ja<ity 'is sii|x.nntcn<Jcnt of Kecurds hai been for i»ome tune 
cngJeiil in ths if)in„ * 
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by the name of A 1 Rami M'lrco Polo speaks of it as 
Java Mmor Frian Odom about 1322, visited the island 
and (galled on^ part of it Sumottra Ntcolo de Conti 
of Venice, who retarned from his •Oriental travels about 
1444 se^s to have been the lirst to give an account of 
this island under the name pf Sumatra which he also 
says, was called by the ancients Taprobana In a history 
by Antonio Pigafctta the companion of I'crdinando de 
Magaglianes of that navigator s famous voyage round the 
world in the yeirsYji9-22 the island of Sumatra is also 
referred to but, previously to this the expeditions of the 
Portuguese had rendered it well known and in a letter 
from Lmanud King of Portugal to Pope Leo X, dated 
in 1513 he sppiks of the discovery of Zumatra by his 
subjects 

The first rcgulir expedition sent to Sumatra by the 
Portuguese consisted of a fleet of tour ships under the 
command of Diogo I^oper Sequcira which sailed from 
Lisbon on April S 150s \ second fleet was st,nt out in 

the year 1510 under Diogo Mtndez to cstiblish the 
Portuguese interests at Malacca but Alfonso dAlbu 
querque the governor of thur affurs in Indi i detained the 
squadron on the coast of Mai tbar until he could accomp lyy 
It On May 2 1511 he jet sail from Cochin with nineteen 
ships and 1400 jnen Hi conquered Malacca, and tstab 
hshed i settlement there m the name of his ro) al master 

In 1521 the Governor if \chm revolted igainst the 
king who reigned o\ cr the northern p irt of the island ind 
estabhshed an independent kingdom Troni this time 
Achin began to increase in trade and importance ind 
between it and the Portuguese settlement at Malacca a 
keen rivalry ensued Attacks wi re made on the Portugiiesi 
by the kings of Achin almost every year down to 1641 
when the Dutch sent a powerful force and not only 
drove the Portuguese out of Malacca but destroyed their 
influence in the Archipelago 1 he Dutch first arrived at 
Achin m 1600, but were not well received, owmg to the ill 
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offices of the Portuguese, or pei^aps rather to the j«»Iousy 
of the natives 'uid their prejudice against foreigners 

bumat'd was one of the places with i^hich the East 
India Company traced in the early yenrs of its existence 
In 1599 the adventurers m their m'^monal to the O^een 
and Pnvy Council ineludid the rich and goulden island 
of Sumatra' as one of the countries with which they might 
trxdt. because they ' an not suhjtcte to the Kinge of 
Si>ayne and Portugal The Right Honourable Foulke 
Grevil in hts report to the Sccretai^ of Stale, wrote on 
this i>oint— 

1 he ikndot uinaUi orTaprobuiu, is ]>0husscd b7nuii> kynget 
enemies to the t urtiig it the (hu f is the kin^c of Tiachctn who besu^cd 
Ihtro m Matan a and «iih l»s i;iUt<.s stnp|)cd the ptssage ol victuals and 
trifficke from Chino, Japan ind Molucto, till by a msyne flectc Ihr 
const Hss cleaied Hie Kmgc of Sjaigne m iceud ol the imiiortaote of 
this ptsb,^ hath often tesolved to eunciucre Sum <tia but yet nothmgo 
IS done I he Kin^cs of Aihcyu and Toi in. m lykc soiU. eneimek to thi. 
1 ortugaU ' 

The first Fiiglish lit it that niatle its apfie unnee in this 
[urt of tht world amvtd at Achin in June, 1602 under the 
command of Sir J imes 1 ancastt r w ho w ts n ceived by the 
king with much ceremony and n ipect A letter from the 
(Jueen of P nglmtl was conveyed to the Court with great 
pomp and bir James Lancaster, after delivering a rich 
present on behdf of the Cast India Comjsany, declareii 
that the puqiose of his coming was to establish peace and 
amity betwetn tin. Oiiecn of Engl ind and the King of 
Achm Among tht presents sent in return to the queen 
was a valuable ruby nng Two nobles were appointed 
to settU with bir James the terms of a commercial 
treaty which was drawm up and duly executed Under 
this tieajls the privileges of trade import and export, were 
granted to the I nglibh merchants free of all duties Per¬ 
mission was also gisen to establish a factory, and the fabmr 
and his sen ants, in their own private concerns, were ^nly 
to conform to the laws of England There exist no 
records of the extent to which the East India Com]>any 
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traded with Sisnatra ai thib timet but it appears that as 
early cer^n v^sel^ satliog from Acbl& touched 

at In i6o3 proposals were made 

for lacfory m 1^naman> >^ith the^view extehding ^e 
trade, and To the Company s eighth voyage, utider> 
takmi'tQthur fleet went to Pnanvan to fill up with. 


Ob 'dte death of the King of Achin with whom Sir J 
Lancaster had made his treaty, Iskander Muda, his sue 
cessor, shewed much friendship to the Hollanders m the 
eazl/ part of his reign but on the 'imval of Captain Best 
in <614, with a letter ind presents from King James I, , 
the king signed a new treaty by which the English were, 
for the first time, permitted to build a factory of durable 
materials at Tekoo, on payment of 7 per cent on the 
imports and exports Notwithstanding the privileges and 
concessions thus obtained, it was not until the year 1615 
chat factones were established at Achin, Tekoo and 
Pnaman In the same year also the ship AUemiant was 
sent to Jambi on the east side of Sumatn hitherto not 
discovered by any Chnstiins In a review of the Com¬ 
pany 5 trade at their several factories the Council writing 
from Bantam on January 19 1618, remarked that Sumatra 
and'the two factories at Achin and Tekoo did vend great 
store of Cambaya and Masulipatam commodities to good 
profit, and did yield, besides pepper, the best gold, camphor, 
sulphur, wax and benjamin I he mischief is they re 
matted, the king is a tyrant inconstant and covetous, and 
hii officers corrupt The license for trade at Tekoo had 
bee^ withdrawn by the king with the view of bringing the 
9II str^gers to Achin m consequence of which the 
Gi/L from Achin to Bantam stopped on her way at 
Tekoa She brought away the English merchants and 
the faiCtoiy ,was dissolved 

In :^6i8 Richard Westby, a Cape merchant at Jambi 
was invited by the Dutch to supper, and murdered by them 
at th^r own house Owing to the opposition of the Dutch, 
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the English trade appeared not to flounsh here for m the 
following year two vessels were despatf^ed “ to nhw estab 
hsh botlr'with men and means the 'Umost d^yed factories 
of Iambi Patam Siam. Succadana,” &c The Dutch now 
c xerted every means m their power to rum the trade of the 
English At Achin they offered double prices for pepper 
in order to engross the whole trade in that article In 
October, 1619 the Company s ships under the eomAund 
of Captam Borner which hid taken in pepper at T^koo, 
were attacked ne ir that port by a Dutch fleet of six sail 
ind after i severe action in which Captain Bonner-»was 
killed, his ship, the Dragon was sunk and the other threi 
vessels were compelled to surrender The Dutch also 
made attempts to overthrow the Company s trade at Jambi 
whilst at Pnaman trade had to be carried on by English 
men m stealth and it wasiven dxngerous to go ashore 
In 1621 the Council at Jambi deprecated sending goods 
to Indrighiri—where there wis a fictory—whilst means 
were wanting there to buy f>epptr Thej also deferred 
sending to Pilimbang on the gro-ind that we hive too 
many unprofitable factories alread) md therefofe desire no 
more but rather to have th< m dissoh cd In the following 
vear the fictorj at Indraghin was burnt whereupon the 
chief of thf factory was withdrawn At this juncture the 
king of ^chin offered the Companj s factors trade at 
Tekoo again if the) would pa) well for it, and in 1622 
ships wen sent tiiere 

lo 162^ the Dutch again strove to obtain an exelusive 
trade in Sumatra, and they took an active p irt m the wars 
between the Kings of A^chin and Jimbi against which the 
English factors could only protest In the following year 
the Court of Directors had under serious consideration 
whether the) should not dissolve tli( Presidency and 
Council at B intam and settle four or five able men at 
Jambi the chief place for pepper while Achm, Tekoo 
iiid Pnaman might be visited by ships from Surat without 
keeping an) settled faetoricb at those places Owing to 
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the cdntinued opposition of the Dutch the Companj s» 
officers were with difficnltj able to retain their factory at 
Jarabi, 4 uk 1 siptUarVifficfh^es were also experienced with 
regard to the Company s factories at Macassar in the 
Celebes and Japarr^ m Java 

In i^9-'5o, on ah invitation from the Governor of 
Padang, the President at Bantahi sent one of the Company s 
ships to that port and to Indrapura on a voyage of expert 
ment and this circumstance marks the first trade and 
settlement of the English at those stations The expert 
men^succeeded beySnd expectation so fir*as obtaining a 
caigo of pepper w is concerned but on the vessel leaving 
Indrapura she was sei/cd b) two large Dutch ships which 
had been desp itched for the puqiose b> the Dutch General 
at Batavia I or the ncu few yeais no incident of impor 
tance occurred 1 he only I nglish settlement on the island 
appeals to have been at jambi md the trade passed chieHy 
into the hands of the Dutch 

In 1667-6S orders were given lor re establishing the 
factories sulxirdmate to Surat of which Achin was one and 
the /ant frigate was sent out with instructions to re open 
the tr ule with Sum itra particular!) it Priaman ind 1 ekoo 
The frigate called at Manjuta md Siilebir but was unable 
to converse with the* natives for want of interpreters 
Under date October 26 1*668 the Court of Directors si nt 
out instructions f ir carrying into eftect the project of cstab 
hshmg 1 factory at \chin with a view to increising their 
pepper investments "1 he Presidency of Surat thereupon 
deputed Mr Matthew Gray one of their number, to 
negotiate a treaty \\ iih the queen on the principle that if 
a preference should be given to the I nglish trade it 
Acbin, Tekoo, and Pnaman the Company would afford 
assistance in protecting Achm against the depredations of 
the Orankayes, or superiors of districts He was, however 
requested to withdraw os the Dutch were ilmost sole 
masters of all the ports anM trade of the island 

In 1680-81 the factory at Jambi was ordered to be 
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dissolved, and m 1^84. an armainent^ designed ior the 
recovery by force of the factory at was orde^ to 

proceed instead to Achin, and Mes«cL and Cawley 
^ere seat with it by the Madras Gav^sptxpgis^m an 
embas^ to the queen, with mstrucoons if 

possiUei one of the Portuguese forts at the moH]|i.ibr the 
Achift fiver, d-ith the view of establishmg an agen^b^p 
Once the fort had been sufficiently strengthened, it^-^aas 
hoped that a town like Madras would arise und^i ^ 
protection The proposal was peremptorily rejected by 
the queen, and Messrs Ord and Cawley accept^ an 
invitatKm from the chiefs of Bencoolen to build a fortified 
warehouse on ground allotted to them at that place. This 
situation not proving advantageous they removed the site two 
or three miles and erected a new factory which was caljed 
hort Marlborough In 1685-86 a fictory wis established 
at Priaman, and this, together with the factory at Achin, vras 
made^bordmate to the Presidency of Fort St George 
In 1687-88 the Court of Directors ordered that York 
Port (Fort Marlborough) should be strengthened with a 
view to Its becoming the pnncipal port for the exportation 
of pepper The trade here soon began to increase, but at 
Indrapuralt was still much obstructed by the Dutch In 
1692-9^ affairs at Bencoolen appear to have fallem into a 
state of confusion, owing to dissensions between the agent 
and his council The settlement had bfeen involved in *1 
war With the natives which had exhausted the stock at the 
disposal of the agency and as a consequence the Dutch 
engrossed the pepper trade In 1694 the CoQf? of 
Directors ordered that a free trade should be pemuijt^id at 
Bencoolen, on payment of the Company s 
On August 15, 1695 articles of agreement w^ s^ed 
by the* Raja of SiUtbar for a continuance of the JE^gksh 
settlement at that place, and the Company were gt^sted an 
area of two miles of ground or the rand^ of & shott 
from a piea of oninance next about and rouqjd aatd towse 
for their proper use and possession * 
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About thn time there arose a sort of revolution in the 
country the peopl^ being dissatisfied with the government 
of the empieror, who seems to have turned round and 
favouVed the Dutch rather than English whilst some 
of the principal men of the country threw m their lot with 
the latter An agreement ^was accordingly drawn up 
between Sultan Guillamott and Raja Addill for the joint 
government of jthe country from Mandura to Cattowne 
and they transfemxl the government of the whole country 
to the King of England and the Last^India Company in 
consideration of the protection ind security they would 
receive from their power This igreement was dated 
Tryamong hactory, September 16 1695 After this the 
country ap^wnrs to have settled down for a time at least 
into a peaceable condition 

By a letter of February 20 1696 the Court ordered 
that the station of York Fort and its dependencies should 
be placed entirely under the control of Fort St George 
Encouragement was to be given to the Chinese by every 
possible means to trade at this settlement and in the 
following yeir the phn of jiermitting fret planters to 
settle ill the colony under certain r^ulations was adopted 
Amongst the cvpedients for r using a revenue a duty of 
one penny per pound was to be levied on pepper bought 
under tlie Compinys licenses by private merchants and 
stnngent measures were to be tiken for preventing 
Europe in interlopers from obtaining cargoes of pepper 

In 1699 the Court of Directors ordered the agency at 
Utncoolen, and the other settlements on the coast of 
Sumatra to re occupy all the stations which had been 
rebnquished and to exclude the servants and trade of the 
new English East Indn Company Though the settlement 
of Yorl Fort had not afforded pepper or rather protluce 
sufficient to defray one half of the charges the Court 
determined to maintain it and for this purpose suggested 
to the agent a scheme of granting 1 small allowance to the 
principal chiefs in the districts furnishing pepper, and the 
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honorary rank of Members of CqUi^ which it was ex 
peeled would induce them to mal^ <^rt£ons to collect a 
more r^ruk^ and ample supply Wl^ the L.ondoivand 
English '^ast India Companies united die Kttlemetite on 
the Island of Sumatra were York hort, Benoooleni. Indra- 
pura> Tryamong and Sillebar The factory at<B«icoo1eo 
was then made independent of Fort St George 

In 1705 a vast increase was reported m the pepper 
plantations and it was considered that the west coast>woidd 
become a flourishing settlement The Presidency was, 
however, m great want of supplies The Council auFoit 
St George complained about this time of the strange 
management of iflairs at York Fort This may possibly 
have been due to the fact that being without remittances 
from home the President had been obliged to draw heavily 
upon Fort St George A great difficulty was also ex¬ 
perienced m keeping the natives at peace amongst them 
selves, and on this the prosperity of the settlement 
obviously depended It appears that m consequence of 
the great expenditure incurred in Sumatra chiefly on 
fortiflcations the Court ordered that economies should be 
introduced To these orders the Council at York Fort 
yielded under protest but they declined to reduce the 
number of their soldiers not being willing as they said, to 
have their throats cut They evpressed an opinion that 
Hantall would always be an expense add that, if it were 
desired ^ retain an) second factory on the island Manjuta 
would be the best situated for the purpose SaUatt, 
Cattowne Sillebar and Scloonah had already been with 
drawn, but this c lused so many complaints on the part -of 
the natives th it a rc settlement was made at Sillefat^r 
m 1707 ‘ 

In the following )ear (170b) the chiefs m the north of 
the island assembled together with the view of driving the 


English out of Bantall Late m the year the factory had 
been involved in a war between ^Raja Macoota and Sultan 
Guillamott in which the Council supported the ftMitier In 
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1710 the Council at Voric Foit reported that the Dutch 
had, of mdu^tn9us!jr promoted cstton cuhivaaon in 
and. had brought weavers to setflt at Padang 
whtit th^ establtthed a sort of q;idnufactory They aUo 
resettled’Jarajah hear Bantill On September 5 if to 
tin a^p'eement was entered in^o between the President and 
Council at Bantall on behalf of the Ea&i India Company 
and thtf Sultaa Guillamott and all the Mandarins and 
Ptoatjns of Minjiin Sillagun Trtdickett Bantall Trya 
moQg Ipput, &.C for the government of the countiy and 
the relation of the pepper tr ide 

In February 1711 the country was reported to be 
generally more settled but there existed grave suspicions 
against Rija Macoou who was believed to be intriguing 
wth*the Dutch In the following month both York Port 
and Bantall became involved in troubles with the natives 
By February 1712 York Fort had become more quiet but 
the affairs at Bantall grew more desperate every day in 
consequence of the action of the Dutch among the natives 
whose only object was to turn the h nglish out of the island 
The indiscreet action of the Company s servants towards 
the natives had also made them ill disposed towards the 
English In October 1712 the country was again reported 
qut^ In February following the affairs at Bantall were 
stated to be in a flourishing condition Moco Moco h id 
by this time been added to the Comp in> s possessions 
In a letter of May 15 1714 the Council otVork Fort 
gave a description of an expedition to Bantall, ui the 
preceding Decemlx r m order to establish th( power of 
Sultan Guillamott against a rebellion headed by his son 
lij a fa«aty made with the former the igreement of 1695 
was confirmed and a promise given on behalf of the Sultan 
and his Rajas that each family m their respective towns 
within their territories should yearly plant 3000 pepper 
trees*,' that the Company s servants should be provided 
with fobd*and necesSantt at reasonable prices, that the 
Comf^my should be allowed to make settlemeota at Moco 
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Moco and Manjuta and that the Company should take the 
guardianship of the country upon then^dves This cove 
nant also contained stipulations as to the pnee to be paid 
for pepper, and the rate,at which certain Indian cloth should 
be received in payment for the same The Company s 
forces soon defeated the rebels and established peace, and 
one eiTect of this agreement was that the Pangamn of 
Manna whose country used to produce n?uch pepper for 
the Dutch proceeded to York Fort to offer his services 
and hts supply of pepper to the English 

In a letter dated May 15 1714 it is stated that the 
onl> settlements then on the coast were at Beocoolen 
Sillebar Bantall Ippue md Moco Moco At Tryamong 
Seloonah and probal>ly at other places some Buggeese* 
v>ere retained to give notice Mhen pepper was obtainable 
there In June 1716 Gov ernor Collett was removed from 
York. Tort to Fort St George ind was succeeded by Mr 
Shylling then second in Council as provisional Deputy 
Governor He immtdiitely commenced a system of 
corrupt practices especially in connection with building 
operations at the fort, and a persecution of those officials 
who endeavoured to act honestly and do their duty On 
the arrival of Mr F'lrmer as Governor on October 20 
171O Mr Shillings defalcations vrcre discovered he was 
accordingly suspended and his effects seized to make good 
his deficiencK s One of the 11st acts of Mr Shylling before 
his deposition seems to have been the setting aside of 
Sultan Guillamott in favour of mother claimant, in con 
sequence of this the country was thrown into a disturbed 
St ite and the Company s possessions were only with great 
difficulty preserved Not long after—th it is about the end 
of 171S oi the beginning of 1719—Mr Thomtis Cook was 
sent from Madras as Supervisor, he seized Governor 

Now cvllul tlie Buei» inhabitants of the northern part of <^Iebcs 
nnd known also as Mveassar men They^Are the best naUve troops in the 
•-enirt of the Dutch and the great camos of the \rciapdagO‘—^Ed 
^ A 
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Fanner and Mr James Moms t factor at Bencoolen and 
sent them off prisoners, to Madras Almost immediatel) 
after this a nstng of the natives took plac^ and the 
ComJjany’s servant^ were expelled fron\ Bencoolen They 
were permitted shortly afterwards to return 

In 15^23 the pnncipal headmen of Bencoolen forwarded 
an address to the Directors of the East India Company 
wheMin they expressed regret at the decline of the pepper 
trade, and engaged to plant 1,000 pepper trees for every 
house m their kingjlom under a penalty of 15 dollars each 
in case of non fulfilment of this obligation In 1724 the 
Company s forces conquered the Pangaran Jantmellys 
country For some years and under successive deputy 
governors there seems to have been peace and i 
general increase m the prosperity of the island and of the 
Company s affairs Pepper arrived in plenty and the 
Company s officers encouraged the cultivation of coffee 
In 1741 a new settlement was established on the island of 
Pooloo Penang In 1742 Sumatra was visited by a seveie 
famine and m 1748 an tpidemic of smallpox pres ailed 
both of which events seriously affected the Company s 
trade and the supply of pepper available for export 

In 1751 the Dutch app<ar to ha\ e advanced pretensions 
to the exclusive right to tnde in certain parts on the 
northern coast of Sumatr i where they had neither settle 
ments nor any contracts with the natives In June of th it 
year the Sultan of Manang Cabow despatched an embassy 
to Moco Moco to request the English to settle at Pnaman 
and in September following m response to an m\ttation 
from the natives Mr Saul was sent from I ort Marlborougii 
to Natal and took possession of that place in the name of 
the East India ( ompany The Dutch however attempted 
to drive him away and it became necessary to send a force 
to support his pretensions The Dutch Governor of 
BataVia sent a formal pi^test to Fort Marlborough against 
the occupation of Natal oy the English Company claiming 
It as part of the temtory belonging to the Netherlands 
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Company Probably acting 1 ft c^ftcert with the Dutch, 
the Achinese prepared to dnve E'Oglish out of the 
northern of the island Additional trdbps 'were then 
sent for the protection of the Company's interests hi diose 
parts In the early months of 1 753 one of the Company s 
ships, on Its way from Nati’ to I ort Marlborough, Whs 
stopped by a Dutch cruiser, ind carried into Padang, whMw 
she was searched before being permitted to ^rocee<£ Tht^ 
outrage called forth a protest addressed to the Governor 
and Coimctl at Batavia accompanied by an intimation thdt*' 
whilst the Enst India Company would not interfere at plkc^^ 
in the actual possession of the Netherlands Government, 
they would not surrender their just rights to settle at inde 
pendent places where no m irks of such property existed 

In the last named year Messrs John Walsh and Johb 
Pybus were appointed Supervisors to overhaul all the Com 
pany s affau^ on the coast of Sumatra On arrival at Fort 
Marlborough they found a general state of confusion m all 
branches of business and with a Mew to increasing the 
local revenues they est ibhshed a duty of 5 per cent on all 
imports at Fort Marlborough and its dependencies except 
on piece goods and opium manifested at Port St George, 
and on European commodities sent out by the Company 
Writing in April 1754 the Supervisors gave an account of 
the state of the Company s several residencies at Moco 
Moco (including Bantall and Ippue) Cattowne Layd, Marl¬ 
borough SiUebar Tallo Manna Cawoar Crooe and Natal 
The last named settlement they considered a failure as 
no pepper was grown in its neighbourhood By January 
1755 however this settlement had absorbed most of 
the trade on that coast m consequence of which the 
Dutch found it necessary to withdraw in whole or m p 9 tt, 
from their neighbouring settlements at Priamoilg’ 
Baroos. 

About this time a system o^ annual surveys, of the 
pepper plantations was introduced at each settlement, which 
led to a considerable increase m the production of pepper , 
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and tn order further to increase the plantations, inducements 

to the hill^tnbes to come down to the plains 
to planf pepper The Dutch now appear to hive a^n 
inter^ted die Acbinpse m their b^uJf and in April* i 755 
a coff^hhied attempt w^s made to drive the Daglish out of 
Natal, bht It was frustrate!^ and the enemy defeated 
After this as it seemed that the Dutch wished to make 
themselv^ markers of the bay at I appinooly—a place 
about forty leagues from NatJ—itwas thought desirable 
to forestall them ^d a deputation was sent to treat with 
the tJhiefs of that place, but they declined th enter into any 
'igrecment or to allow the English flag to be hoisted It 
turned out however that the Dutch h id alre idy tried the 
same thing themseh es but equally without siiceess After 
this the Dutch sent small vessels md pi iced blocks of 
wood with their company s irms fixed on them on all the 
islands about the coast and among the rest on Pooloo 
Samong, an islind within sight of Natal and under the 
government of that place 

In December 1755 some Dutch ships Jiy off Natal 
and men were sent ashore to stir up the people against the 
English Reinforcements of men and stores were thue 
upon sent from Fort Marlborough, and orders were given 
to establish a settlement at Tappanooly The Dutch at 
once warned off the English but their threats were dis 
regarded, as the former had no pnoi claims there We 
did not remain in possession very long for m April, 1757, 
the Owned at Fort St George give orders withdrawing 
both the settlements at Natal and 1 appanooly but statmg 
that /h*’' Company s title to the territory was to be reserved 
by distinctive marks 

Tow<irds the end of 17^7 the country round Fort 
Maj^borough was in a very unsettled state and apprehen 
sions were expressed for the safety of the place Strong 
meases were adopted .and the rebellion was put down 
early m 1758 The cause of these troubles was attributed 
by the Counal to the weakened state of the Company s 
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stations as regarded both military and stores In X7:,9 in 
cons<quence of the persistent cfipositioa of the Dutch to 
the Conipan) s undertakings, the Councd at I*ort Marl¬ 
borough aetermined t(\,^point an ^ent at Batavia to give 
them notice ol any extraordmiry e\ ent, and to communi¬ 
cate It if necessary to the,commander of His Majesty s 
squadron and to the Company s other settlements Mr 
John Herbert was the first agent so appoiR^.cd 

Inbeptember 1759 the Residency of Fort Marlborough 
was thrown into a state of consternation by a report that 
the F rench intended to make an attack on the Company’s 
settlements m Sumatra, and steps were hurriedly taken to 
strengthen ill the available defences In December fol 
lowing the Resident at Mann t informed the Council at 
rort M irlborough that the inhabitants of Padang Goocht 
were shortly to assemble at Manna in order to enter into 
contracts with the Company for the supplv of pepper 
About this time ilso the first attempts were made to mtro 
duce the cultivation of indigo at Fort Marlborough by 
means of seed imjxirted from Bengal but there is every 
reason to suppose that this experiment was unsuccessful 
The Achmese at the suppose^ insligition of the Dutch 
igain attacked Tappanooly md the English were obliged 
to retire and fall back upon their factory pending the amv il 
of reinforcements After this our troubles bi gan to accu 
inulati and in lebrutry 1760 two laige French ships of 
war apjieared off IS it il On receipt of this news the 
Council at Fort Marlborough immediately sent off the 
greater j>art of their specie to Batav la for safety and the 
fortifications were put m order and strengthened On 
March 5th, news arrived that Natal had been taken by the 
enemy and th it one of their ships had proceeded to attack 
Tappanooly which pi ice was also soon taken^ as well as 
other settlements belonging to the Company m Sumatra 
The Malay chiefs at Natal retired with their people m the 
neighbouring woods and sent to I ort Marlborough for 
aid On March 28th, a large English vessel, the Denham 
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'll! i\ ed at Fort Mariborou^h from Bengal she was speedilj 
unloaded and aboat noon on the 30th the enemy s fleet 
hove in sight «A portion of the crew of the htnluim were 
1 inded to aid tn the defence of the place and the captain of 
that vessel was ordered to scuttle or burn her if necessary 
to prevenf her from falling the enemy s hands She 
a as accordingly run ashore and burned About one o clock 
on ^ril I St thb P rench % essels began to ittack the fort 
The Malays being found useless through fear it >iis 
decided to letire ^and accordingly it 8 o clock in the 
evening a retreat was made to a village Inland and the 
Company s cash papers &.c ti ere also carried there The 
Malays instead of following began to plunder the fort 
immediately the English had left Soon after we 1 vacuated 
the place the French occupied it with a force of 500 men 
binding it impossible to remain at the village owing to 
want of provisions or to move furthc r awaj an officer w is 
sent to the Piench with a flag of truce and after a brief 
negotiation the gamson submitted as pi isoners of war to 
Count dFstaing th< commander of the I rench troops 
On June 5th a consultation w is hJd by permission of Count 
dEstaing at which it was decided to offer the sum of 
200000 dollars for the ransom of all the Compdhys settle 
ments in Sumatra and hostages were appointed to be 
exchanged by the Prench for prisoners tal en from them in 
India These as well as the Kansom Bill subsequently 
fell into the hands of Commodore Mitchell Before leav¬ 
ing, the French blew up I ort Marlborough The British 
settlements were shortly afterwards re established being 
secured to this country by the I reaty of Pans of ’ 763 

The constant distress trom want of ncc led to attempts 
being made to grow paddy in the neighbourhood of Port 
Marlborougji This Residency, which had hitherto been 
subordinate to Fort St Geoige, wms now formed into an 
independent Presidency ^ In 1762 1764 and again in 
1772 embassies were scT^fe to Achin with a view to the 
establishment of a settlement there, but, as on former 
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occasions the attempt was uosucccs^^o}* In 1769 the East 
India Company entered lotd an with Jeremiah 

Baker to ^plant a colony of Germ<m Protestant^ m Sumatra, 
for the improvemfnt and culuvation of the lan<k These 
appear to have arrived m September 1770, to ths^^umber 
of thirty eight including mi n women ‘ind children, Mr 
Baker received advances from the Company to assist m 
establishing them m the country but he' seems to bfwe 
managed affairs very badly The emigrants soon b^zame 
dissatisfied and the expenment turned out 1 failure 

In 1772 letters were received at Port Marlbdfopgh 
from the Sultan of Manangeabow Raja Sanunaang, and 
Raja Ender Bangsaroan complammg of the injustice'of 
the Dutch towards them and offering to illow the English 
to settle It Acclaccon and Priaman if they would help to 
drive out the Dutch This offer was however declined 
on the ground that the T nglish and Dutch Companies 
were on friendly terms Messengers were also st nt frcrni 
Passaemmam to the Resident at Natal stating that the 
natives had expelled the Dutch and re(|uesting assistance 
from the English 

On May 12, 1773 Major Mussenden Johnston, the 
officer coi^manding the Company s troops at Fort Marl 
borough, addressed a letter to the Court of Directors darted 
from Murlbro Village, for 1 ort there is not the least 
vestige of, bringing to notice the entirely defenceless con 
dttion of that settlement and complaining of the wapt of 
courtesy on the part of the civil servants in Sumatra 
towards the military officers He also remarked that the 
island was capable of being made a most valuable pepper 
garden and might soon be put m a condition to supply pot 
only Itself but the other Indian settlements, witl) aitra^ 
and sugar 

Under date April 1^, 1775, the Council at Fo|t Marl 
borough advised the Court of a remarkable decline in the 
Netherlands Company's affairs on that coast 
relinquished their ancient settlement of Baroos, also those 
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of Ayer Bungcy and Pa summah, and they appeared to 
be dboutf to leave Pada^g, as they had withdrawn several 
of their servants and reduced the pay of th^se that 
remained In I78$»,the Court of IDircctors appointed a 
select comitiittec to examine into and to remedy tlie mis 
management that had hitherto prev ailed in the adnunistr'i 
tiou of their affairs in the settlements of Sumatra This 
committee* stateiAthat they had raised the price of pt>ppor 
from two dollars to three dollars per cwt h id instituted a 
mode of determining suits amongst tlie natives, and had 
effected a general reduction of expenses and modification 
of government at the out st itions 

On the outbreak of hostilities between Lnglaiid and 
Hollind in 1781 the Court gi\e positive instructions to 
1 ort Marlborough to sem every Dutch settlement or vessel 
that might fall within their power On August 6th a com 
mission wIS accordingly issued to Messrs H Botham and 
J Clements to proceed vi itli a force and take possession of 
ill the Dutch settlements in Sumatra Poolo Cmquu fell 
on August i6th ind Padmgun the iSth whereupon orders 
were given for the d( moUtiun of the foi ufications it the 
latter phci I arly in 17SC an explosion occurred at Fori 
l\f irlborough which destroyeil the mai^a/ine • 

In 1783 the Council complained that their letters to th( 
Court had remaini ^ unanswered their reijuests for supplies 
unheeded and that it was only through the enei^ and 
perseverance of their servants that the Company s interests 
in Sumatra had been preserved at all I he litc wir 
rendered attention to their requests absolutely necessiry 
and they recommended the Court on no account to give up 
po<ise9Sion of the Dutch settlements they had acquired 
dunng the war but if necessary to secure the cessjon of 
them by purchase if not otherwise procur ible Under thi 
treaty of i)eace however the conquered districts on the 
coast of Sumatra were restored to Holland and the Bnghsh 
establishment at Hadaog*was consequently withdrawn 
Fort Marlborough was soon after this depnved of its inde 
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penclence and m 1785 became subordinate to the Govern 
ment of Bengal and the expenses of the establishment 
were ordered to be reauced In the same y«6af ambassadors 
arrived ft’om the King of Tedora conveying la safiity some 
F uropean refugees who had escaped from a mas^cre on 
the coast of New Guinea I hesc requested thatVi English 
establishment might be formed at the Moluccas and they 
were sent on by the Council to Bengal to Make tReir repre¬ 
sentations to the supreme Government 

On March 20 1786 the Company s settlement at Tap 
panooly was dit off and plundered by some Achin prates 
but It was shortly afterwards rettken by a force sent from 
Natal The Company s buildings had however been all 
burnt and thetr ordnance and stores c imcd off, only to be 
restored later on In this year also the Council at Fort 
Marlborough sent to Amboyna and Band »r for nutmeg clove 
and other spice plants with the \iewof introducing their 
cultivation into Sumatri This first attempt failed but a 
subsequent one proved successful and led to an t \tenstve 
cultivation of spices pnncipally m the neighbourhood of 
Bencoolen 

In 1800 the Governor Gi neral in Council suspended the 
Acting Governor and Council at Fort Marlborough and 
appointed Mr Walter Ewer a commissioner with all the 
powers hitherto exercised b) them He appears to bave 
held this appointment until 1805-6 when Mr Thomas 
Parr was appointed Resident but without a council On 
Deamber 1 i80j i large French fleet appeared before 
Poolo and after burning some vessels retired but the 
place was immediately pill iged bv the natives Altogether 
the damage done at Poolo was estimited at not less than 
;^6oooo Efforts had been made to introduce the cultiva¬ 
tion of the coffee plant into Sumatra and in r8o6 the 
Resident at Fort Marlborough reported that it had become 
thoroughly acclimatiised He also recomm^ded the culti 
vation by convicts of spice plantations on the Company s 
account, and to handicap private growers by putting an 
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export duty of lO per ceat on all coffee and spices not 
grown op the Company s plaifiations These measures were 
shortly afterwards follow^ by an insurtectioi? of hlaUys, 
md their first action was to proceed pight to ttie house 
of Mr Parr whom they murdered in hi/bed This act was 
attributed 4 iy some of the chi^s to the discontent of the 
country people in consequence of the orders to plant coffee 
The immediate Measures taken by Mr Martin for the pro 
tection of the fort probably saved the Residency and 
the Company s property tliere from total loss One of the 
murderers Raja Sellah was caught and hi^ head sent in 
The other chiefs implicated escaped into the country and 
stirred up discontent amongst the people 

In the same year a number of American vessels visited 
the northern ports ot Sumatra and earned away the entire 
pepper ciop one result of this new competition being to raise 
the pnee of pepper it those ports from five dollars to seven 
ind seven and a half dollars per pecul This competition 
threatened to senously affect the Company s trade in 
Sumatra and the Resident consequently recommended 
that the Company should endeivour to obtain the mono 
poly m the northern ports The introduction of coffee and 
nutmegs having prosed a decided success ittempts were 
ibouc this time successfully made to naturalize the choco 
late tree cinnamon, cissia and pimento In the autumn 
of this year the settlement of I ippanooly was cap 
tured, and entirely destroyed by the 1 reneh corvette La 
LrtoU 

In 1S14 Captain Canning w is despatched from Bengal 
to Arhm to investigate on the spot pertain charges of 
plunder against the Achinese to establish with the Govern¬ 
ment of Achm regulations for the prevention of similar 
occurrences in the future and to effect the exclusion of the 
Achinese from the country south of Sinkell It appears that 
Captain Canning was treated with m irked disrespect and 
insult, and had to retire without effecting any of his objects 
On March 20, 1S18, Sir I Stamford Raffles, having 
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bttn ippointed Lieutc4iant Governor arrived at Tort Marl 
borough In a letter to the Court oc April loth in that 
year he advocated the abandonment oi the CoiApanys 
pepper Jiilantationn giving up the practice of retail sale of 
goods at the Pre^okney ind the despatch of English goods 
direct to Sum itra instead of Bengal In the ^Mifuig of 
this year Fort Mirlborough was visited by a succession of 
earthquakes which did great damage An August, i$t 8 
Sir Stamford Raffles found it necessai y to protesto^inst 
the proceedings of the Dutch especially at Pahmbang and 
he requested that his protest might be brought to the 
notice of His Majesty s ministers He strongly advocated 
that the authonty of the British ind Netherlands Govern 
ment should be respectively defined ind he remarked 
that could the return of Biroos be negotiated and the m 
tegnty of Sumatra be preserved under British protection 
the greatest advantages might be anticipated In 1820 Sir 
Stamford Raffles reported that he had succeeded m esti 
blishing the cultivation of the nutmeg and clove trees in 
Singapore On May 20th in that ye ir he issued an order 
under winch the utmost freedom of cultivation was allowed 
to the people of Sumatra the proprietary rights of die 
chiefs m the land wen recognized and in return thev wen 
held resijonsible for the management and good order of the 
country as well as for the administr ition of justice tn all 
ports except Fort Marlborough 

Owing tofulmg health Sir Stamford Raffles resigned 
his aj^intment early in 1824 and took lus passage for 
England by the Company s chartered ship Fame which 
sailed on Februa^ 1st On the following day this vessel 
was entirely destroy ed by fire the crew and passengers 
were saved but Sir Stamford Raffles lost large quantities 
of valuable records which he had collected relating to Java 
Sumatra Borneo the Celebes and Singapore, besides costly 
natural history collections and person'll property, the latter 
valued it £2^ 180 In consequence Sir Stamfmd retunied 
to I ort Marlborough and resumed charge of the govern 
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meat, which however, he gave up to Mr I’nnce as Actini; 
Resident in die following April or Ma> 

According tp the stipulations of iu signed in 

London on March 17 1824, lietweynahc K.uig*of Great 
Britain and the King of tlie N<therlmds all the Bnush 
liossessions on the Island of ^umatri vere to have bicu 
fomally ceded to the agents of the 1 itter on M irch i 
1825 ,tn exchanlre for Miltcci md its d<jK.ndcncies No 
one, fiowever then arrived to take possession the Dutch 
being so much engaged in hostilitus in their easttrn ixis 
sessions that they had not sufifii lent troo[}s to spare for the 
occupation of tin se new stations J he ci\ il est ihlishments 
and stores were tikcn from 1 ort Marlborough by the 
Company s ship Rc/>uht to Prince of W lies Islmd ind 
Singapore to which settlement thi-y wire remoaed on 
July 15 1825 Ihus ended tin authont) of the P ist India 
(.ompan) in Sumitri after i more or less mtimalc connee 
tion of two hundred }ears Thiough the want of skilleil 
administrators the conmciinn nev<r provid profit ibit ind 
may even ha\e cnldilcil jamniary loss Ihe gro>vin„ im 
poitance of Sini, nxirc mule the exchange with tht Dutch 
of thi Sumatran ixissi ssions for those in M d icca seem 1 
prohttihlc transaction it the time uul although the future 
may have great things in ston. fur Sum itra it must be 
long before there will l>e my subst mtial cause of regret at 
the disap])e irance of 1 nghsh • iiti rjirist from th it island 

1 C 1)\XMKS 
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a coincidence which cannot be regarded as 'either 
surprising or unnatural the public press both in America 
and m Indn has recently begun to discuss the question 
whether silver using countries ought not to consider them 
selves released from the obligation contracted at a time 
when silver was worth 25 per cent more than its present 
V due to pay the interest on their national debts m gold 
A suggestion of this kind will startle holders of Amencan 
and Indian sterling bonds from their dream of perfect 
security but it is not so inequitable as may at first sight 
appear The irgument which finds favour in the United 
States with the advocates of this new scheme of repudiation 
IS that silver is one of the principal products of their sod 
the innual out turn which even now imounts to about ten 
millions i year being capable of a large extension if there 
were m increased dtmand for the metal and that the 
European Stitcshave by their currency legisl ition of the 
last fiftetn years prohibited the use of silver as money and 
thus practically closed against it the markets of the Old 
WoiJd The injury thus inflicted on a great Amencan 
industry is more senous than that caused to English 
Erench, and German industnes by the heavy import duties 
of the United States tanff md it is no wonder that m 
these circumstances some Amencan citizens ha\e spoken 
of adopting a policy of retdiation, and of pacing interest to 
foreign bondholders m a com the ratio of which to gold 
has been arbitrarily lowered by the actfoa of foreign 
governments The case of India is similar but as against 
tht^ English Government much stronger for England is 
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responsible for having discontinued the gold coinage of 
India, and forced that country to be content with a cur 
icnc) of Sliver ^ The Indian revenues are 0Dn5>equently, 
collected entirely in silver and when the greater portion of 
the Indian Debt, pndcipally held by Englishmen was con 
tracted, thti rupee which is the current coin of India was 
exrhangeable against gold at tlic rate of 15} i wherLos 
now the price 1^ 20} i I shall try to show, m a later 
portion of this paper that India receives valuable indirect 
compensation for the loss thus incurred but the immediate 
and obvious result of the depreciation of silver so far as 
her hnances are concerned, is that as the remittances for 
the annual payment of charges in England amounting to 
from fifteen to twenty millions sterling have to be made in 
gold, the Indian Gotemment is obliged in the words of 
bir Auckland Colvin, to maintain somewhere about five 
crores of rupees a year in its revenue estimates which 
since the relative value of gold and silver began to change 
have to be locked up and kept from circulation, in order to 
enable the Government to meet the extra burden imposed 
upon It in connection with the Home charge s Now Lord 
Dufferin has found it necessary this year to impose an Income 
1 ax cfti the people of Indi i for the purpose of obtaining the 
means of fortifying the •frontier against a possible Kussi ifl 
ulvance 1 his mode of raising the money required is the 
fairest that could have been devised for it compels the 
wealthy native traders and capitalists who profit most 
largely by English rule and have most to ft u- from foreign 
invasitm to p ly their fair sh ire of the cost of administra 
tion But these are the very men who control the native 
press and manipulate Indian public opituon and they of 
course have raised a great outcry against tawtion whieli 
they say, would have been unnecessary if tht 1 ftglish 
Government had not refused to be a party to any scheme 
fur the rehabilitation of silver Direct taxation is alwa>s 
more hateful than indu’ect The t nglishman who drinks a 
glass of beer, or the Indian who uses a pinch or two of salt 
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with his food never reflects thar with each mouthful he 
contributes to the rewurces of’ihe St%te, while, on the 
other hand the visits of the ia^ gatherer to collect a 
percents^ of income m a lump sum are keenlf resented in 
India as well as m England Hencd the popular feeling 
in the former country is just 'it present disposed (p welcome 
my proposal for reducing expenditure which affords the 
slightest prospect of cscajie from the yolfw of the Incant 
Tax, and n'ltive journalists plausibly contend that'the 
injustice IS manifest of continuing to pay hngland in gold 
for debts incurred at a time nhen it might easily have been 
stipulated that pijment should be made in sihtr if any one 
h'ld foreseen th it the rui>er was ibout to bt forced down 
to ts 6d and perh ips to is India is of course powerless 
to help herself in the mitttr hut the depreciation of silver 
has supplied her with a mw gneiance 

It may perh'ips be urged that England is m no way 
responsible for the extriordinarj fluctuations in the price of 
silver which have taken place during the last fifteen years 
This eountrj it will be said adopted i monometallic 
stand'ird seventy vears "igo "ind has made no change in her 
currency laws since that time Ihe c»ssition of the 
European demand is due pnmarily to thi action of 
Germany m demoneti/ing silver ir 1872 which compelled 
I ranee Ital) and other nittons employing a double 
standard either to reject the che ipcr metal iltogether or to 
restrict its coinage within aer\ narrow limits But France 
had been contemplating the adoption of a smgle gold 
standard before the wrarof 1870— 

Ihc ranjorit} of a coo)iniv&ion in }S68 in Parih to «in»uler 

the subject >trongl) recommended a gold standird and \h\t 6vt Sane 
pjeies should be Icgil tender for not more than too francs A High Cdunctl 
of Con^merce consisting of ministers and high functionaries and ^ special 
com mission er& leprcsenting commerce and inanu£acturen» aAer ta tt ^rtg the 
evidence of witnesses of giut finoncitl repute, deaded m 1^69-70^ by a 
large majorny m favour of a single standard but the sasi>eiUio& of 
specie jwyments m i*raoce in 18^0 thrust the question aside foretime ' 

Records of the ( overnment of Indian Fma&cuS D^pantmt 
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The chief motive of I rench statesmen and economist 
in desinng introduce this change was to simplify com 
mercGd' relations with England by the estabitshment of an 
international emnage That most ingenious but ainlucbest 
of Gng^ish public men the presenf ^^iScount Sherbrooke, 
who was Chancellor of the Fxchequer in 1869 boasted that 
he took the imtiative m urging the French Government to 
abandon^ the double standard Speaking in the House oi 
ConKnons, on August 6th he said— 


* >nnce has a gold aAd *i silver standard A gold and i silver is not 
a doable but an alternate standard ilic two metnU ose iilways fluctuating 
in their Klation to each other it n m the n iturt of things for the cheaper 
metal for the time being to drive out the dearer Ihcrcfore when the 
silver stondird driven thv gold <om out of circuhtion it leivcsus nothing to 
compan. our mtemitional com Hith wept the silver standard to which ic 
acrald ha\c no c^t relation \nd so I \cnturcd to sa) m answer to the 
question from the I rcoch ( ovemment as to an intcmational coinage that 
It would be impossible to hold out hoi>ev of ossmulation until France made 
up her mind to ^ivc tlic silver standard, and have only a ^old standard 
and I am happy to sav that 1 ranee is favourable to the abandonment of 
her s^ver standard, as I ^.othcr from the report of a commission on the 
subject which I have just received 


This then was the true source of ill our subsequent 
woes Lord Sherbrooke m i> fairly siy foi himself, Alone 
I did n brince being piraly/td in 1S71 by the payment 
of the indemnity for the war (lerminy committed the 
costly blunder of hasteoing to iniicipatc her rival by 
dcroonetumg silver and so threw the currencies of all 
other nations out of gear I ord Shcrbiooke in the remarks 
just quoted, sa}s he aimed at putting a stop to the 
fluctuations in the relative value of silvei and ’gold 
But from 1801 to 1871 the extieme limits of variation m 
the ratio of silver to gold ranged from 1 15 21 to i 15 bo 
a diflercnce of less than 60, while m the year 1876 when 
the full effect of the German demonetization oi silver 
was felt for the first time the pnee of the metal fluctuated 
wildly from i, 16 62 to i 20 17 a diflercnce of 3 55 m a 
single year The great mistake Lord Sherbrooke made 
was in hmmng his field of vision to the international trade 
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of 1 uroi^ean countries and Iciving entirely out of sight 
the disturbing effect that the disuse of silver for purposes 
of coinage m Europe would have upon the immense com 
merce which England far above all other nations carries 
on with the silver currency countnes n the far East and 
in South America Hence the ludicrous failure of his 
calculation that an internatiSnal gold coinage urculating 
throughout I uropc would supply an invariable standard 
of value It was a grievous fault and grievously has 
I ngiand answered it 

For some time after the fall in srfver set in it was 
generally issumed that h ngiand secure in the enjoyment 
of her single gold stindard her commercial supremacy 
and her control of the money maikct had nothing to fear 
fiom the dejjreciation of the inferior metal Loud com 
plaints were made by the Government of Indi i and by 
Anglo Indims who hid to mak( remittances to this 
country to provide for the education of their children, 
that, for every ten rupees they used to send home they 
had now to send eleven twelve and hnally thirteen rupees 
as the equivalent of a sovereign but the writers m 
English financial journals complacently assured them that 
this was the result of the ineVitibh law of supply and 
demand, and that prices would ultimately adjust fhem 
selves to thi new level of value It was of no consequence 
to these philosophical lookers on that a good many un 
fortunate people might be ruined before the process of 
adjustment was completed Ilut more recently the tables 
have Ixen turned An uneasy feeling has arisen in this 
country that the unprofitable character of English trade 
may be due m no small degree to the appreciation of 
gold c lused bv the legislation which has made that metal 
the sole medium for the interchange of goods in Europe 
The practical eff icement of silver has had m^ich the same 
effect in the commeicial world as the closing up of a lung 
in the human body One lung has had to do the work 
of two ind It naturally begins to show signs of exhaustion 
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Ihe consequence^ of the apprecution of gold are now a 
familiar topic of convereation in all financial* circles and 
what IS more to the purpose bolder ^ints castihg oflf the 
restraint of the old British prejudice in favour of mono 
metallism, have begun to talk about the consequences of 
the depreciation of silver Let us consider how these 
consequences affiftet England an<l India respectively 

fn a paper on The Depreciation of Silvi r as it affects 
India,’ read before the Society of Arts in 1882 I ventured 
to dbmbat the opinion idvaiiced by Sir I ouis Mallet ind 
other eminent authorities that the decline in the ex 
changeable \alue of the rupee had had puiel> disastrous 
results for India I maintained that on the contrary so 
long as the prices of produce and 1 iboiir have not risen m 
India the export trade of thnt country is stimulated and 
made more profitable by the fall in the price of silver as 
compared with gold To put the argument m its simplest 
form the Indian exporter who sells wheat or cotton in 
England is paid in gold and if 1 sovereign is now worth 
m Bombay thirteen rupees whereas it was foimerly worth 
onlj ten th^ three addition il luptes are evidentl) so much 
clear gam to the seller if the value of the rupee is 
measured by the quantity of the common food of the 
people which it will exdiange for in Indii remains un 
alteretl This vihw has since been generally iccepted as 
correct as it seems to find confirmation in the remarkable 
development of Indian exports which has occuricd simul 
taneousi) with the persistent fall in exchange to the 
present low level of is 6d the rupee But the hinance 
Minister of India Sir Auckland Colvin in an interestmt, 
speech deheered b) him during the debat^ on the Income 
Tax in the Viceregal Council now challenges the aCcuraey 
of this conclusion 

‘ It seems to me he siys a very que&t»onabk posiUon to assume that 
the great increw m our exports mainly due to the low rate of exchange 
I beltcve it is me e owing to the eaten ion of our Ta]lHa>s to the lowering 
of freights to the reduction of railitiy charge and to tb^ growing fauhties 
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{,ivcn by the Suer Canal than to (he depreciation of our ciRTeoc} , and 
1 cannot therefore dunk that the expat\Moo o^^ur prosperity aill be 
projioitionate to' the depreaatton of our ibadard. Jf silver has £iU«n 
$ ]>er cent ‘ since 1880 freights have Isdlen far ihore Railv'iys have 
extended, xtilway chaises have been lessened^ On December 7, 

Sues Canal freights in Calcutta mere from ids 3d to ;£a xSs. od. 
per ton, on December >4 1885 they «ut from jC^ ^s W »o ;£i Sx. pd. 
])er ton a fill of 50 ]>cr rent 1 cannot therefore bring myself to believe 
thxt exclnnge is the sole or the most important laet^r m that extension 
of our export tr ide whieh has of hte years attracted so much hnentum. 

The mi^lcadtntr element m thib calculation is Sir A 
Colvin s omissipn to point out thit the railway and ocean 
freight on which such 1 irgt reductions have been made 
forms m itstlf a compar iti\ ely small proportion of the 
total cost of production of Indian mcrchandi/t sent for sale 
m I ngland while the 8 per cent bounty due to the fall 
in exchange is payable on the whole value of the goods 
It S( ems 1 waste of time to assert that exchange is not the 
most important f ictor in swi lling the \ olumt of thi export 
trade when every merchant is iw tre that the exports of 
Indian wheit for instance rise and fall ivith th( greatest 
regularity in iccordanct with the fluctuations in the inter 
n iiion il \ aluc of the rupee Of course other causes have 
materially hilpecl but their combined influence has not 
been equal to that of the decline m exchange It must be 
admitted howexer that the argument as to the advantages 
that India derives from the depreciition of silver is based 
upon the assumption the tccuncv of which may be open 
to dispute that tht rupee has up to this time maintained its 
full value for pui[K)ses of domestic as distinguished from 
foreign tr ide 1 ake awav this foundation and the whole 
superstructure tails to the giound In 1S82 I showed from 
evidence collecu d with a good de d of care that neither 
tht pi lees of the principal articles of food consumed by 
the natives of India nor the wages of labour—except in 
the gieat seaport towns of Dombay and Calcutta-^ad 
risen dunng the preceding ten years With regard to this 
diflicult question Mr Pnnsep the Statistical Reporter of 
th( India Oftice has lately prepared for ihe Royal Com 
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missienoa the Depression of Tr^de a senes of Uaboratc 
and mo^ valuable tables which still after the |apse of four 
more point to the same conclusion M/ A\ G 

Peddeor, Revenue Secretary at the*Ihdia Office m sum- 
manzmg these tables, remarks that ‘ In tace of a continuous 
iall in the pnee of silver, as Thcasured m gold there has 
been during th<( lost fifteen years a steady fall in the prices 
of aUf or almost all, kinds of produce in India, measured m 
Sliver I his perplexing state of things he iccounts for 
by showing that the increase m the coinage of silver since 
1864 has not kept pace uith the enormous extension of 
mercantile business 


I he roina^e h^ been pirticulirijr short m the ]jst five yeir^ dunng 
>(hich the oT pnres hi5 iKen most mirkcd under $ mil]K}n pounds 
innuall> for that ixaiod over 7 / million pounds on the aserage 

(if tlic preceding tnent) Dve years \t the same time the duty thrown on 
tht citcuhlton has ticen mcreased by the inertase of mercantile tmnsac 
tioni I € sales of produce and by their daily growing extension to remote 
]nrts of the country under the influence of improved meins of com 
inunicilions ^hile the pnctice of hoarding, universil m India during 
[irospcrous seasons is a iirovisicn m ihc :»hapc of ornaments or of con 
cealed motic) ucoinst future umes of scarcity must have operated to 
withdraw from (ireulation a lir^e projioiuon of the coinage And con 
currently wulf this rutnt of plenty have hrgcl) mrrcaMd the 

ijuaultty of ^oods and produce home or imported ivaibbie for sale 
So chat, m short there has bten during the lost few years a Itrger quantity 
of ^opds to cxch in^e for a dinjinished or at least relatively dmimishecl 
quantity of com \nd this h ts counteracted the effect m raising prices 
uhteh a decrease in the value of silver nieosund m ^old nifi,ht lie 
exiiccted to have 


There is much force in this ingenious solution ef the 
puzzle, but, on the othex hand the silver currency h ts been 
supplemented and relieved of 1 ite years by the lat^e ex 
tension of the banking system throughout India with the 
faculties it affords for the conduct of business b> means 
of bdU of exchange and also by the greatly increased use 
of paper money, the amount of the Govemmi nt notes 
m cTrcuktion having steadily risen from an average of 
936 iqiUtons sterling m 1865*69 to an average of 
14 millions m 1880^4 
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Again we are all too »pt to overlook the fact that gold 
though not^coined by the Governmenl of Bntish India 
readily jipsscs current m exchange for all kinds of produce 
Mr Clarmont Dapiftll* of the Indian Service in a thought 
ful essay on Disc irded Silver • says on this point— 

t * 

ihv |KO|)Ic Qf Indn havf* for unny (i.ntunes been eccumuhtin^ 
1 ^old trcisurc ivbirh non unoiints in v*i]u( to quite 20 miPion pounds 
and nhnh is nt>t used is mone> (be of gol<l mt^lndii 

durin^^ the last (jfiy yew far cm ctd nti) previous period four or five times 
as Inn^ Ikc^usc it cannot lx. coined into mone) there is aj^parcntly no 
use for > yet tic nnportittons fontmuc undimfliished the exjxirtations 
of ^old irt no ^rc iter ^nd du. t^old trcisurc ot Indn continues to ibcrcasc 
inniiall) it the nii of alxmt > {the present rUc is millions stcrlm^ 
It IS tme thit no Ic^jil lender ^old money is airjcnt in British India but 
then Is nothini^ nhieh from its niturc is punhasnble with ^old in Indu 
from |>ers(jnnl services or ratlwn) UfUts to bales ol cotton for which the 
selU r vvoiikl not prefer to be |uid in ^old tmcuneni < ouis—of which 1 >11 
]uantU) cMsis in Indn-^thin m mWci aione> Ilapi>enmg to osW the price 
of C nnpan) s ^old mohurs the other da) v hw)et who was present told 
me that he had just Ivcen ]>iid a fee m ^ilj inohuis at twent) nipee& 

1 ]JIC<L and so it is through the whoh rm^e of commtrc Cold rules 
the m irket whenever it is brought into use it is on ) the < unenc) (>oh() 
)f the Indian ^dministiation n< t the wishes of the jKopU whuh ]irevents 
Its usi IS Ic^altendei monc) 

This IS stirtling i\idcncL and stems well cilculated to 
shiki thu conhcUntt one h IS hitlicrto felt in the sustained 
piiithisint, power ol the lupcc it India I am told 
indeed that Sir A Colvin decitres pricts hue gone up 
23 pel cdit in the pio\ince of Oude Hut Oude is a 
1 ir^e wheat produeing countr> and the bnsl export trade 
m w he It h is undoubted]} forci d up the price of that gram 
m the inlind districts where formerly no demand for it 
iMstetl Rict on the other hand which h is a]wa)s been 
i pnneipil aiticle of export from India shows no appre 
ciibk changi in price and the sami thing may be said 
of the prices of jaw in bain and ragi which are the 
ordinir} food grains ol the natiae population But in an 
agricultural country like Indii which impoits no gram 
i good har\ est makes a prodigious difference in prices from 
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year to year and for some Nears now the soil of India his 
produced bountifi^ crops k seems a pitN therefore that 
the India when compiling stitistics on fhe vexed 

question of prices .did not mike inquiries regarding the 
wages of labour If these have risen in the igricultunl 
distnets we might infer thit'dirrc has been x declint in 
the purchasing^power of the lupee The leading railwiy 
cont^tor m Indrt sent me somx stxtisticsih 1882 which 
proved that 1 ibour hid not risen m value except in the gre it 
Presidency towns where the rise was due to exceptional 
circufnstancts but a ehange mij have occurred since thr 
fall in Sliver assumed a mou serious ind ippirtntly a 
perm inent character 

But the importition of e,oId into India is by no means 
a novelti in th« iconomii histoix of th it country The 
nitues of Indii have dwiys bought gold litgely when 
trade his been good and m the fiv< yeirs of the American 
Civil TVar i8t>o 04 whin the giowtrs of cotton nnck 
fabulous profits tlie net imports of ^okl imounted to an 
aveiage of j[,i 000000 a year against ^'4607000 m each 
of the fi\ e yens 1 '^So ^4 A stril itij, illustiation of the r« al 
sigmfic inee of these imports is aflordi d by th« f illing off m 
the fi\e bad vears iS~4 79 m which thi ivenge annual 
imouni of gold impoited w is only /’6449SS and in llu 
worst yeai of fnvmi I'sjS there w is for the only time in 
lifty years an aciud net <\port of ^^896238 Then cm 
be no doubt then that Indii is at present rejoicing in i 
s< ason of remark iblt prospi rity People sh ike then In ids 
over the inciease m htr Home chaises and the terribh 
dram they make on htr resources but though the amount 
of these charges now averaging _;^i6oooooo i year lool s 
very senous tht proportion they liear to th« incnasul 
volume of the export trade about one fifth is no gnattr 
than It was forty years ago while on the other side mus 
be reckoned as a set off to tht inten si on Public ^\ orl s 
Debt which swells the Horne charges returns to thi 
Indian Treasury on railwavs and similar investment 
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amounting to fully £lo ooo ooo a year In spite, dierefore, 
of the comp^mts of native ^ita,tors it m^y be safely 
asserted ^t India is now more prosperdus that at any 
former period in the* ^nals of Bntish rule , ahd (his ex 
ceptional prosperity has been shown to be m a great measure 
due to the depreciation of siK er 

But if India has gamed has Fngland/been the loser 
through the great change that has taken place lA. the 
rehtive value of silver and gold^ 1 he prolonged depression 
in English trade and industry has given rise to many sharp 
controversies, one result of which has been the gfedual 
formation of a settled public opinion on this question 
several witnesses examined before the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of! r ide have stated that British manu 
factures are languishing not through over production bat 
because business is so unprofitable Surely this is a 
distinction without a deference Overproduction does 
not mean that more goods art produced thin the world 
cm possibly consume but merely that the <|uantity pro 
duced cannot be sold at i [irice which will repay the cost 
of production ind leave a reasonable profit The plain 
ti uth IS that 1 ngland has made a god of competition, and 
th It competition is slowly strangling her Th it constant 
increase in the numbers of her people on which she lias 
prided huself as a source of strength is becoming a curse 
instead of a blessing to her, now that the field of remunera 
tive employ ment fbi h aglish labour has ceased to expand in 
proportion to the growth of populition All the political 
discontents of the time inst out of the economic revolution, 
which is at one ind the same time closing foreign markets 
against our exports ol manufactured goods and throwing 
arable land in Creat Britain and Ireland out of culhvatton 
in consequence of the swamping of our com markets with 
cheap foreign groin It is not that our work peofde have 
become less skilful or industrious, or our capitalists less 
bold and enterpnsmg The yield of bushels of wheat per 
acie IS still larger in England than anywhere else in the 
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worid There no abatement of that ingenuity m the 
improvement of mech^iical appliances whiph has betn 
so potent a fictor in gaining for us our manufacturing 
supremacy, for handly a /ear pas^ m which some new 
invention is not brought into play m the mills of I ancashire 
to increase the productive po'Uer of each spindle without 
adding to the dost of the yam As for the operatives we 
frequently hear it said especially by i^ealthy capitalists 
who have no patriotic prejudices and who mike money out 
of factories tstablrthed abroid that what Englishmen wint 
to enable them to compete with the foreigner is better 
technical education I his may possibly be the case is 
legards fibrics to which beauty of design imparts their 
ehief value but where competition is now chiefly felt is m 
the manufictiire of simplei and plainer goods for the pro 
duction of which the operatives of I incashire have hitherto 
enjoyed an unrivalled reputation and which require in the 
operativ< not so much an artistic education as the practical 
training from childhood ujiwards directed by a n itural 
instinct anti hereditary iptitude for this kind of employ 
ment which has given th< I ancashire artis in hts un 
equalled dthcacj ol touch and his cipacitj for turning out 
the largest possible quantity of work in a given iinje 
Let him have fur pi ly and the British working man will 
still beat the world But how can he compete against the 
loreigner who supplied with the latest J nglish improve 
ments in machinery, is content with Jower wages will 
work a longer number of hours m cich diy ind is bftsides 
protected by a he ivy tonflf on imports from I ngland ^ 
Free trade made this country for some time the workshop 
of the world but the other nations 6f Lurop< the United 
States and ev en some of our own colonies, resentipg their 
commercial dependence upon us have set to work with 
considerable success to build up industries of their own 
and It IS now confessed on all hands that England cannot 
hope to recover her position a* the sole purveyor of iron 
girders and cheap clothing for the civilircd world. 
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There remained however the markets of India and 
China upoii both of which we had forced free trade at the 
point of thelsajonet and m which it seemed reasonable to 
hope th( re would be am ever increising demand at least 
for cotton goods to clotlu their irming populations 
This hope is hi ely to he dneppomted bt cause the fall in 
the exchange is equivalcftt to the imposiuon of a heavy 
prote ctive du y in fx\our ol the cotton goous manlifaotured 
in those silv« r currenc) countm s It is most instructive to 
contrast the huoymt tone m which the Homba) Millowners 
\ssociition in thiir rtpoit for the jcii cmling December 
,i 1I85 spell of the present position and prospects of 
ihiir business with the general glexim that preiails in I an 
cishire md more partieul irly at the headquarters of the 
spinning is distinguished from the wciimg trade Ihe 
rt port states that the Indnn industry h id jiassed through a 
piolonged inel seveic in il I wo eonsecutn e short crops of 
cotton h id raise d price s of the riw m iteri il to an ibnor 
m illy high level and the d< mm 1 for gooels fi 11 off Ik cause 
iSSg-Sj was a non m image )eir with the Hindexis while 
th> tridc with Chini was distuilxd b> the war between 
that country and I rince Still the building crl new nulls 
we nt on it a r ipid i>ace on acebunt of the large profits 
made by millowners up to and the following stite 
ment shows tint the quintity of eotton consumed m the 
mills was doubled in the lue years 1S79 1SS4 and is still 
increasing in the same ratio — 
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Abundant crops of cotton m India and AmeriLi ciuscd m 
the second half of last year a decline of 9 per 91 nt in the 
price at Bombay while siiriiultmeously the price of 20s j arn 
advanced 2 per cent and the greatest confidenoc is now 
ftlt that the industry will have a brighter future Th< 
competition of these imlls is by no means limited to India 
Three fourths of the yam anu jloth they produce is t\ 
ported to Chindl the T* rsi in Gulf and Lastem Africa and 
in China more particularly the Bombay twist finds such 
favour thit it is rai>idly dnving I nglish yarn out of the 
market Mr Frank. Hirdcastlc M P in a si^eech recently 
delivered it Manchester gavi a table showing that m tht 
five years ending in iSS4 the txixirls of 1 nglish piece 
goods to China dtcri. iseci by ij j j>er cent ind of y irn 
by 16 , iHr tent while the (\fx>rts of Indian ]»iecc gootls 
and yarn to China inereasid m thesime jjerioil by 57 C and 
1449 p<r tent respeetnely The following figuies illus 
trate the lapid prepress of the whole export tride of Indi i 
in these goods up to lh< end of 1SS5 — 
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While the Indian industry is in this flourishing state the 
condition of things in Lincashirc so far is the spinnm>, 
trade is concerned is as b id is bad c in be ind shows no 
sign of 3 i< ndency to improve Notwithstindingthededine 
m the pnee of cotton a competent witness states th it the 
margin between raw cotton lod yarn was never so low as 
It IS to day The margin is now only about 2d while 
during the most depressed times in former years the margin 
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never came below 3^d Weavers of cloth are in a better 
position, as they can buy dieir yam at^very dieap rates 
and so takeorders at prices whtbh tiH lately would hate 
been unKmunerative But so far as spinners are con 
cemed, the profits of the capitalist have been reduced to 
*1 mimmum ind many mills are wonting at a positive loss 
Strenuous efibrts havebee^ made m all directions to reduce 
the cost of production and the popularity ot such an enter 
pnse IS the Manchester Ship Canil proves how keenly 
sensitive both employers and oixirativcs are to the necessity 
of lowering by my available means th(> tr msiwrt charges 
which add to the cost of their goods But many an anxious 
look IS cast towards the future It has already been founil 
necessary to itduec wages m the spinning trade and 
unless things mend the most hard ^vorkmg md intelligent 
class of the industrial population of England will soon be 
brought face to fice with the altern iti\ < s o( i more or less 
general closing of the mills, or a serious decline in the 
$t tndard ol comfort to which good wiges and coniparativ<l} 
easy hours ol labour have accustomed them 

Can such a dis ister b( pi evented^ I be restoration of 
silver to Its proper place iii the curitnciesof huiope and 
iVmenca would 1 cannot but think arrest the fall m prices 
which has c lused so much mischief I have seen it argued 
that a fall in e\ch inge may be regarded witli mdifiereuce by 
the English expoiter of goexls to India, as he can insure 
himself against risl with the aid of the tel^raph by selling 
his shipment m Bombay and bujing i return cargo of 
cotton on the same day Practically of course this is a 
ease of barter end it is of no conseejuence what the rate 
of exchinge may be as the sam^. measure of value is 
appUed to both the cotton and the piece goods But, if the 
P nglisli merchant can save himself from loss m this manner 
It IS obvious that the manufacturer from whom he buys his 
goods for exportation is no paity to the transaction He 
must accept the price the meifllint oHers him that price 
bemg^ecessiiil> based upon the rate of exchange of the 
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day and if exchange has fallen i or a per cent he lus 
to submit to a los^ which he has no opportunity of covering 
The objection will be r^sed that he can buy Jus cotton it 
a lower rate in Lit erpool But we are confronted with the 
facts already referred to, that wfiifc m Lombay yams 
advanced ^and cotton frll in once during the latter half of 
1S85 BO thit the m irgin of profit/or the spinner was greatly 
f nUrged^ the nfergm in L incashire during the same period 
became less in spite of the closing of mills in Oldham foi 
thirteen weeks and a reduction of per cent in the wages 
of the operatit es Ihere wen no strikes no lock outs no 
reductions of wages in Bombay Wh it constitutes the 
difference between the two industries * Ihere is no * 
solution possible but this that the cost of production is 
payable in gold in 1 ngland and in stlvi r in India, and 
that the Bombay millowners cm undtrsill thin Lancashire 
rivals in the Chinese market because the price payable 
there in silver is worth its full vilue to them while it suffeis 
a loss of 25 i>er cent in thi proass of being remitted to 
hngland The very sime mercantile experts howevei 
who contend that they can c irry on business in piece goods 
without caring what the rate of exehuige may be adin t 
tha^ the depreciation of silver h is h id i at effi ct m 
meriting the suppliesof Indian wheat and so fuiemgdown 
the prices of agricultui il produce in this country This is 
quite as serious a matter as the stagnation mil impe ndmg 
elecay of our cotton mdust-y Mr John Bright moretlim 
a year ago said he thought the price of coin had readied 
the lowest level md a good many optimists say the same 
thing now, when there has been a further tleclme of about 
20 per cent But the information recenid from India is 
that the new crop will be larger than that of last ye ir, md 
It seems to be within the range of possibility that if 
exchange continues to fall Indian wheat may Ik. sold in 
the English market at 25s a (|uarur In such a cise whii 
IS to become of Bntish agriculture ^ Cockney critics 
com^acently remark that rents must be cut down But 
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this mons the loss to Lowland of an enormous amount of 
capital which now goes to meet the fun^ available for the 
employment of labour Are we .with our ever growing 
populationi to look, on quietly at the 'iccomplishment of 
this work of natioital ruin, without stirring hand or foot 
to avert the catastrophe ^ , 

I have now completed giy survey of the whe^e situation 
and I cl iim to have established two propositions (i) that the 
f ill in the price of silvei is due not to natural causes but 
to the arbitrary action of European Governments following 
the example and guided by the advice of England and (2) 
tliat this depreciation h is had a material effect in producing 
nd intensifying the economical and socid evils from which 
rngland herself is the principal sufferer The inference is 
ob\ lous that i combined attempt should be made by all the 
British interests alTectcd to induce or compel the Government 
to send rc preseniaiives to an Intel n itional Conference for the 
purpose of effecting the rehabilitation of silver For years 
]>ast all the other commercial nations have looked longmgly 
to England to take the initiative m •^his matter A super 
stitious devotion to monometilhsm his led successive 
<.jovcmments to refuse to give a helping hmd towards 
bringing silver into general use \s money having a freed 
iiBo to gold But the question be comes of gre iter urgency 
with every day that passes Earl ^jrev has lately addressed 
to the itmc!, two elaboiate 1« Uers in which he repeats the 
familiar ai^uments against bimetallism and proposes to 
iclieve the scm-city of gold by issuing /1 notes m this 
< ountry against 1 reserve of silver varying with the maricet 
price of the metal It may be doubted if the preference of 
T nglishmcn for the sovereign over a niece of duty paper 
could be easily overcome but in any case this expedient 
would have little ot no effect as what is wanted is a new 
instrument of international exchange anel the £\ notes 
would be useless out of Lnghnd Ihe only plan that 
would gne us real relief would be the establishment by 
common consent of a fixed ratio between gold and sil\ er 
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—I do not say that that ratio must necess inly be i r 5i— 
which would allovi^the United States and the Continenta! 
Powers of Euroge to' brtitg freely into circulaticm the stocks 
of silver now lying useless m the ^^ojial banks We are 
frequently tdd that iny such arrangement would be futile, 
md that the pnee of silver mu^ inevitably be regulated by 
the latf of sui:m]y and demand* But the contention of 
bimetallists Is tnat the natural iction of this law has been 
violcfttly disturbed by the demonetization of silver and that 
the free coinage of silver as well as gold would restoie i 
demand which should never have been cut off It would 
not be impossible, I should think to mike such an arrange 
meat with the owners of silver mines is would prevent the 
market from being stamped by a gieatly incrcised annual 
production consequent on the ipprcciation of the metal 
Mr C Daniell argues that if the ratio were fixed above the 
present market price the natives of India would hasten to 
com their silvei into rupees with which they would buy 
gold from abroad at (say) i or to ors that would l>e 
worth in their own country 19 o/s of silver But the prices 
of the two metils in Indi i would quickly vdjust themselves 
to the ratio fixed in the universal m irki t Earl Grey m iin 
lams fhat this would lx a violation of existing contracts 
but how many pnst contracts hive bien violated by the 
irtificial depri ciation of 4 ilv<r^ We cannot rcirice our 
steps without injuring some interests but if we continue to 
advance m the path marked out by unenmpromising mono 
metallists, nothing but rum aw uts us 
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C1 MI M Imh V 111(1 Kij|>iitina form the Indi i of the H ijas 
Then la in<l((d groups, of nativi States els( where, suth 
as the Kittiiwir piincip Jiiies of Ilomhi) or tlie Ri)piil 
kinglets with then tin) t ipiuils hidden in the llmviliyan 
\ illej s while here ind thea from the widf* oce in of 
liriUsh dominion, rise sohtiry isliiids of nitive tcrntori 
lik< Hydtril«ad ind Mjsrfia Hut the two politieal (h\i 
sions of Centrd Indi i ind Kajputana with H ih iw ilpui imi 
the Sil h Stale loiin an unbroken sheet of eouutr) owned 
b> indi^i nous Jinnies stretchui^ from the Sutlej and thi 
Indu''to the (list ml Nirbuddi i himelad States in which 
thr iiieu nt form ol nili siirviv* s almost utich inged uul 
whire the mfliitnei of Wistini eivili/ition ind 1 ne,hsli 
methods ire litili p( re« jitible There is no part eif Ilin 
dust in so mteii stiOj, is this for those who dtJi^ht to kaiii 
the seen t iiuu r lift of the Indi m jx opie from whose stuck 
hive sprung the vinous raets ol the, \\ (st Llsewhta 
must be sought the ,^re it lud somotmies doubtful tnunijih 
of I n^li:>h eisili/ itiod the mist thicuii^d jioits ol Bombay 
iiid Cilcutti eilies Iir>,« i thnn ( I isgow ind 1 iveriKKil 
whifh have risen wild< i few geiuritions bicl mud loits 
or ITindii vjlli^ts roulel ileine lx seen the laws uid re^u 
lalions winch bind Bntish Indn into i well oale ltd and 
bviino^i ne inis system thi agular bi/1 irs ind turn bungi 
lows till Jills inilbirrieks ind courthouses tbi unlovely 
Jill ii>]iernilia eif a stroiii, active and unpicturesijue civili 
f iiion 

lilt U) discovti th( w up and woeif on \vhich Kni,l uid 
lus woven ihi new garmmt of M meheste r p iltern uid 
miiiiii dje in whicli she his cnwripjied so Urge i pirt 
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of Indi i we must turn iside from the beitcn paths of 
tourists into the (Jt let wjys of Rajasthan tht countr) of 
tlie Rajas whefe petty*chiefs with high sounding titles 
govern or misgovern in patntrehaV st;^lt i simple ind 
docile people and visit towns and villages wht ri the face 
of the Enghshman has been rafcly seen Lven m this land 
of perpetual afternoon there is a <*li tnge There is no dis 
inrt 5*0 rfemote no village so deeplj buned in primeval 
jungle in which the name and presence and power of the 
British Government are not known and felt as a living 
force and where in a nativt State there is most oppres 
Sion thence ire prayers most often dirccte d to tht distant 
Sirkar for aid and redress I or in N vine Indi i the British 
t ovemment appears to the people not the r ipicious d( inon 
which so many denationalized hnglishmm le fond of 
]j< rtra> ing it but is the spirit of benefictnce as in 
earthly providence which alone can restriin the evil 
pissions of despotic rulers In British India the C overn 
ment is not altogether beloved A bioo»l of newspipii 
w ritt 1 s has been 1 eared wlio in gratiluik for aniducation 
^r ituitously given n vik the lultrs whose ehii f ik sin h is 
been to make India prosperous ind frci 1 he mass of tin 
peoplcf who hive niturallv short memories h ive for^oltei^ 
tin old diys of anarchj when no one eould ko< p jiroperi) 
or wife (.xcept bj his own strong irm whin tin peasini 
drove his plough armed with his speir ind shield iiul 
could not know if he would cvti nap where hi hid sunn 
1 he British law courts an too precise iiid pi i haps •too 
honest for the Orient il who next to rtctivin i bribe 
loves to give one, and thus enjoj the dilight of believing 
that his adversar) has been worsted not iloni by the aut» 
malic action of the law but by his own rupees jiidictoush 
expen^d Our regulations are too inflexibk ind n id for 
the soP shiftless Indian who lives from hmil to mouth 
and feeh> the atmosphere of hie too rirtfied imk ss he bi 
deeplv in debt Hclosesthf most engiossin j mtiiest of his 
existence when hisperpetuil struggle with the money lender 
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IS interrupted by i swift legal process which compels him 
to pay his debt or sweeps away ^is poor chattels fiom his 
mud hut in execution of a decree Bat intbe native States 
of Central India he has experienced none of these civilized 
inconveniences His simple life not been troubled by 
the unfathomable mysterie^ of codes and 091^ of council 
which every British subject by a sad pretfnee is expected 
to read and understand He only knows and fdtk that in 
the Biitish Government there is a mysterious potver high 
above Rajas and M iharijas which they fe ir and must 
ob« y He sees this power exercised m his favouf, and not 
against him He is iccustomed to look to the English 
ofheer as his 1 ist and surest refuge against oppression with 
the result that the people in India most attached to the 
Govemme nt ind most leady to obey its slightest wish, arc 
often to be found among the population of native States 
In this general sentiment of affection ind respect is con 
tamed the chief chaini of political work ind its best rewrard 
I h( jKiliuc il agent who leprescnts the Government in a 
n itive State and is the official adviser of the chief and th< 
channel of his commupication with the higher and more 
distant authorities has been cleverly sketched by Mr 
Aberigh M lekay in his Twenty one Days in India 
His flig his tame tiger his Raja and his ar of authority 
have bci n diawn by the hand of a m ister But the portrait 
is admittedly a caricature No doubt ofiicers may be met 
possessing somt, family likeness to the picture whose self 
consciousness and importance crown them as with the 
nimbus of i medi-ev d saint But amiable weaknesses such 
as these ire little regarded by the Indian, to whom life is 
but a serious ende x\ our to inswer the nddle of the painful 
cirth ind whose powers of humour are undeveloped He 
looks behind these thin pretences with whicK the self 
sutficient political agent asserts his individuality', andi^es— 
what a superficial caricaturist could not see—a true min 
representing a living power This is no man m buckram 
no si-aiecrow dressed in the Foreign Office rags and 
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patches This young avihan or staff corps captain is in 
the eyes*of the Raja^d his subjects the incarnation of the 
unseen Siricir, &n Avatdr of strength and jusfice, the 
shnne to which the, poor may succXSsOiUy appeal when 
they have vainl) weaned with their prayers the vermilion 
sniearetf deijies of the villn^ The British officer in 
n itive States, *Tarel> appears in the character of the magis 
ti ate thd policeman or the tax collector These unap 
preciated functions belong to the Raja and his servants who 
are the lightning conductors to diaw down the popular 
ivrath* Hence the Englishman in Native India if he be 
patient and sympathetic is loved by the people nnd only 
feared by the chief The children do not run ind hide is 
he passes by and often riding along the country ways 
where perhaps no Englishman has ever passed before and 
where he and his Government must h ive bee n no more 
th^n a name, the village women will come out and place their 
duskv naked bibes b< fore his horse ind induce him by 
such gentle persuasion to listen to some simple trouble 
It IS doubtful whether the Indian Government have 
evei realized the imjiortance which attaches to the selection 
of officers for politicil or diplomatic woik in native 
State? The opportunities for distinction an so great to 
this Service while the duties are m their nature so 
interesting that there has always been considerable com 
petition for the appointments and it should not have bee n 
difficult to select able ind expenenced employes But it 
has been a service of patron ige and suffc rs from the rtirse 
which attaches to (very depirtment in which inierest and 
nyt merit determines both the original appointment and the 
subsequent promotion Until recently it has been exclu 
sively filled by n^litary officers, and the history of Indii 
will prove how brilliantly and successfully many of them 
have ftilfilled their duties Indeed, it is probiblc that for a 
large ftumber of appointments under the Foreign Office 
military officers transplanfed early and cuefully trained 
under intelligent suocrvision are preferable to the iveragi 
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of Chilians who brought up m a ngid school of Hw ami 
pnjc edurt “ind expecting, in the slov^ly arrangements of 
a n iti\ e St il<, the same system and orddt th xt prevails m 
a British distiict ^r^«pt to be impatient of the irregulaii 
tics and anomilics which everywhere abound On the 
other hand, there -ire man^political agencies jvhere a com 
petent and pi icticil knowledge of crimimJ law is essential 
and w heie hoimdnry disputes and igran in troubles between 
chiefs ind pcoph can only be understood and settled b) 
one who his been thoroughly trained in the revenue 
systems oi Bntish India md who has had to work out 
similir probUms in i hnd rexenue settlement that best 
of ill possible schools for teaching knowledge of and sym 
(xath) with the people The best solution of the difficult) 
would probibly be to divide politic il appointmtnts equolh 
between luliiai) nnd civil oflicers comjKlling all to pass i 
prohition of two yi irs m a British district and only finalb 
S( leetm^ those who were repotted by the local government 
undti which they liadseivtd to be patient intelligent self 
uiiint anddiscriet 

1 u more anxiety is shown now than m former diys to 
seeur< good nonum < s for th( Indun Foreign Office which 
|iis to n greit i xlent shaken itself free from the i^ehss 
favouritism ol the i»asi ind it may leasonably be hoped 
that till diploinalie strvice maj t\ entu,illy become what it 
should Ik —th^ reeogni/td ambition of the ablest of H(r 
Mi|esi)s Indiin scriants, connection with which was in 
admitted proof of merit The standard of work of e\er\ 
kintl I nsmg md the exigencies of the Empire demand 
that Its mportmt mieusts in critical times and com 
pile 111 d md difficult situations should not be entrusted to 
mm who hiv^. onl) bc« n distinguished as useful aides de 
cimp imtr lined ca\ iliy oHicers or stupid sons of countrx 
iKighbours m I n *land Such were it is true always the 
mmoriu and thue iix mmy military officers m the 
politK il semet to day of the highest ibility and eipible 
tf ptrfuiming my duty that their country m ly rcquiit of 
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ihcm but no side door should be left open to inconi 
pcKnu. m a servitp wh;ch needs high ind exceptional 
qu ilifications n'all its members 

Every Englii.hmyi in official life m Ipdia represents his 
country in a special manner and from an estimate of his 
1 mdhnefss 'resource and course a very large numlier of 
tue Indian popalation ttke then measure of the virtues of 
the government of which he is the servant And if this be 
the case in British India where English officials abound 
and where unf ivourable impressions of one might be cor 
rected*by an observation of the merits of another far more 
IS it true of Native India where the political agent is often 
the only Englishman with whom chief md people come m 
contact If he be p iticnt sympathetic and wise die hands 
of the Government ue stiengihf ned if he Ik can less ind 
Ignorant of native ways the failure is duly felt and in 
critical times will cause irreptrable mischief Patience is 
the daughter of knowlet’ge and an intxpinenced iiul 
Ignorant politicil officer is impiticnt and irritable beciuse 
hr IS not in symjiath) with the people whose feelings and 
modes of thought he does not undersimd lie is shocked 
It improprJbties which ate the everj day incidents of i 
native court he is astontsheel to find thit forgery yr 
pe i^ury arc universally iccepied \r holding rank amon^ the 
line iits indepei\dence is misttken by him for insolence 
and subservience for honesty His measuu is taf tn very 
tjuickly by the sharp Brahman minister pf the Raja who 
bribes the native superintendent of his oflice to keep the 
s ihib m a reasonable tempt r He m ly still blustr i ind 
invoke the name and dignity of the Government to conjure 
w ith but al{ the native world knows that he is thr si ive of 
i slave and th<\]t the white robed munshi who rejds his 
petitions IS his master 

kltheiugh the rule of Native India may superficially be 
described as despotism tempered by fear of the Biiiish 
Government yet it must rfot be supposed that thi re are no 
furthe r and pow erful checks on the i \t rcise of autocratic 
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pou ct These are found lo Rajput States m the indepen 
d( nt spirit and family equality with the»<*!iief of all the great 
landholders and nobles sprung from the'^une stock and 
reidy to unite m active opposition if he threatens their 
position or privileges In Mahratta States this influence is 
wanting but m Central India the rulers of suclf princi 
paliUes are of different nee to the vast niajonty of their 
subjects who would not endure from them the oppression 
which they might submit to from their incient bercditaiy 
princts rh( right of the oppressed to lesist is generally 
in abeyance The cultivating class in this part of India 
are loo gtntle to withstand tyruiny as would the bold 
hardy nces of the Punjab Worn down by generations of 
servitude and anarchy the Pav llntannica has not yet 
brought thf m sufficient confidence to assert even the most 
elen entiry rights of humanity They are content to suffer 
It is their only hentage 

The Muhammadan dynasties of Central India are liki 
the Mahratt i the mere outcome of conquest by foreign 
adventurers They have no root in the country the rural 
population of which is purely Hindu and they are com 
l>ellcd to temper the strictness of Islamitic ruU by prudent 
consideration for the sentiment of the indigenous race 
But I doubt if Muhammadan rule is ever acceptable to 
nonconforming popul itions T he modern f urk is a very 
tolerant person though in a disagreeable contemptuous 
way and the Chiistians in lurkty xre far better treated 
than are schismatics and dissenters by the Russian Cov ei n 
ment across the border but there is nevertheless an 
instinctive deep rooted dislike to the Turkish Government 
among all subject Christian races although tJieir specific 
grievipces miy be few In the same manner the Imperiil 
luleof Indian princes like Baber and Akbar was toleruu 
• nough They fought for glory not for the love of God 
and their enthusiasm had m it no element of jthdd • Imim 


\ holy war waged against in6dets and idolaters 
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Shaukam in his book ‘Badar Fdid tdls a story to the 
effect that Fametljne the conqueror inquired of the Ka<:is 
of his court whether his slam soldi^s or those of his enemy 
would enter Pafadi^e A learned m«> replied 'Ctuhammad 

(may the peace of Gq<^ be on him') has said Some hght 
from rehgipus zeal some to ^ow their valour and some to 
display their ^military talents * Of these, only those will 
rciysh Paradise who fight for God alone 

Fottunately for the peace of India there is, to day no 
strung spint of Muhammadan fanaticism directed against the 
Government for it is understood that thl: faith of Islair 
nowhere enjoys greater security and toleration than in 
Hindustan and all attempts of disloyal persons to inciu 
the Uletna f against us and to declare India a country m 
which jthdd may be waged against tlie Gov emment failed 
completely and ignominiously Yet there is undoubtedly 
some Islamitic revival in the country the dry bones are 
beginning to stir and more fervour is shown by hfuhamm i- 
dans in combating schism within Islam and in denouncing 
idolatry without The kss strict followers of the Prophet 
w ho make offerings at shrines and reverence derv ish« s ind 
fal^irs, are held up to reptrobation as Didatn, or heretics I>y 
the straightcr sects while Walnbceism, representing in 
Its non political significance a more ascetic dogmatic ind 
zealous creed t^an the easy Hinduired form of faith now 
prevalent has gaii\ed numerous adherents m the northern 
provinces I do not however, anticipate that Wahabceism 
will ever become popular Its severe and unamiabk 
features are better suited to the Arabs of the Nejd than to 
the self'indu^ent people of India who, in ado^iting IsHm 
have not lost the dreamy lotus eating sentiment that per 
vaded theif ancient Hindu creed and who listen to tin 
curses showered on those who cat opium, or dnnk spiuts ot 
frequent nautches with the snme nversion with which th< 
temperate Englishman regards the eccentric fuutieismof 
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Sir \\ jifnd I awson ami the Blue Ribbon Army It is 
difiiciilt t/) cleiermim what directio^i Muhammadan (xcitt 
iiKot m i) lake and it may subside as quietly«ancl is quicklj 
IS iL h IS arisen But of its existence there is no doubt and 
tlu qrowth of rehqtous fervour and consequent intolerance 
his not improved the conditiO^ of Hindu popu^ifions sub 
lect to Muhimmidan rulbrs Its effects •'re \isiblc in 
furl ei Lg)pt S^jria md Aiibia and it was ndt to be 
expected ih it India should altogether escape the contagion 
ilihoui.h here the simpithetic ittitude of thi Government 
uid their sinecie desire to nnesiigite ind remove in\ 
Miihiinmidin grievance or disibilit> have deprived the 
i^ititioii of Its chief pohlieal importance The symptom 
most constant in Indu is the incnasing imtition between 
Hindus and Muh imm id ms which his biought them into 
conflict 111 sonu plicis ind is even where shown m the 
dis|)osiuon to complain to British officers of real or imagin ir\ 
slights or insults to temples and mosques oi interruption of 
the freedom of worshippi rs Sui h eompl unts are g< nerilh 
frn olous iiul it tna\ trtil) besiul that in India Aluhainmi 
d inism assume s its most amiable foim md that fan iticisin 
11 the foim so faimhu in 'Vfgh mistan and Cenlial Asia is 
ilin»>st unknown It is a curious fact whether to be ex 
plained on psychological or gcogr^hical grounds that the 
nearer tin m jghbourhcKxl to the trans frontier fanatic the 
more indiftcient is the Indian population The Mulnmmi 
dins of the Punjab arc singularly uersc to dogmitic 
thcologi md oit far less fanatical than those who live 
suiinunded by i Hindu population in Madras and Bengal 
lluic lit SIX Muhammidan Stitcs m Central India, 
but th> onl) one of great im|xirtince is thit of Bhopal 


lleir the proportion of Hindus to the ruling creed is nine 
T » one 6unc 717004 to i Muhiininadan total of 82 164 


I Ins IS n iturally a I irgcr proportion than elsewhere m the 
])iinince tlie iwpulition of which is nine millions and a 


qiHiUi and whin tlu Hmclus ire to the Muhimmadans in 


tlie piopuition of thirteen to one but the dififeruice is chiefly 
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due to the influence of the capital which ittracts a linjt 
number of foreigi; Muhammadan immigrants Ihe culti 
vating population is allnost purely Hindu * 

Muhammadans m British India have urged their claims 
to Government employment with much enei^ and success 
and althbygh they do not ^til themselves of the educa 
tional ad\ancages ofleted friiely to all with the simc 
readiness as liindus yet they have insisted on their right 
to ippointments pioportional at least to their numeric il 
position in the gpneral [lopul ition This eUim the British 
Government has been quite willing to corlctde It his fe't 
that m a considerable part of India the Muhammad ms, 
were the ruling powtr list in authority before Knglish 
suprcmic) and that it would be both wise md ^enerous to 
entrust them with a full and lur share of administrative 
oflices But It must not be understood th it the primiple 
which the followers of Islam assert in their own favour 
they aie willing to apply in favour of others when tiny 
possess the authority and in Bhopal with a verj few 
eveeptions th< officials are Muhunmidan—i creed which 
the mass of the )>tople regird not onl) without sympathy 
but with pobitivi a\ersi9n 

The authority of the Ka/is or 'aw offictis holding i 
religious stilus as mterpnteis ot th< Korm ind its com 
mentanes is m purelv Muhimmadui Siitcs a strong 
protection igainsi othci il tyr innj Ml import int decisions 

are loiw irded to them for opinion xnd nvision ind the 
civil and crimintl courts arc imible to rnforce thiirjudg 
inents m opposition to the orthodo\ interpieli rs o! the 
Divine law The Ka/i cliss is is ma\ be imagined 
prejudiced and anogant ind ilthough their InovvUd^i 
of the rules ^nd prescriptions of Isl im m i\ lx complete 
yet their practice difleis widely from those principles of 
evidence and equity with which Bntish Indu is familiii 
for all this they form in purely Muhimmadm com 
munities a wholesome check, on despotism ind the ortho 
dox Moslem h is been often proteete d by them ag iinst 
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injustict But where the population is Hindu and only the 
ruling, bofly "Muhammadan then tjie ii^lirposition of the 
Ka/i and his interference wiA thd normal* action of the 
law courts ts an intoltraWe grievance The great majonty 
of the popul ition arc placed under disabilities of the most 
oppressive kind and their position m a court of faw is no 
better than that of the Jei^ m the Dark Ages In illus 
tratiun of this I will quote from a criminal case noiV lysng 
b( fore me for confirmation, removed from the ct^izance 
of a Muhammadan State for gross misca,mage of jiEstice 
1 he case was one against the chief city magistrate a man 
of hit.h position ind his subordinates for torturing and 
healing to]|[death a Hindu arrested on a chaise of theft 
The principal has been condemned by the political officer 
who tried the case to ten years rigorous imprisonment and 
the lesser ofienders to shorter terms on abundant and satis 
f ictor) testimony Some time igo the case was heard by 
atompettnt ind honest judge in thenatixt State and the 
record of his inxesbgation containing the identical evidence 
on which the men hate now been convicted was sint to the 
K171 for opinion which ran as follows 

1 I he prisoners are Muhamtnadans All the^witAcsses fm&nw m 
thw l'K:kup v.ho ^ive evidence against them save ontf Amir Ah are 
Hindus Therefore then evidence cannot used against Moslems as 
thc) ire 

One of the pnsonen m the lock up (Amir All) is certainly of thc 
true faith but he v\as a prisoner under trial charged with an oiTence^ and 
therefore his evidence capnot be admitted 

3 here is one other Moslem witness against the pnsonen viz 
ViiuuUah but it is contrar) to Muhammadan law for any one to be 
(ondcnincd on the evidence of one witness rherdbre the i^tsonets 
should be icleased 

I his opinion was fouvaided to the chirf mufti of thc State 
(chief lavtr officer) who confirmed the dectsibn, as did the 
luling pnace 

It will b< readily unoerbtood that with fhe Taw of tv\ 
d<ncc thus applied the Hindu community do not regard 
the rule of Ishm with in) favour 
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It IS not possible to discuss hue with "iny completeness 
the reasons for Ae anira<»ity which seems mci easing, 
between Hindus and Muhammadans and which constitutes 
the chief future danger to pubhc y^nquillity *No subject 
deserves more careful consideration and inquiry or more 
patient offort of the Goveniment to avert or mmimirc the 
danger I h^ve already said that m India Islam is ordi 
naqiy seen m its least a^ressive and fanatical form But 
It still IS an active proselyti/mg creed and shows no signs 
of decreasing vitality Africa will probably be completely 
occypied by it and Christianity, which is aiot is acceptable 
to the lower intelligences of that continent will 1 h driven^ 
giaduilly from the held In India Muhammadanism has 
gained largely and its rate of progression tends continually 
to inciease For in the slow disintegration and dccomposi 
tion of Brahmanism due to contact with Western ideas and 
science, when Hindus, seeing their ancient deities tottering 
on their shrines, cist about for some new creed to repi in 
that which is passing awa) Muhammidantsm has found its 
opportunity Christianity so far has not shown sufficient 
idaptability to attract educated converts who do nut fail to 
notice that modem criticism has treitid its masteries md 
dogmas with as little respect is the myths of Hinduism 
Moreover it is huidrcipped by the compulsory neutrality of 
the Government which* in self defence imid tlu clamour of 
contending creeds has adopted the sensible ittitnih of the 
proconsul of Achaia when he drove the Jews from the 
judgment seat, and refused to decide questions of religious 
law or observance 1 or the Christian convert there is no 
future outside the mission fold Originally of low cistc 
his social position m the native community becomes aftr i 
conversion stUl more degraded His family treat him as 
an outcast aftd disown him while his Chnsthn rulers 
Ignore his change of creed as a matter to them mdilferent 
Many trades and professions are closed to Iiim by the 
simple process of boyc^^tting which flourishes in India is 
luxunantly as in Ireland while Europeans do not care to 
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roof as the dwelling place The manure heaps are also 
generally widim the vHlage And, thoi^h the insides of 
dwelhttgs are «alhiost always beautifully dean, their waste 
and garbage are syept out into tl)c street to be trampled 
into the foul mud in the rams and in the dry weather to be 
blown about the village till they rot or at best are thrown 
upon the dunghill or into one of the holts I have men 
tioned above 

Finally many of the domestic habits of the people are 

conducive to health The practice of sleeping on the 
ground 6n thin mats, instead of on the charpaib oi 
native bedsteads, which cost very little and are indeed 
usually to be found m the houses though used for other 
purposes is almost universal It is preferred so the people 
say as being cooler but the effect of sleeping almost in 
direct contact with ground damp as 1 have described must 
be injurious The ventilation of the houses is often im 
perfect and, especidly when cittle or other animals ire 
kept under tlic same roof is a source of iliseasi Souk 
sanitary authoiities consider th< practice of lecping the 
floors or coveiing them with a hard suffice of mixed clay 
aid cow dung to be dangerous though i Hindu woman 
looks on this as essential to cleanliness And lime washing 
is not as common or is frequent as it should be 

I ha\e thus roughly sketched the principal sanitary 
defects of Indian \illages I now turn to the means c’f 
remedying these defects 

As r^^ards water supply there is usually one thing only 
to be done—to provide good wells lortunitely this is 
seldom impracticable Where there is a tank or i stream 
wells may almost always be constructed which will yield lu 
ample supply of wholesome water by percolation In othi \ 
villages where wells exist thty can often be jilaced in \ 
good sanitary condition at no great expense or, if not new 
vvdU with pun. sources of supply can generilly be con 
structed in another situation 1 his costs momv which th« 
village alone often cannot or will not afford But much is 
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betftg done from local fun<k. In dte Bombay Presidency, 
<tll orcupied land pays a special ^ #j; per emit onits 
assessment to Gervenuama revenue, a pSt^on tii vhu^ is 
devoted to primary eduSttion, the remaifider, vat^ the 
control of Che Local Government committees, tti oa^ pid^o 
works , and a system differing from this only in ddbols pns 
vails in other {provinces The local committees now devote 
a considerable sum annually to aid villages within dcmr 
circles m improving their water supply, and every year a 
considerable number of wells ire thus constructed or put 
order In Bombay, in i S84 about 157 000 rupees -ilere spent 
* in this way in aid of the contributions of the villagers 9y 
steady perseverance in this course to the necessity of 
which Government and generally the local bodies are fully 
alive a great improvement in the general water supply of 
villages will be effected wuhm no long period And tt 
should be added, that many village wells are yearly con 
structed by private benevolence, this being one of the 
good works which hts religion specially enjoins on the 
wealthy and charitable Hindu 1 he chief difficulty is to 
induce the people to confine themselves for drinking pur¬ 
poses to pure water when it has been supplied—a difficulty 
to which I shall again refer 

To remedy the other defects I have described, no large 
expenditure it will have been seen is requisite Almost 
ill that is needed is, in the words of Mr Hewlett, the able 
and energetic Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of Bdmbay, simple cleanliness ’ 

The first md indispensable thing to be done is to 
pcrsuidt the people genu ally, or at least the most in- 
fluenti il classes of the need of sanitation and to tndoQ' 
trinate them with its elementary principles And is 
not liasy In the case of water, for instance 1 have]idKr<m 
above that the p«)ple will not willingly incur a bttfc-cxaS 
labour to fetch pure water A woman will djs^ fEMW 
from a polluted tank, and lettir^ it stand fi>f a iew^hoilrs 
till the mud has settled to the bottom of the jjir,. will say 
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that At IS sod than the water of a pure well 

her airways 4SuUc it and why not 

fincSs^f^ difficult to conceive that water which nice to 
the tasftii ttsV comayi the invisible germs of disease The 


ryo^^agasn cannot easily reahze that a dun^iU which has 
been So the middle of vill^e for gencrauons can be 


unhealthy* that the hlth of cattle is dangerous near a house 
where ffiey* have always stood or that the air oi the vill<^e 
IS eontaminated by the stench of ordurt or of rotting refuse 
4^1^ jt but out of sight Their notion of sanitation is to 
d^Kwit offensive mittcr m some comer where it is not 
seen Nevertheless 1 believe that all the people generally 


want 18 teaching on such points as these 1 hey have a 
nature tendency to cleanliness Ceremonial punty is of 
the essence of then religion The mstdes (A their houses 
as I have said are well kept a Hindu housewife would 
be ashamed of visible dirt And m their persons (I refer 
of course, to the Hindus the low or out c istes are mostly 


exceedingly filthy) they are scrupulously clean My own 
expenence—which is not inconsiderable in mumcipal affairs 
—'IS, that where effective sanitation has once been mtro 
duced, the people soon begin to appreciate its benefits, and 
ire the first to complain if they thmk it is being neglecte(| 
And there arc cases where the people in small towns have 


voloatarily formed sanitary committees 

Much 1$ bemg done to teach the people, and especially 
the rising generation the elements of sanitation In 1879 
tl^p Government of India issued an excellent sanitary pnmer 
whiA «, I believe, very generally taught in schools Fvery 
mujutipnl town is in its degree a centre for the diffusion 
of ssgmtary knowledge in the surrounding district And the 
office of Government especially the inspectors of vac 
dtiaCym, who the rural health officers, are unceasing m 
thblr efforts to explain to the people the first principles of 
the silence. 1 would particukuly mention the sanitary 
dialogues prepared a few years ago by Dr Bcllew, S mitary 
Coffumsnoaer to the Punjab and the admirably simple^ and 
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intelligible instructions to village he^ men lately published 
by Mr Hewlett • 

But when which I repeat is e^ential, we have made 
the people undentand to some extent the elemen!tmy rules 
of health, there must be some authority tn enforce necc^ry 
regulatiofis, and some machinery to carry out the^sanitation 
of the village to effect its daily cleansing and the diurnal 
senioval of all its filth and to construct the srhall sanitary 
works sutfdCL dramtge reclamation of foul spots and the 
like which are wanted 

1 have mentioned above that at least in most provinces, 
the inspectors of vaccination generally able and energetic 
medical men in the service of the Government are also 
rural health officers 1 heir vaccination duties lead them to 
traverse constantly the rural districts and to see much of 
the inner life of the people while their professional know¬ 
ledge gives them a clear insight into the sanitary defects 
and needs of the villages It is their duty a duty which 
most of them perform with much zeal and no inconsiderable 
success to explain to the people mo to bring to the notice 
of the local authorities and of the Government these defects 
and requirements But they have no executive authority 

It has been proposed to supersede this system by a 
regularly organized sanitary service with executive authority 
to compel the uloption of the suggi stions its officers may 
make Such a service, however if sufficiently numerous 
to be really efficient would be very costly it would add to 
the Taumber of luthonties from whom the villagers have to 
receive orders which is already too great and is one of 
the weak points of our administration and as it would 
naturally look solelv to sanitation, it would be apt to harass 
and innoy the [leople by injudicious interference with thar 
prejudices or by demanding works beyond their means 
And after all it would effect little, it might issue orders 
but the machinery to carry them out does not exist 

To meet the latter difficulty a system communal 
forced labour has been suggested Every inhabitant of the 
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village would be tiound to aid in giving elTect to the. 

directions of the sanitary authonty by his personal labour 
or, eburse, by paying a substitute I cannot but think, 
that such a system,,if not, asii well might be,* actually 
dangerous, would be so universally disliked as to be m- 
efficioQL 'Forced labour is always, and justly, unpopular 
Its general abolition is always reckoned as one of the 
benefits conferred by British nile, nnd it <{oc!> not now 
exist save m a few places to meet emergencies such a.s the 
tbepatened bursting of leservoirs, which are generally and 
imminently dangirous to iht locality Sanitary forced 
labour would be far more unpopular than any other You 
cannot insult a respectable Hindu more than by telling him 
to take L broom and sweep since this implies that he is an 
out caste whose bubiness it is to do so, and that is what this 
law would amount to 1 inally such a law would merely 
occasion spasmodic efforts to clean up when the appear 
ance of the health officer might be looked for every two 
or three >earb which might do more harm than good and 
would not ensure the constant daily effort and attention 
which IS really needed 

Since measures of reform 011 such lines as these wiU 
be attended with difficulties and are not likely to pro, 
duce any considi rablc improvements it would seem better 
to fall back on the ancient village organization of the 
country and to attempt to utilire for sinitary purposes its 
immemorial machinery 

Except in Bengal where it cm hirdly l>e said to etibt 
the village commuoity prevails almost throughout India 
under one of two general tjpes Under the joint form 
most common m Up|>er India the village is ruled by a com 
mittee, or “ Panchayct ' of its hereditary elders, members 
of the propnetary body a village anstocnc) , under the 
simple form, prevalent m the west and south, by a single 
head ttoui (or exceptionally by two he id men Imtu oen whom 
the functions are divided) the chief of the governing family 
if there is but one, or their represent itives if there are 

ee 
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more families than one In either case, the ‘ Panchayet 
or the bead man, is assisted by the vUl^e accountant 
in ofhcrr sometimes hereditary 5ometi|Qes stipendiary 
usually belonging to one of the literary castes, and possess 
ing a certain amount of education In vdiat follows, I 
refer specially to the simple form *of village g^emment 
But a system suitable with single head men needs only 
some dilTercnces in detail to render it applicable to village 
committees ind indeed the latter prob'ibly possess some 
advantages for sanitary administration ^ 

4 should be disposed then under due control and'with 
proper precautions (which are very necessary since some 
he id men arc disposed to make use of their powers to annoy 
people on bad terms with them) to entrust the sanitary 
authority in villages to the head men assisted by the ac 
countants In Madras and Bombay the head men already 
possess police (Kiwcrs and magisterial jurisdiction m certain 
tnfling cases and under the Bombay Village Police Act of 
(867 the Pitel as he is there called when specially 
auihpn/ed by Goxernment even now has some sanitiry 
authority and is empowered to punish by a tnilmg fine or 
by a day s confinement certain sanitary offences such as 
defiling the witer supply or the committing or occasioning 
nuisances These powers might perhaps be both extended 
and enlarged with advantige It would probably be im¬ 
practicable to t Ktend them at once to all head men, but this 
should be the ultimate object and the generality of ‘ Patels 
might perhaps even now receue them so that the not 
possessing them should be looked on as exceptional and 
discreditable And the powers under the Act might abo 
be enlarged in the direction of giving the ‘ Patel' greater 
mitiativi smc( at present he can take action only on com 
plaint received 

Some motive must however be supplied, if anything 
appreciable is to be effected, to induce the head man to take 
an interest 111 and to perform diligently and effectually, his 
sanitary functions Such a motive must besought in either 
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the hope of reward or the fear of punishmeot, and, while 
not overloiJcing the 4 ct«r the former should be chitfK 
relietf on The stipend which Bombay Patel^ rccei\ e— 
a percentage on the village revenOc often m the shape of 
exemptiM of their herei^tiry land from assessment—is 
small, while their duties and responsibilities have become 
of late years much more burdensome, and the control and 
supervision requisite to enforce the performance of their 
duties have inevitably tended to lower their position It 
>iW)uld be desirable to increase the stipend of each head 
man and that of his account int while he is entrusted with 
sanitary authority and to confer at the Jumabundy or 
annual meeting for the scrutiny of the \ illage returns some 
public mark of distinction, such is a sirpao or dress of 
honour a ssionl or a pair ol shawls upon those * Patels 
who might be found to ha\ e maintained their villages m thi 
best sanitary condition 

If village sanitary aulhoiity can in this way be provided 
for there remains tht question of securing the tgeiicj 
lequisite actuilly to cury out sanitation without imposing 
new and oppressn e burdens on tiu villagers 

It IS well known ihit i villige community originally 
comprised as indeed to some extint it still does a staff bf 
officials commonly called in Western India Balute Alute 
They all had duties to tht community intl in some cases 
to the Government also For the 1 liter they were generally 
remunerated by bits of land revenue free for the former 
by grim dues at harve st such as one h indful out of each 
bushel of corn and by other p« rquisitcs which were looked 
on as analogous to and as much a right as the revenue of 
the Government and were like it summarily recoverable 
They compnsed as well as tht head min ind iccountint 
the carpenter potter and blacksmith the w ishti m in and 
barber, the priest ind bard and ilso the menial iilligc 
servants low casti people known is Mahirs Mhangs 
Dhers Mehters, Bhangis and by other trib il names These 
people, under the orders of the head man performed certain 
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duties foi Government, such as to attend in revenue col 
lections and field inspections, to*cairy me&sagt», to escort 
treasure, and the like 1 o the villagers \hey rendered 
many services, the chief bf which was that of scavengcnng 
But the especial thing to notice is«that the whole tribe 
resident m the villag* jierhaps a dozen fimilies, men 
women ind children, i\as equdl} liable to the services, and 
equal!) Iiad rights to the remuner ition Thtir duties and 

emoluments were allotted among them by a chief, or 
Mak idam of their own under the orders of the ' Pate'^ ‘ 
and they usu Jl) wurkul as igncultur d I ilxiure rs when not 
engageel m their professional eUities 

When thirty or foriy yeirs ^o the first regiihr settle 
mentb of Lind Revenue were being mide m Bombay a 
measure which invohtd a lUcision upon many disphteil 
m liters m the ulmmistr itiun of each village tin rel itiuiis 
of thi cultivating vilhgc communities with the Bilute 
esjieridl) these me mil servints were fouml to he much 
stnmetl The latter compi imetl of their dues being with 
held the former thit the services weie not properlj 
performed or were unnecessary whde the dues were 
found to be i he ivy burden on the cultivators then in a 
depressed conelition This question was gem rally settled 
ujXMi the following lines Services rendered to Govern 
ment were ehstinguished from those rendered to the com 
luunity Foi the perform ince of the former duties if still 
required one or two ofReialors were iiiiHiinted from 
each funily hereehtmly liable to the service, who alone 
were to be called on to render them ind who were re 
munerited b) fixed sti|>fcnds With rtgwl to the latter 
duties the iieople were told that Governmint would no 
longer interfere to enforce cither the fulfilment of the 
services or the payment of the dui s, ind that they ibust 
arrange the matter amongst themselves If the fdmets 
wire performed satisfactorily tliey were told that th^ dues 
should be p lid, ind if not not and that disputes might 
be brought to the civil court foi decisjon, a way of evading 
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employ him from a belief founded on extended expei tence 
thit his new creed has remoxed his aj^cient prejudice 
against the br nd\ bottle 

The seJLi d dis-ibilip^s which attach to a Chnstian con 
vert uc not felt by a Muhammadan proselyte Ht is 
disowned it is true by the Hiidu family but he is wel 
coined with enthusiasm irto a wealthy numerous and 
powirful community where he can make new fnenJs ^nd 
conni ctions and where he may attain to a f ir higher social 
position than that to which his low bitth condemned him 
b> Hindu unalterable prescription Hence it is that Islam 
Utracts mmy >oung Hindus and the frail beiuties of the 
b i/a ir are the most active missionaries, and persuade many 
of their lovers to change tlieir creed 

Hinduism oi rather Brahmanism although in assimt- 
1 iting and receptive religion is not a prosclyti/mg one 
It allows and indirectly encouriges aboiiginal tribes to 
inter Its bounds that it may enlarge its area of paying 
subscribers to the ruling caste but it has no missionary 
enthusiasm Its strength is to sit still and it is thus unable 
to compete with the energetic propaganda of Islam Since 
Its \ igorous and successful attack on Buddhism, 2 000 years 
a^o It has shown itself eminently tolerant and has only 
cared to defend itself igamst outside attack It does not 
seek to destioy or subvert the creed of others Mabaraj i 
Smdhii subscribes to mosques and churches as will as 
temples Mihirija Holkar presents tazias* to^the Mu 
himmadans of Indore Notwithstanding this tolerant or 
indifferent spint it is a fact that the Hindus hate the 
Muhammadans much more intensely thm they are hated 
by them I he i eason is p irily resentment it the unscrupu 
lows prosel)tism of Islam often accompxnied by force or 
fiaud and partly from a remembrance of fierce and 
blooxl} persecutions which have occasionally been launched 
Igamst the Hindus b\ fanitical rulers, in which the idols 

kcpr<.scniUions of the tomb of Irn^ms Hassaa and Hus^m it the 
t stiv I of x]k Uohiinm 
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Iii\c b(<.n thrown clown the temples defiled And the 
worshippe rs slam If F ngl end were to conduct her mis 
sionary enterprises in India in the minnen favoured by 
1 slam when m power she would be^as hated in the East as 
she is to cidy lionoul’cd as the impartial (Protector of all pious 
people of every creed 

No more interesting speculation can be entered upon 
than th^ future religious belief of India It lias been dis 
cussed b> Sii Alfred Lyall in more than one essiy with the 
utmost ability but his cntical and philosophical mind has 
not allowed him to form or.at mj rate to express a definite 
opmion as to the ultimate result The conditions of the 
problem are too complicated for dogmatism yet I cannot 
but think that the balance of probabilities is somew hat m 
favour of Muhammadanism becoming the future domm mt 
creed of India Although this might occasion some political 
inconvenience >ct the prosjiect necessarily a remote one 
might be awaited with much equanimity Islam is I li ive 
shown IS shaken by many feuds and schisms gene ratin^ in 
then friction much present he it but these it may be hoped 
under the softening ind he aling influence of Westejii culture 
will settle jnto some more tolermt liberal ind symjMthetic 
loriji Even to day we have an icknowledged Muhimmi 
elan sect which under the name of Ncchans {from the 
English word nature)‘try to combine the leacliings oI 
Darwin and Huxley with the precepts of Muhammad I he 
time may come when the various hostile sects Shias and 
Sunms the Ahl 1 H idis and Wahabces Sufis Bidatis and 
Nechans will find their differences much less imjxirtant 
than they now appeal Ibis however is no more than a 
hope Schisms, whether in trees or creeds have a tendency 
to widen and certainly many existing Muhammadan clis 
putes are so tr^ial that they would not discredit i Aoncem 
formist congregation m Engl ind In the Muhimmidin 
State of Tonk I am at the present moment trying to 
compose a quarrel beti^een the Borahs a wealthy tradin^ 
tribe of Shia Muhimmadans and their Sunni co religion 
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I'sts which resulted m the expulsion of die Borahs from tlic 
town with their Pit (or chief pnest) by order of the local 
governor The prmcipal cause of quarre^ was that one 
p-uty insisted that Bismillah (In the name of God) should 
be Slid while cutting the throat of a sheep or goat whiU 
the opposite party contented itvelf w^ith shouting Vi Ah * 
But Muhammadanism shares with other creeds of greater 
pn tensions to sweet reasonableness the right to create battle 
cries out of the most trivial differences m clc^ma or cere 
inonial 

The condition of Muhammadans in Hindu States is 
generally satisfactory and their lehgious obstrvances ire 
not interfered with Mosques ire freely allowed and the 
i/in or c ill to prayer so fruitful a cause of uiuent strife 
sounds IS regularly m Hindu as in Moslem towns W here 
the Jam sect prevails some gnevance is ciused by the 
prohibition of the slaughter of animals for sacrifice or food 
(luiing certain festivUs but this is a disibility which 
affects the majoniy of Hindus equally with the Muhain 
inadans 1 he Jams indeed have often a piower which the 
M ihiraja or Raji is iltogcther unable to (juestion N umc 
rically a small sect, they constitute under dif name of 
buiogis 111 Northern India and Jams m tlie bouth<^in 
Pruvuicis a very powerful community including a large 
jiroportion of the wedthy banking and money lendmg 
easu (Banias) It was at one time thought that they were 
the modern rcpresentitives of Buddhism in India, and 
lUliough this distinction is now denied them and left for 
M id line* Blavatsky nnd Colonel Olcott to pick up thc\ 
hive some fimily likeness to Buddhists and in nothing 
inoie ihm m then horror of destroying animal life Jam 
ascetics men md women cover their mouths with a white 
b mdago giv mg them a ghastly and sepulchral appearance 
m ordei that no insect mav enter their mouth, and they 

All was the son in law of Muhnnun'id IhcSunnis consider him tht 
lourth fvh ilifa or successor of Muhammad the ^hins hold him to be the 
diicc successor ignoring the other three Khnlifvs 
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sweep the ground before them at every step to avoid acci 
dental ^destruction of an ^msect. They will not aUow wild 
fowl to be shot or hslf to be cayght on the I&kes or tanks 
near the town where they are numerous and a/ they hold 
the power of the purse and the Raja is generally deeply 
indebted to them he is afraid to offend them If he did 
the shops would forthwith be %hut and trade suspended 
until expiation had been made The city of Jlutlam has a 
larger proportion of Jams than an) other m Central India 
probably because the State is thoroughly well governed and 
trade facilities are great The Raja is a young man of 
liberal ideas and a keen sportsman but he is not able to 
oppose successfully the Jam fanaticism and no hsh or fowl 
cm be taken from the sheets of water adjoining his town 
ind palace 

1 have only given the case of the Jams is in illustration 
of the manner in which Hindu societ) is abk to protect 
itself under governments which can only be classed as 
despotic where the ruler is to ill ippearance the ultimate 
and sole depositary of authority Sir Henry Mime in his 
invaluable work on the villige communities of India h is 
graphically described the strange vitility and endurance 
of these bodies which are the administrative units from 
which all popular government in Indn must be constructed 
Wave after wave of for^n conquest has rolled over the 
country storms of anarchy genention ifter generation 
have raged but the village communities hav^e bent like 
reeds to the blast they have been overwhelmed by the 
rising waters, but, on its subsidence they have still been 
there unchanged, and adversity and tyranny thoi^h they 
miy affect their happiness do not destroy their life And 
as with the vill^;e m its composite form so with most of 
the social ordert of Hindus, bound together by th<^ strong 
cords of caste, and governed within themselves by im 
memorial prescription which the most powerful member is 
impotent to break or loose, they present to the oppressor 
an organized resistance winch he is unable to overcome 

lilt 
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He may tyrannize over individuals but he cannot success¬ 
fully struggle with united communities', the cultivators 
refuse to acc^t his leases the nobles go into open revolt 
tlie gram deedem clo§e their shops Ihe intoests of no 
cliss can, in i Hindu State, be long disregarded with 
impunity and if Hobbes s definition of liberty as power cut 
in fragments be correct it emay be almost asserted that the 
subjects of i Hmdu prince are free 

The political force and effects of caste in India its 
advantages and its evils are little understood either in 
England or India and I cannot but suspect that the popular 
judgment regirding it has been prejudiced by the denuncia¬ 
tions of missionaiies who certainly have found caste the 
most fatal obstacle to their successful proselytism But if 
the cduc'ited Englishman regard it with eyes unclouded by 
the polemics of theology he will 6nd th'it from a social as 
well as a political point of view it possesses great and 
conspicuous merit A consideration of its sociil aspect 
w ould le ul me too far from the objects of this p iper but 
regarding its jKilitical bearings I will offer a few suggestions 
1 have already shown tliat in caste, which must not be 
understood ns adequately expressed by a few broad 
divisions familiar to schoolrooms such as Brahman 
Khittri or Sudm but which is i minute subdivision of 
tribes and sub tribes into ngid social connection and trade 
unions th( great defence of Hindu society against the 
ittacks of despotism has, through many generations been 
found It has preserved administrative capacity among 
the Brahmans and the military virtues among the many 
wamor classes of Northern and Centrd India. It has 
preserved for the people generally such freedom as they 
contrived to retain when we occupied British India and 
which they now enjoy m native States feut it has doAe 
for the British Government and for those administrations 
which preceded it far more than this It has kept the 
people content The rum of former dynasties was not 
due to the impatience of the people at a foreign yoke 
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prebsjog upon the national life They fell, as they deserved 
to ialh from theip pwn corruption and intern^ decay from 
the careless d^sregardfOf the rights not of ititionality, but 
of humanity, from resentnjent at^ cruel exacntins which 
took from the crushed peasant the motive of life from the 
spint of .revenge roused by* social outrage or desecration 
of popular religious sentiment* If England continue to 
rule with justice moderation and impartiality with clean 
hands and an honest and eager desire to work the good of 
the people there is no fear that the Hindus will ever turn 
against her And the explanation of this security is chiefly 
to be found in caste which by depriving the people of^ 
ambition has left each man content with his position in 
life Last year Mr Lowell the late American Minister 
told us th It one of the advantages of democracy was th it 
It enabled a man to climb from a coal pit to the highest 
position for which he was fitted But in Indu fortunately 
for society and the Government the colliei would have 
no inclination to climb at all Every occupation even 
diieving is hereditary and the rules of caste ordinarily 
compel a man to follow the occup ition of his forefathers 
except wh/sre Lnglish influence and educ Uion have displaced 
thL conservative tradition in favour of a more democratic 
view of the right** of humanity But the English 
embroidery is only upod the hem of the mysterious garment 
of Indian life ind the great moss of tiie people are 
unaffected by the stru^les of the young men of our 
schools and colleges to obtain a share in the oiificcs at tlie 
■disposal of Government Even with these the spirit of 
caste IS still strong and a wise policy would encourage and 
not stifle It 

It IS only by a careful estimate of the resisting power 
of caste, acted upon by the dynamic influences of Western 
civib^tion, that any clear understanding of the present 
attitude of some of the more highly educited of the Hindu 
community can be obtained During the recent elections 
we have seen a Bengali Baboo, with admirable courage 
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offer himself as a mark for the rotten eggs and dead cats 
of the Deptford roughs Three young Hindus from 
Bombiv Mad'^s and Bengal fluont in the platitudes 
which delightinexpentpced youth hive addressed crowded 
meetings in England as delegates from and representatives 
of the people of India As surti they have been received 
and embraced by English peliticians whose party zeal has 
outrun their discretion It is certain that the ^ndian 
delegates did not represent India or anything more than I 
the vieihs ind ambitions of a small and unpopular class 
But the dem'il of their sacied mission and national 
delegation would be incorrectly based on the superficial 
ground of their English education placing them beyond 
the sympathy of their fellow countrymen or on the 
undoubted fact that a nitiveof Bengal or Madras would 
be indignantly repudiated as speaking on behalf of the 
North western Provinces or the Punjab where he is 
rcgaided with contempt The reason which makes the 
pretended delegation an impossibility resides in caste 
Two considerations are invoUed The young soi duatu 
deleg ite either observes the rules of caste m England or 
he does not In the latter case—and ch impagne and 
P nglish dinners are quite in fashion among y oung Hindus 
in London—tlie delegate is an outcast, his stricter country¬ 
men care nothing for his opinions however fluently 
expressed and would allow him to die m i ditch like a 
dug, rather than touch with a finger his polluted body If 
he retains his caste by rigid ceremonial observance when 
abroad, or purchases re entry to it on his return to India 
by consenting to loathsome and degrading penances and 
large payments to Brahmans he may become the pnde 
and oricle of his own caste fellows, but no other social 
order wilV hate anything to say to him I& is difficult to 
(xplain or sufficiently emphasize the absolute failure of 
sympathy between the more important class aivisions of 
India Much of Central India is inhabited by Bhtls an 
ancient people of singularly gentle and simple ways But 
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rt i& exceedingly difficult to persuade the Ra^jput chiefs and 
their' Brahman rwnisters to treat their subject Bhils with 
common humanity They look down upon them as dogs 
whom only jhe, eccentnd phiknthtopy of the British 
Government can find excuse for protecting This is an 
excreme*dlustsation seeing diat there is a prevalent though 
I think a mistaken belief that* the Bhils are an aboriginal 
and ndn Aryan race but between cleaily defined and pure 
castes there 1$ the same want of cohesion and lack of 
sympathy Let us follow the Bengal delegate to his 
Indian home As a young Brahman he ^as undergone the 
before mentioned punficitory ceremonial, and is now osi 
bigoted and -enwrapped in spiritual pride as though he hud 
never seen Pall Mall or dined at the Northbrook Club 
No one so sciupulous as he m paying the mint anise and 
cummin of the Brahmanical law in obeying the tedious 
ind trivial ceremonial which occupies a large part of the 
time of the priestly class He understmds that his 
superstitious relatives and jealous friends arc on the watch 
to see if English tra\el has caused him to lapse from the 
straight piths of orthodoxy ind he consequently is more 
loud than his fellows in denouncing any departure from the 
strict rule of Brahmanic il practice He defends in sopiety 
and the press the accursed system of early marnage which 
delivers childreq of ten and eleven to outrage and physical 
rum, he upholds the custom not less accursed which dooms 
the widow married in infancy, and whose Jiusband may 
have died before she ever entered his door to degrading 
household silvery or to prostitution, and he holds the 
British Government to have grossly exceeded their rightful 
authority when they prohibited Suttee md forbade the 
murder of parents on the cruel banks of the Ganges His 
attitude lowardsthe people pf India—that is to those whom 
at Birmingham he pretended to represent is precisely 
simflar to that of the pnest and the Levite m the gospel 
story towards the man Vijio fell among thieves The road 
from Jerusalem to Jencho might be that between Calcutta 
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and Burdwan The people m ij be stnpped and wounded 
ind left for di^d for all the Brahman coFes They are not 
of his caste The difference between hun and all other 
created beins^s is inihieasurible and he oannot interest 
himself m the sufferings of jjrdinary mortals The fine 
sentiments in glorification of our common humanity which 
he has learned b) rote from Comte ind Spenler .ind which 
sound mtlodiously m the long ears of the British public 
on London platforms ire to him idle words and every 
iction and ruling principle of his life g\e them the he 
I \en if the highir castes understood the wants of the 
lower and were ready to press them upon the Government 
their assistincc would be declined through hereditary 
distrust The inferior classes ha\e as much pride of caste 
as the higher and it is difficult to find one so degraded 
that there is not v lower depth Indeed some of the least 
considered professions are the most punctilious on questions 
of caste observ ince 

It seems logtcall} to follow from this argument th it the 
Indian deUgates represent nothing but them->tl\es and the 
numencall) small cliss to which they belong and thit the 
only gu irdi in of the dumb millions who toil and suffer is i^he 
British Go\ emment But it would be a mistake to assert 
th It the d< mands of the class educated in English colleges 
are unworth) of attention or can be safely disregarded 
Although their motives be interested and their care nought 
for popular ^nevances which indeed the Government rs 
c iger to ledrtss without their help or prompting they form a 
compact bodj of fairly but not highly educated persons into 
whom the liberal policy of England has, by an inevitable 
compulsion infused ideas and desires foreign to the old 
Hindu prescription It is both our interest and our duty to 
consider their demands with patience and decide upmn them 
with gcnerosit}, not foi^;etting to conform our policy, so far 
is may be possible, to those lines which will be in harmony 
with the deep rooted sentiment o^ Hindu society The sub¬ 
ject of the increased employment of Indians m the judicial 
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and administrative service of the Government is too large for 
treatment in this niace but it miy safely be assorted that 
all considerations of equity and public polity ♦equire that a 
far lai^er proportion of Govuiimcn( pfhces should be made 
over to natives , tfie number of appointments to the Ci\ il 
Service sl^puld be reduced, 'and the English rulem should 
divest themstlves of many of the duties which can be 
adequately performed by native employes Jt is not to be 
supposed that the work will be as well done as by trained 
Englishmen but our standard of administrative excellence 
IS pitched unnecessarily high and especiall) in the matter 
of judicial procedure is fir in advance of the knowledge and ^ 
appreciition of the jx-ople Nor will the lower classes 
who universally prefer in English to a native judge 
ipproi e the change but some disadvintagi s ire insepar¬ 
able from every reform The administiation may be made 
less costly while it remains sufficiently good for practical 
purposes 

A superhcnl objection occurs in the fear that is in 
Ireland no concessions will be accepted is find but 
Indi in tradition does not justify it Ihi Brahman md 
Writer castes are attempting quite laudably though some 
wl»t grotesquely on l!)eptford platforms to fulfil their 
raison d’etre the hereditary conditions of their caste 
requiremi nts Thev liave for t thousand years been 
employed in Kigh office idministritive and judicial 
Muhamm id ms Sikhs Rajputs Mahrattas hav e all em 
ployed Brahmans or Kayiths as thefr ministers judges 
and secretaries They will not—for their traditions do not 
he that way—ask to be appointed Viceroy or Commander 
in Chief They will not even demand to be made colonels 
of regiments or commissioners of territorial divisions 
Hut they requrrerand should receive i fair share which they 
h ive not yet obtained of the ordinary appointments which 
are not directly ind obviously the prerogative of the ruler 
The Brahman ministen never attempted to supplant the 
Rajput chief Great as the power of the Brahmans, and 
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abi>olutL -IS their influence have been and still are, over the 
Hindu people they have never attempted directly to 
govern whict by their religious institutes was a function 
reserved ibr others Indeed in historical times there have 
been in Native India only two or three States of any 
importance ruled by Brahmans and tliese were formed 
under exceptional circumstances and in days of great com 
motion India h is fully accepted the right of England to 
go\crn and England should remain content with the 
power and prerogatives of kingship and it is waste of 
strength to employ members of the ruling caste English 
men, m law courts and treasuries and revenue settlements 
tn administrative and judicial detail which may safely be 
entrusted to the hands of those who have a hereditary 
aptitude for the work and whose forefathers were per 
forming similar functions when the British were learning 
the first elements of civilization from their Roman coo 
querors 

Anxious Is I im to satisfy the l^itimate aspiritions of 
our young graduites I would thus while not closing the 
door to (xceptional merit m any class endeavour to coniine 
the stream to its legiumate channel I would mviie into 
the civil 'idministration the Brahman and ^^'rlter castes, 
I would provide for the Rajput Thakur and the Sikh 
Sirdar employment in the army or in honorary magistracies 
in rural districts to which special privileges should be 
attached, and for such gentlemen I would multiply twenty 
fold titles and decor lUons which are the cheapest reward of 
loyalty and good service at the disposal of any Government 
But I would not summon Mr lowells collier from his 
coal mine to power which is the short sighted policy of an 
educational circular issued a short time back by the Director 
of Public Instruction m Bombay, reducing'^ endowments 
of the Brahmans in order to provide the lower castes with 
an English education which will do them more harm dtan 
good Far better that they should honestly make shoes or 
plough the fields as their fathers before them, and leave 
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administration to thc^ who in unanimous Hindu opimon 
IK thtir betters 1 he thin commonplaces of lil^ity and 
equality sound strangely discordant in Indihn <ur The 
st.s<|aipedalian Baboo discourses iiv vain on bdHot boxes 
and parinments and the will of the people and all the 
■complicated phantasmagoria tJf modern democracy there is 
no voice n rqply nor any that r^ardeth The ages look 
down on the long procession of heroes kings, and priests 
who have through countless generations led the gentle 
Hindu race through the political desert and in the clear 
light pf history and expenence these war cnes of the West 
are sten to be shams and unveracities in a country where 
unchanging conservatism is the only secure and accepted 
foundation of society and where those viho sow democritic 
seed must only look to reap the whirlwind 

Among the gifts of liberty loving England to India has 
been a free press but, as might be imagined from the 
foregoing remarks the success of the experiment has so 
far been more than doubtful In Native India an indc 
pendent p^ess has no place Great States like Gwalior and 
Indore publish a weekly gaaette, but it contains nothing 
beyond offici il announcements and notifications Certain of 
the smaller States such as Rutlam, Jaora and Dhar, do the 
same and in these sciaps of news gathered from otRer 
journals are added But the only Stite in Central India m 
which a newspaper properly so called is published is 
Bhopal, where a journal called the Dabtr ul MulL wnth a 
circulation of perhaps two hundred appears weekly It is 
edited by a subordinate officer in the Appellate Court and is 
maintained for the purpose of singing weekly paans extolling 
the wisdom and virtue of certain officials and a word of 
undesired or indeoendent criticism on any person or ict m 
the State would bj punished by the instant dismissai of the 
editor The liberty of the press is not estimated as 
highly in the Bhopal Court as by some English statesmen 
Although the press has few representatives m native 
States, yet it exercises a certain influence from without, 
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which were it less venal or better informed might be 
productiee of good But the nuipber pf honest and iiide 
pendent vernacular journals in British India is few and 
most of these are conPi»ed to the Presidency towns Madras 
Calcutta and Bombay Even these are generally too 
|x>or with too small a circulation to mmn^am regular and 
competent correspondents in native Stite_ The grt it 
majority are \ ortl less prints edited by half educated yojiths 
fresh from co’lege who h ive picked up some of the \ ague 
proi>ositions and careless genernlizitions pf English political 
life but who art without the training expi rience or 1 now- 
ledg{ to discriminate between sense md nonsense the 
^nlse and the true I he public naturally cares nothing for 
their effusions md in default of subscribers the editors 
like Bhils m time of fnmine eke out i doubtful existence by 
jiublic pillage The Raja is fair game He li\es in iweof 
the Go\emment and knows that the procedure of his liw 
courts and jioliee would not Ije advantaged by a close 
scrutiny Blackmulis nccordirgly dem inded If he sub¬ 
scribes to the journal and subsidizes it on suitable occasions 
he is bedaubed with pruse for his justice which in the 
case of Rhadannnthus would be extravigait If he 
refuse to stand and deliver he is held up to the public as i 
monster of iniquity Many chiefs have complained to me 
ot the demands thus mnde on them by unscrupulous 
editfxs and there can be no doubt that a large number of 
\ ernacular uapers are maintained for purposes of robbery 
nnd cnuld not exist it all were it not for blackmail levied 
from chiefs to which miy be added the payment of those 
who insert their own self written praises In Native India 
the vernacular press is i nuisince There are many 
ill gov emed btates where exposure VjOyld be a public 
advant&ge But for genuine grievance the press cares 
little 

Should the Government weary pf complaints of long- 
continued oppression step in ard curtail the power of i 
ruler or remov e him altogether the v ernacular press with 
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but few honourable exceptions denounces its iction as tyran 
meal and misrepresents «ts motives is selfish Ir has no 
real sympath) with the cultivating castes, to 4 hich it does 
not belong and whuh it despjfees aitd if throws the whole 
weight of Its influence jvhicji fortun itel> is not great on 
the side of«the ajppressor The phenomenon is not sur- 
pnsmg when consider tht absence of sjmpath) between 
the (Social classes and the stratum from* which the press 
draws the majonty of its recruits One of the most slash¬ 
ing critics of the Goiemment is a young man son of a 
memd servant of my own whom I educated for chanty 
md who now like the fly on th« w heel of the carnage be¬ 
lli \cs that he influences its mo\ement The higher the 
editor in the social scale the more moderate his utterances 
may be expected to be The tridition of personal dignity 
ind respect for constituted authonty is still strong with 
him But when the new wine of English education is 
drunl by youths of the lower orders who hate no heredi 
ta**) predisposition to intellectual temperance it is t try apt 
to fly to their he ids But with editors of both cl isscs it is 
pitiable to find so little desire to benefit the miss of the 
people or to i il e their pa^t against public w rong Whether 
It be the case of Burmah Baroda or Kashmii when 
Bntish Government interferes to protect the poor from 
oppression the vernacular press ranges itself in opposition 
I was yesterday reading a, Bengali newspaper which ob¬ 
served thit if the native press had been as strjfig formerly 
as at present the Gove rnment would havt been unable to 
abolish Suttee The tim< may come when a free press in 
India may be a power for good when the common interest 
may be elivated above class prejudice and when license 
m^y no longer bft confounded with liberty But that day 
seems to be dist.mt and those who are most anxious for 
the rational progress of the country are the least hopeful 
of experiments which are not in hirmony with the tridi- 
tional sentiment of the pdople 

The English race possessed of high political aptitude 
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and admmistrame capacity is yet cursed with a want of 
imagination which prevents its seeing doctrines of practical 
politics witl*- the same c> cs is those with which they arc 
regarded by alien peoples to whom they .\fe sought to be 
applied Filled with a serene pnde in the perfection of 
their own constitution although it is full of annmihcs and 
contradictions onl) workiig with infinite fr ction and with 
the aid of comprr mists and leg il fictions nnd threatening 
at this very moment to breik under the democratic pressure 
which It was never constructed to resist Englishmen still 
believe that it i« the panace i for all political evils and that 
it must benefit all rices howe\er different from themselves 
which can be persuaded or com]>cIIed to adopt i If as in 
India the whole constitution cannot be suddenly accepted 
they yet endeavour to introduce unconnected portions of it 
which ha\ e no value out of their exact place in the political 
order It would be as reasonable to export to India the 
boiler and dn\ mg wheel of a locomotive w ithout the 
remainder of the machine Englishmen do not realize 
that India is in its politicil infancy thit its approved 
system, b< yond the range of English influence as in native 
States IS that of the thirteenth century in Europe and 
that in addition, the genius of the people differs so lai^ely 
not alone m degree but in its inherent nature from that of 
the \\ est that the political problems to be solved are both 
unlike and would bt naturally worked out by altogether 
another process By action in opposition to the conser 
\atism of the country we may gain some worthless ipplause 
from those uniable and ingenious young Indians who art 
m hnglish drawingrooms erroreously supposed to repre 
sent the mass of their countrymen but we outrage the 
sentiment of the vast majority of all classes, who desire to 
be left In peace without the trouble of guessiqg insoluble 
political riddles What care they foi Parliamentary rc 
presentation and national councils and the other foolish 
catchwords of the platform of Laputa They neither 
understand nor desire them and if they form any opmion 
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rtgfaiding them it is expressed in tlie conviction that the 
Brahman ind the Baboo would monopolize ill the plums 
in the idmmistratitc pudding and would represent no one 
but themseKes » 

It IS oifhcult to cfothe in \ isibic shape and form for the 
understanding of the Englistf public the intense conser- 
iHCism of Endw tnd its detest mon and terror of change 
even though undei the pretence of pi^^dts In one 
hundred and fifty > cars, the impression that we have made 
on Hindu social life ma) be summed up as railway travel 
ling lucifc r matches and umbrellas Even *this list might 
fiirly be restricted for although the umbrella even m 
n itive St ites IS now the ordinary attendant of every re¬ 
spectable person in sunshine or in ram it maybe suggested 
that Its universal use is not due to English example, but 
represents no more than the abnormal development of a 
hereditary md distinctly nitive tendency For m India as 
throughout the East where the umbrella had its origin 
this implement has !>een immtmonally associated with 
royalty ind in Persia Egvp^ A syria China ind India 
was T( sei V ed for the ruling caste or for those whom they 
condescended to honour The distasteTif Englishmen for 
a disability founded on so unre ison ible and aristocratic a 
view of their funiliar companion eiused a tacit withdrawal 
of the obnoxious prohibition ind we may without e\ 
tiavagance, assume that the umbrella merely satisfied an 
existing craving formerly checked by penal sanctions 
I he use of railways ind lucifer matches botli somewhat 
democratic in their tendency is sufficiently explained by 
their extraordinary physical convenience which has though 
with difficulty overmastered the conservative instinct A 
thousand illustrations are at hand to show this deep rooted 
sentimiMit of the Hdian community One or two wi<l here 
suffice India with ill its civilization, had not before the 
British advent conceived the idea of a metalled road 
The country track without much regard to lines of drain¬ 
age, was all that chiefs and merchants had to depend upon 
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and in Central Indi i where the deep black cotton soil is 
almost universa] this signified the absolute cessation of 
wheeled tragic during the runysetson f^ear Neemuch 
in C waller territory in the middle of the public road leading 
to the important tdwn of J iw id tradition has it an eleph int 
sank out of sight English enterprise has coveted British 
Indit with magnificent n^italled roads rivdling in length 
and workmanship those of ancient Rome Yet the idei 
has not been acclimatized ind 1 doubt whether, if we left 
India to morrow a single mile of met died road would ever 
agim be made m the whole peninsula In Centril India 
many fine ro ids h ive been constructed m great p iri with 
the contributions of native St ites but the money h is been 
gu en at the request of Bntish officers and from a desire 
to stand well with the Goiemment No nntive chief has 
ever, to my 1 nowledge constructed i metalled road on his 
own initiative They are supremely indifferent to the logic 
of facts placed before their eyes and do not admit thit 
the new roul is superior to the incient tracks which ex 
IKnence must hive tiught them were difficult in the dry 
season ind imptssable morasses in the rains 

Another illustration is found in the combined use of the 
knife and fork Intimiie association with Western ideas 
hAs not famili irued Iiidii with they convenient weapons 
Yesterday a Muhammidin gentldman ofhi,,h position and 
nearly related to i great ruling chief wis dining with me 
\\ ith the soup ill w is plain s uhng out insuperable diffi 
ciilties irose with the entrees ind my friend in spite of 
his heroic endeivours w is obliged to dme on the vegetabli s 
and sweets In his own house he would have held the 
joint with one hmd while he cut pieces from it with the 
othe ind would then hive conveyed the meat to his 
mouth «with his fingers It is eisyto lisscrt that llustta 
tions such as these ar< superficiil or tnvi il that Indiins 
do not ordinarily eat with Europeans whuc some pen 
patelic philosophers may irgue that the fingers arc more 
conv enient for the transmission of food to the mouth than 
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the convention il knife and fork Hut allowing such con 
sidemtions their fftU weight 1 im dis]>osed to t^mk that 
the neglect of w great a convenienco and thc| reluctance of 
the Hindu creed (tverj action in IJindu societ/' requiring 
religious sanction) fo include the fork within its cogni/ince 
ha\e their root deep in th^Indim nature and that the 
hsson of the^fustntion might lx. studitil with advannge 
b} tho<^ who are now endeavouring tp persuade Hindu 
scicfety to swallow unaccustomed political messes with the 
lid of democratic knives and forks 

If I were asked to describe Hindu society with thi help 
of but one idjecti\< I would sav that it is religious In 
a dilfcreni and more dogm itie sense this equally applies to 
the Muhammad m popiil iiion but it may be conveniently 
,xcluded from the present consideration Jo the Hindu 
th( Duty IS literally omnipresent A belief in the Divine 
Presence hlls his life 1 rom the c xrly d iwn to night every 
ihing III nature sp< iks to him of the supernitur il influences 
th u surround him I he b^ds of the an the snake the 
domesiie mimals—ill are /onntcted with him bv subtle 
links mil furnish him with omens which he docs not think 
of qut stioqing J he quiet K>rest s.,1 ides ire not silent to 
hinv In thi whisperin,,^ of the peepul or the bam in tree 
he IS still with thi Uivinity ami beneath their shaile" he 
docs not dare to siy w*hat is falsi Ih< monkey in the 
liranches wears the familiir feitures of his beloved god 
Hanumm the grove ilselT may be haunted by some un 
known spirit kind or mileficent His humblf meil of un 
leavined cales md water is i sicrifice only to be tiken 
ifier due ceremonial observances Hi sees God m the 
unshine which ripens his crop m the hail that blasts it in 
the lightning anij ^torm that rend the forest Small pox is 
directly in the cruel hinds of the goddess I ittlu Miti 
whose writh must be averted at the Dissehra festival by 
propitiatory offerings of clarified butter and flowers In 
inimate with uiimite n ijure is within the mysterious circle 
of the supernatural vvhilt the spirits of departed men 
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heroic or e\ii or vshom on unkind fate has denied the 
blessed funeral rites roam around their afiSient homesteads 
to bless or h,in to profit or to destroy the* men who still 
live but WHO neverthQl*‘ss ^valk hourly hand in hand with 
the unseen and eternity 

The Hindu faith has been cunningl) devised 'o include 
all requirements of the human intellect I' strikes with 
one swoop th^* whole gamut of spiritual emotion it soars 
with the philosopher to the most transccndentnl heights of 
theism nnd kneels with the fetish worshipping sa\nge 
before a painted stone in the forest No existing creed 
Christianity included inculcates a nobler morality or tenches 
more spintual and esoteric theory of life no cretd is 
weighted with a more tnvi J soul enslaving ritual or has 
degenerated in vulgar practice into a more dull cruel nnd 
obscene slavery 

ihe social and political consenatism of India is caused 
by its roots being deep in this religious soil The power of 
the Brahmans is dc n\ ed fron the institutes of Menu—a 
system of law and cercmoniil drawn up and promulgated 
by Brahman pnests in order I’D perpetuate their tymnny 
under the pretendeu sanction of i Uivine revehtion No 
more monstrous imposition has ever been accepted by nny 
people known to history The Hindi hns voluntarily nnd 
since the great Buddhistic revolt unresistmgK put his neck 
beneafh tlie yoke of the most arrt^nnt of priesthoods nnd 
has allowed his phee in the social scale nnd his chnnccs of 
future happiness to depend on the caprice of a greedy priest 
or n naked ascetic 

Unsatisfactory as a system which has inextricably 
mingled sociology nnd religion may be from a philosophical 
point of view it still from the standpoint of practical 
Ijolitics, 4ias much to recommend it The -eligious beliefs 
of the people are obviously a matter of indifierence to a 
government which does not share them and looks alone to 
the good or evil influence they exercise on the duties of 
citizenship To a wise government that religion is the best 
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which m il es md maintains the citizen mo^tloyil orderly 
and content This iS undoubtedly the merit of Crabmanism 
There is no otf/er creed in the world which ifcbukes ambl 
tion as a crime and successfully teaches its professors to 
respect authority and to be contented with their lot even 
when mos( unfortunate and‘degraded lor purposes of 
government apart from theolwgicil preililection this is 
surely an ide il creed while in its highfir development its 
ethical standard is so puu and its thusm so simple ind 
noble that it well deserv es such g( nerous encour igement as 
may Ije consistent with the stnet rules of religious neutrality 
Ihc weikness of the British educitionil system ts thit it 
Ignores religion as the basis of both Hindu and Muham 
iindan society and in its schools and colleges confines its 
efforts to secular instruction Yet it would seem incontro 
\crtible thxt irreligious education must m India have a 
demorah/ing and disintegrating effect The Muh imm idans 
whose creed is more dogmatic than ceremoni il have 
reili/(d this and have, in .consequence very generally 
eleciined the free education emend them In their eyes all 
leichmg that is not religio^^ is iccursi d It is doubtful 
\\] ether the British Government is nfTW disposed to illow 
religious teaching in its schools Sikhs Aluhamm idans 
Hindus and Christians being instructed in the principles 
of their re^lieetixe creeds by their pnests and mullahs I 
believe th it a wise fiolicy wouid favour this return fo in 
attitude of fnendly sympathy towirds the creeds professed 
by millions of I ler M ijesty s si bjects and that the iv< sent 
irreligious agnostic teachin^ of tlie Governnent colleges 
IS a grave jiubhc danger md produces disloy il mel discon 
tented eituens I h i\ e urged this \ icvv on the Punjab 
University the galy educational institution in Indii which 
has been founded on fiopulir principles md wtth the 
de dared aim of encouraging stimul itmg and de vdopmg 
the cHinservative Oriental s« ntiment in prefi rente to the 
democratic and disintegrating teaching of the Universities 
of Calcutta and Uombiy ’ll is prohibit that the Govern 
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m( nt rouM take this step without any danger of ovtrsiep 
pm^, the line of stnet leligtous neutrilit) which it h i_ 
fin lil) and wisely accepted It would thus lx. doing little 
inoie th in it is now pwjosmg to do in pi icin^ the irrang< 
mtiits for Muhimmadaii pilj^nms to the sicred phees in 
Arabia in the hinds of tht enttrprising Mr Cook ol 
tourist notoriiij I do notfthink that it is possible to c\ n, 
gerat' the cftect th it thiswise miasurew^ll hi't- 

on the Muhammad ms not onU of India but of Cential 
Asia and Afghmistin The journey to Miccaw is one ol 
eslreme h irdship and d ingci A few days igo 1 was dis 
cussing It with the Nawab of Kiin\ ii who told mt tint 
< liven men of his party wire lillid by theAribs who hi 
Slid considirtd Indiin pilgrims is ireited for them to rob 
Whin thi Muhimmidan world reah/is that thi Gotein 
ment of Hir M ijest\ is making eisy their journey to tlu 
holy shunts i filling of giatilude and confidence will be 
minersil and m no othi r way eould the iltiehment of 
Muhininudaus to the Govtmmeit be mori ciriimK 
SI cured The t|utstion of al^wing to both Hindus ind 
Muhamm id ms a religious i dm aiion is one which dc sc n t 
not h ss consider ition bnglish education is an excellent 
thin^ but III e a powerful medicmt it should he adnimis 
tered w th disention ind we must be circful tint we do 
not inviti a d(.stiULti\( dtmon insteulof i he ding angel 
to trouble the still pool of Indian society 

In this paper I has e onlv ende ivoured to indic ite some 
of those influences which aie most ixjwtrful and const int 
in thi ir oi>eration m India and to describe the Indi m as he 
really is ^t a future timi I will it empt to show in detul 
some phases of Inch in existence ind m\ ite 1 nghsh readc rs 
to view thi public and [>rn ite life of i n itive court to follow 
the pathetic story of i Hindu womans caner ind ta canl|j 
for i time with the wild Bhil in the wcKxIed hills that ovci 
lool tlu sicred Ncrbuddi But these pictures would ha\c 
lulls, meaning without a prtlimmiry sketch explinatory of 
the gi nerd character of the Indian people ind their soci d 
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ind nImous surro^mdings There is no countn or people 
more \vbrthy of cacefulstudy especially by h rglishmc n with 
whose destmv tint of Indiiis irrevocably involved Thire is 
no n ison thit the lynon of I bgland ^tid,I ndi i should alw sy s 
remiin like those media\al marriages in which the bride 
i^room md brick, were separittd by a n tied sword The 
Hindus nn Tnoble rice jjossessed of manv \iriues and 
high intellectu il ijifts ind their gentle lYitiirfi is singiil irly 
rcsi>onsn e to gc nerous tre itment DiHFicult as it may he to 
understind the ir secret heart Englishmen need not dfsjsair 
of winning lx>th thiir respect and thtir affection Indii 
abounds in problems of i ntranemg interest life conundrums 
which like those projiounded by th( sphinx English rulers 
must answer or be deioured and for the solution of which 
till only 1 ey b arc courage untiring patience and unbounded 
sympathy 

LrriT Glims 

CenhalIndia I'ebmat} iSS6 
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SUMMARY' OF EVENTfe^ 

1 HE annexation of Upper Burmah alone gives the closing 
quarter an exceptional interest and import4nce in connection 
with Asiatic history The proclamation of New Years 
Day announced that Thebaw had ceased to reign for ever 
It was less emphatic as to the future form of government 
m his dominions Lord Difffenn s visit to Mandalay five 
weeks later marked the practical assumption of governing 
responsibility by the Indian executive, and Mr Gladstone 
sanctioned a wise and statesmanlike course when at the 
beginning of March he luthoririd the Viceroy to issue 
another proclamation annexin||T^ Upper Burmah to British 
India There is now no room to question the firmness of 
our policy on the Irrawaddy^nd what is not less impor 
tant the connection* between India and Burmah has been 
cemented instead of weakened and rendered practienlly 
indissoluble It is something at leiA to feel sure that the 
rising agitation to turn the dominions of Ava into a Crown 
Colony or to place them under some protected prince has 
been stifled or allajed on the very threshold of our new 
undertaking 0>rd DufTenns visit was attended with 
other advantages than eliminating from our Burmese policy 
some of Its elements of weakness It gave a fillip to the 
activity of our administrators who miy have been too much 
disposed to think that their action could, jiot be improved 
upon, ctnd that everything they did was the best that could 
be done It also produced the fa|l of the Hlootdaw or 
Council of Ministers to whose malign influence much of 
the late disorder in the btate is directly due The journey 
of the Viceroy up the Irrawaddy served many practical 
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purpose^ and its local effect w*xs undoubtedly heightened by 
the presence of fj^y Duffenn in a country where female 
influence pi lys'so impcntant a part in the affilrs of life and 
of the State •• 

Regarding the position in Hurmah b) the light of our 
former e<penepces m Pegu ind Tenasserim it must be il 
lowed to lx i^ry satisfactory add up to the present moment 
oui* tord loss has been insigniheant T<hcre«are still binds 
of dacoits and it may be years before these are all dis 
persed but th^ most numerous band raised by the sO" 
called Alompra pnnee has been stripped 6f its formidable 
character by its inability to keep the small English garrison < 
at femethen in check There are still large quantities 
arms in this country and tlhscrupulous traders may en- 
dea\ our to import fresh supplies but no spirit of national 
resistance has been aroused and so long as that is true the 
ultimate pacification of the country is not doubtful although 
daeoity may continue to pre% ail Some steps have been 
tiken towards establishini}^ fnendly relations with the 
southern Shans but the ndrthem tribes of that race, who 
have paid tributi with iil^ifference to both Chin i ard, 
Burmah remain outside the sphere our influence and 
if there is danger of coming trouble in any quarter it is on 
the northern course df the Irrawaddy that it must be ex 
pected The appointment of men like Mr Archibald Col- 
quhoun and Mr J G Scojt to posts in the administration 
is not merely the well deserved reward of exceptional 
enterprise but introduces into the Government mea whose 
mam idea is to promote trade and to establish new means 
of communication Until the country has been mon 
ti^gquilli/ecl It would be premature to expect English 
capital to turn Ju» any large extent towards Burmah as a 
new Held for its (mployment All the signs of the Situation 
so far as the internal condition of Burmah goes are favour¬ 
able and were our future relations with China settled the 
horizon would be without a cloud 

The last stage of the Afghan frontier delimitation 
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commission has been reached and unless events take an 
untoward course m the next five weeks its labours will 
terminate witjiout further Jutch on the banks of the Oxus 
at the enCi of thit fjeriod The frontier having been 
marked down as far as Meruchak, there only remains in 
the further portion of the fron* itr the question relating to 
Maimena and Andkhoi which might be turned to the same 
use as the cUims^of the Sariks and the extent of the 
Ptnjdeh oasis The preliminary surveys of the English 
and Russian engineer officers and topographers leave a 
smaller loop hole for this course being adopted than was 
the case on the Murghab In fact the head commissioners 
have now nothing more to do than to ride over and con 
firm the line of demarc ition su^;ested and surveyed by 
their subordinates 1 he probability is therefore that the 
commission will be safely returned to India by the time 
of our next issue and it is mooted that it should return 
by way of Cabul or of Badakshan It will be a matter of 
unqualified rejoicing that this bmd of Englishmen and 
nm\es of India should have succeeded m lesidmg for 
eighteen months and in retumij^ m safety from among the 
treacherous and lnoodthirst/ Afghan Our t;\peditions 
into Central Asia have not been marked with such success 
and credit as to le id us to disparage the record of this com 
mission It has certiinly added much to our geographical 
knowledge and we now possess more accurate information 
than would otherwise have been possible about the Ameer s 
positioi^ and policy But we at least do not place the 
smallest amount of trust in any of its conclusions as i 
means of checking the forward movement of Russia on 
Herat and the Hindoo Koosh To illustrate our meaning 
It will be found that the Russian Oovergjinent will us^ in 
the convention closing the transaction some phrase pf die 
following description (the dominions of the Ameer Abdur 
rahman) for the country of Afghanistan 1 hat is to say 
they will contend that a success(ul rebellion against his 
authority in any one of his bordet districts will nullify their 
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obligations English diplomacy if it has an) backbone 
will reftjse to accept any^conyc-ntion thit does not guarantee 
respect for the geographical and not the politics! Afghanistan 

Events in^ithe^ parts of Asn aw, jiot of v&ry striking 
interest or importance just ^now The other frontier com 
mission ongigpd upon the task of laying down the new 
frontier betwr^en 1 ranee and* China m lonquin cinnot 
be «aid like thit beyond the Paropamitus <0 see the end 
of Its labours looming pleasantly before it In fact its 
diiihculttes arc b(,gmmng to be more apparent ind it has 
not yet the satisfaction of regarding any Vork that it has 
done The precise points of difference irc of comparative 
unimportance The possession of a village more or less 
will not give the French mf signal advantige and if the 
Chinese ruse difficulties as to their position we may safely 
assume that they do so not because they attribute any 
undue importance to particular places but because they 
hive a dististe for the whole transaction On one point 
the) were firm to the extfnt of defiince The French 
wanted a consulite in Vunnxn The demind has 
been peremptorily refused,^and the Governor General 
that provsnee has taken measures^ show that he is 
prepared for the consequences This particular incident 
is not likely to have Unpleasant consequences because the 
treaty of peace did not stipulate for this concession 1 he 
really serious mitter in question is thit the Chinese 
irc beginning to see how very neirly victorious they were 
in Tonqmn and the temptation to take full advintage of 
Frances embarrassments throughout the old empire of 
Annam is extremely great The lonquin question is 
tljy;efore far from settled and the regret of the Chinese 
m conjunction with the financial difficulties of M de 
freyOnet may reopen the whole dispute Ndw more 
than ever is it becoiytng plain how troublesome a deptn 
dentfy the dearly bought province on the Songcoi must 
prove to the Republic 

In another country of the fir hast events have been in 
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progress which although we do not possess the kej to their 
master) •\re moulding the destiny of aq important countrj 
and people e allude to Corea which hU now ratified 
her commercial trernie® with all the great trading powers 
The e\ ent to which we particularly wish to refer concerns 
the internal condition of Corea rather titan its external 
relations At the time of Ae first Chinese irteia ention m 
Corea four years tgo the young king s father was earned 
off a prisoner and pi iced in honourable confinement List 
October this man named T ii Wang Kjin was suddeni) 
released and allowed to return to his native countrj No 
reason has been given for this step and it is not e isj to saj 
whj Li Hung Chang decided to reverse in one particular 
his well planned policy Another matter has come to light 
which induces us to believi. that the return of T ii Wang 
Kun has been sanctioned with the object of securing the 
Chinese a fnend at a court where Japanese interests have 
bee n actn elj promoted It is cunous it least to learn that 
the Chinese resident m Japaq^ takes credit to himself for 
having dtscotered a plot to murder the Mikado and for 
having apprised his Govemm^it of it But really the most 
curious fact in this Incident is that these conspirators hoped 
to carry out their plot by stirring up strife in Corea between 
China and Japan A\ e are justified ih deducing this much 
from these reports that the nvalrj between China and 
Japan in Corea is very keen ,and the progress of that 
country may be hindered and delayed unless our Go\ ern- 
ment strenuously supports counsels of moderation at Tokio 
and Pekin 

The rapidity with which Generkl AnnenkoflT has laid 
his line of railway as far as the Tejend does not adnqt of 
serious doubt as to his ability to contitwe it with equal 
celerity %o the Oxus No doubt can be felt as to itS gpeat 
Mlue to Russia both for purposes of trade and for the 
transport of troops It provides a means of tra\ersing the 
most formidable desert of Central Asia which is sure to 
procure for it the support of commercial people It is 
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obvious that it will allow tiie 150 000 men of the army of the 
Caucasus aqd thfe §ooop men of the army of Turkestan to 
join hands at Merv We regret that our own frontier railwav 
IS very far from having reached this ad^ ancei^ i>t^e Morc- 
than another twefve months will be required before our 
permanent line into the Pishm valley will be open for traffic 
and although there was some feason to suppose that the 
greater part of the Bholm railwa> W9uld be working at 
Easter it is not certain that even this expectation will be 
realized Our chagrin may be subdued by reflecting that the 
difliqulties we have had to overcome are truly stupendous 
while those of the Russian engineers are simply insigni- 
flcint but the grand fact remains that Russia will probably 
have connected Samarcand md the Caspian before our 
(ngines reach Karez Gulistan The four ye u's lost between 
18S0 and 1884 are thus shown to have been fatally i^astcd 
and the ground then sacrificed has not been recovered 


REVIEWS 

An Aifgio Indian Glossal) 

t t 

As our space will not pcimit anything beyond a t eiy brief 
and inadequate notice of this learned and elaborate uork 
It may be some amends for our enforced breuty to^\e the 
title page in full [ Hobson Jobson A Gloss uy of Anglo 
Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases and of Kindred 
T erms Etymological Historical Geographical and Discur 
sive byCol Hbm{\ Yutx C B ,and thelate Ariiili Coke 
BuRiSeil CiE (Murray)] as best conveying an idea of 
the multifarious contents in the concisest form yet definitel) 
and comprehensively The quaint but suggestive as it will 
seem on reading the author s explanation of the reasons for 
Its adoption title name is an almost obsolci^e term by which 
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the British soldier anglicised with Ins usual love of joculcir 
slang and indifference to forejgn idioi^s, the Shias cry 
Ya Hasan Va Hosdin it tlie procession tof the Mohar 
ram Th« development or gather degeneration of the 
phnse from its ori^n is fully described under its proper 
heading in the body of the G^ssary and it will give a fair 
notion of the spirit in whicli,the whole work h«is been com 
posed \mong such a rich ienst of materials to gratify 4he 
ippetite of lovers of rare and recondite lore it would be difH 
cult to single out any special items os excelling the rest 
for all that we hive examined are admirable m quality and 
treated with a scientific care and literary ability which c mnot 
fail to satisfy the most fastidious taste Notwithstanding oui 
hesitation to discriminxte among so much that is good we 
would venture to mention the «irticle Upas as one which 
struck us as possessing the highest merit It disposes in 
a conclusive manner of the mythical exaggerations which 
have clustered round the tree and been found so handy for 
the illustration of seusitional o||atoryi since one Foersch in 
the last century wrote a fabulous iccount of the lethal 
influence it exercised on life ityl vegetation in its vicinity 
The simple scient fito^Lkts of tl^ question seem tp us much 
more entertaining as of course thfey are more mstructiv e 
reading than the giudy legends which formerly passed 
muster reg u-ding this malign product of the Java forests 
Col Yules C lossaiy should find v place m every library 
it IS a serious work but b> no means a dry one it is a book 
of reference but open it where one will a pleasant half 
hour s reading is sure to be found in its pages 


lltsloiy of GujaxU 

1 m oLoii the joint liberality of the Secretary of State for 
India ind Messrs W H Allen and Co this volume con 
taming i history of the once flogrishing and formidable 
kingdom of Gujarit is given to the world some months 
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after us accomplished editor Sir Edward Clive Ba)It) 
quitted jt It foHiy [under the title of The Local Muham 
madan Dynasties * G^yerat'' (W H Allen and Co)] a 
sequel to Sir Henry Elliot s History^of the ^Iiih^jfmadan 
Empire of India, •and it carries op the work cotnmenced 
by that historian of nafntirtg the course of past events m 
that country Jrom the mformajion and often in the very 
words pf Its native writers anichromclers The late Pro 
fessor Dowson s translation of the Gujer iti histofy ‘ Mirat 1 
bikandari forms the ba‘^is of the work, but several MSS 
generously lent Uy the 1 ite Sir Salar Jung have been used 
to improve the text whilst numerous annotations are t ikea 
from authors who wrote more or less incidentally of Gujarat 
affairs 1 he history begins in the eighth century with the 
legendary adventures of the wife of Sawant Singh and her 
son who in course of time became ruler styled Bin Raj or 
the Porest King The history is continued in the present 
work 15 far as the middle of the sixteenth century with 
the most copious detail md we understand that another 
volume may be expected V> bring it down nearly to our 
own day Ihe greatest of all the ruleis of Gujarat was 
Ahmed Shah who ascendea the tl'«afte_;i^i4io founded* 
ih& wonderful city of Ahmedabad and reigned for thirty 
yens over an <,xteq^ivc territory Of Ahmedabad "Ma 
homedan writers declit’e that travellers ire agreed that 
they have found no^^^ in the whole earth so beautiful 
chirming and splendid Other cities miy excel it in popu 
1 ition but no other city comes up to it in beauty and 
splendour After a bnef examination of this work for it 
would unfortunatcl) be untrue to say that life is long 
enough to carefully peruse its pages it is impossible to 
resikt a feeling of admiration for the cour ige that has led 
edftoi^ind pubjishers to produce this volume ind t(^ promise 
that It shhll have a successor It is calculated to inspire 
respect for English-^research and to vmdicitc the too 
lightly aspersed reputation of our own Orientalists and 
that Wide body of our countrymen materially interested m 
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Western Indn shodd encourage and reward the Ial>our and 
energy expended in the production of ^is histor) both ot 
whose editorS(^'idjhe misfortune to die before'its completion 


fill. Bibhoitaph) of Ls^pt 

• 

pRiNci In MijM H^im\ ofEg)ptisto be complimented on 
the useful liteor\ ivork [ 1 he I iteriture of Eg) pt and the 
Soudan A Bibhogriph) (Tiubner)]to which he has 
d'voud th( leisirre of his da)s of e\i1e E^g)pt has^t all 
nges either possessed i great litirature of her own or at 
tricted by her monuments and ixilitical nffairs the itientmn 
of foreign w nters The number of works published about 
this countr) ‘ from the earliest times to 1885 inclusne 
might seem incalculible but Pnnee Ibrahim Hilm) has 
produced what seems to be an almost complete bibliography 
as far as the letter I in one \ olume The remaining letters 
of the alphabet are to bt treated m a second tolumcof 
about thi same sizi Ihis <achievement is thi more 
n markable because the author has included man) irticles 
in the newspap^? ^ c^ne da), Snd the literature on Gene ral 
Gordon alone hlls fi\e columns I he volume contains 40c 
pages and Soo columns and on amaterige these hive 
references to ten distinct works so^thyt this first volume of 
the bibliography of Eg) pt including 'the Soudan as Prince 
Ibrahim Hilmy pointedl) reminds the reader gives the 
titles ipd fulF bibliographical particulars of not less than 
S 000 works After stating these facts it is not necessary 
for us to add that the work is invaluable as a book of refer 
ence and although it would be impossible to touch for its 
complete accur ic) w ithout verif) mg each entr) wt can s i) 
that weihate tnedscteral little known works with«which 
some special researches had made us accidentally familiar 
and that we have found thi in correctly ^.corded by Prince 
Ibrahim Hilmv 
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Out But ntise Waj/ 

Tuf third Burpes^ war necessarHy mvests with int^est for 
the general reader tfie subject oi its PWft pS^lef^^ > of 
A'hich Colonel* Lavne ha^ given dctaiW^ 5 I^f>P 

tion possible or desirable ^he.^ond edition of his* work 
Our Bufmese Wars and Kelatidi^ with Burmah is oppor 
tunely publisTied (W H Allen \nd Co 1 if it cannot be said 
thift It adds anything to the mlol^atioil «f the> first edition 
brought out six years ago But on the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that Colonel Laurie has prepared a very 
comi^ete account of the campaigns of 1824 6 and 1852 3 
of the long struggle with the dacoits and of the final 
p icification of the country If the present position of our 
forces and^dministration on the Irrawtddy is to be under 
stood a due consideration must be paid to our former 
^xpenences ind certainly there is no work in which so 
much information on this subject is [brought within the 
same compass as Colonel Laurie s compilation The 
volume sliows undoubted defects m literary skill and 
' implicity of arrangement &iit with ill its faults it remains 
one of the most useful han^ooks on the sulyect of Lngl »h 
jproceedin^s in Burmih/rom 1S24 to 1879 


Huinuse Life 


Oui readers will not need to be told thafr Mr Scott or 
Shway Yoe is a graphic writer His latest work [ Burma 
is It was as it is and as it will be (G Kedway )] does 
* not belie his reputation although it is little more than an 
•^pansion of a very interesting lecture which he delivered 
at the Soci^y of Aits The rtproach^of jignorance 
igamst our public mdh of not knowing where ind what 
Busmah is—in pc»of of which Mr Scott quptes the well 
known story of the legislator who confounded Burmah 
and Bermuda—has beerf removed and m its place is to 
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be found m men desire p acquire the most det tiled 
informitjon alxiut our new ^ssesmon) With rtg^rd to 
the peoHje th^ir fijstoms and waj sof living and thinkin^ 
nn^ODi* - n j ipply thr^iirfDrmatt.Qii. better than Mr Scott 
and h s sucee*^ is all thd because he rect^ni/es 

the obligation to ititcrtst as well as instruct his readers 


/n(/o China 
( 

Timsl pai>ers f* Misctllmtous I’apers relating to Jndo- 
China (Trubner and Co )"] reprintid for thi Straits branch 
rtf the Ko)aI Asutic Socict) form a viluable iddition 
to tht Oriental Senes of their publishers The> iri 
sclecttd from Dalrymplcs Oriental Repertory and th( 
Asiatic Researches and the Journal of the Asiatic 

Society of lU ngal They hue enjoyed an exceptional 

advantage in being placed before thi English reader under 
the editorship of so bound a scholar as Dr Rost Librarian 
at the Indi i Ofiire The information contained therein 
IS not confined to what is co^monl) understood by the 
term Indo Ciiu-.r*-liut extefds to manj of the islands 
stretching feast and south from the Maliy Peninsula even 
as far is New Guinra Much cunoub and occasional!! 
useful matter is contained in thfv reports from British 
igents in the settlements we ht Id in Sum itra and Borne o 
toWirds the end of the last ind the commencement of the 
jiresent century Ine remarks of one of these gentlemen 


Mr John Jessi who wrote to the Court of Directors from 
Borneo in 1775 as to the means he adopUdfor establishing 


trade and friendly relations with the nitives are especially 
deserving of notice Among other things he also remarks 


that the ipeoplt of Borneo who once emoyed a*high 


reputaton as conquerors in the adjacent sias awe chielly 
actuated in concluding a treat} of comtii«»-ve with us by the 


< ngag«ment we entered into to protect them *gainst the 
pirates of Mindanao the subsequent breach of which 
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eng igemene on our part resulted in di*' urbmg our relations 
and finally breaking U|i oui^isonj^ection with the Go\em 
ment of Borrito *' is ,lettgr^frgm Pul< 

Panang announcing forpial ftl-jQgf 

the represe^tativelfcf the Epa/lndia 
thus our 4 irst acqui&w>?b)^U¥&ase in Iffalaccu preceded 
t\actl) tjT'5pe hundred ) ears ojir anneitation of Upi>er 


lan) 



The 1 rices of the Hin^u Language and Liter 
amon^ the Malays by Mr W Marsden is interesting 
and complete for the time when it was wntten but is now* 
somewhat out of datf The report m t86i of Captains.^ 
Fraser and Porlong of their surve) of the Isthmus of krau ' 
speiks 1I^^ favourable sens< of the practicability and 
financial prospects of a railway from the Pikchan river 
to the Gulf of Siam but later surveys seem to show that 
the cost of excavating i canal across the isthmus would 
be enormous T he most recent investigations are legarded 
b) '.ome authorities as jus ifying the expectation that this 
isthmus will yet be pierced as Suez has been and •u. Corinth 
and perh.^ Panama will be' - 


\ical Afonslcis 

iHE oi>emng ^ia*ages Mr Goulds introduction*lire 
simplj unintelligible* but the mam bddy of the book is 
j curious and not uninforming It must be hoped therefore 
^that his readers will not be deterred on the threshold of 
Hheir task from continuing the perusal of hts volume Mr 
Gd hld has dev oted his attention to the studj of those 
•^irtytb'cal monsters which existed in the earlier istagesjof 
the worlia^l^ \ flid of which all have jjo**'novv 
d' p-ared ^statements about the serpent 

recorded m this volume^ ‘ Mythical Monsters by Ciiaui ls 
OouLi) (W H Allen and*Co )] were to be accepted as sober 
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matter of fact i he vohime^ shows considerable powers 
of rese^h as well as a and di»cureive reading, from 
which ^ au^oi^^ collated evidence and a still 

grjati --ntwr^ity j^VJJPlIilar saper&tJtipn qpncenung the 
dra^o^ Mfe set ser^nt tlftr^5jarfOrn,airf the phoenix The 
long chapter on the Cj^nesf di^l^-vwhicli ^^to the 
Celestials what the if to Englana or ^e eagle to 
France—is^ we,C9ji tes<^'’^ particularly^^IJ^’reslIflg and 
both the^V^^i*^^ the phcenix are shown to be as 
common to the far East os they a*e in our own legendary 
history On th^ whole Mr Goulds work is one ]ikely 
y \o excite some cunosity and the absence of scientihc 
^i^retension may ensure for it a wide circle of readers 


The Legends of the Punjab 

C\riuv RrcHAi D TtMiii has identified himself with the 
lilustritton of the folk lore and Ic^ndary history of the 
Punjab ind in the two volunAis entitled The Legends 
<£ the Panjab (frubner and ^ ) he has provided a very 
considerable instalflfSiit towaros the completion pf a worK 
to w hich he has devoted hjmself with characteristic enei^j* 
for some years past 1 he subject is ^ot one that enn 
disposed of m a few lines and oii^h]( present occasion we 
do not pretend to do more than chronjcle^^he appearance 
of these volumes and to express our opinion that they 
open out to the English reader a new field, comp-ira^ively 
speaking, of knowledge regarding the inhabitants of 
jierhaps the most interesting of all the province^ of India j 
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